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I two great objefts of our knows" | 
« Wl /edee, and which it is moſt impor- 
tant for us to he well acquainted 
with, but which perhaps we know 
feaſt of, are God and our ſelves, Ie migbi 
diſpenſe with knowing abundance of things, the 
fiudy of which takes up the mind mnch longer 
than they can be uſeful to us; In reſpect to a 
great number of others, which it would be ei- 
ther ſhameful an prejudicial to us to be ggnorant 
of, it might ſuffice to have a knowledge of ei 
proportion'd to their nature, and the advantage 
that may thence reſult to us. If we were wiſe 
enough to keep our ſelves confird within juſs 
bounds, we ſhould never ſpend our ſelves, as is 
often done, after enquiries too Curious, more 
proper ib puff up the mind with pride, tha 
zo give it a ſolid ſatisſaddion, ana we ſhould 
A 2 apply 
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= apply our ſelves with more ſucceſs than we do, 
| zo thoſe two great objects, God and our ſelves. 
Every thing in the world ſpeaks to us of God, 
but the misfortune is that we do not ſpeak of him 
enough to our ſelves. God ſeems to be in ſome 
manner a ſtranger to us, tho he is no ſtranger 
ro any of his works. His image ſhines in the 
world taken in the whole, and in every one of 
ils parts ſeparately ; in the ſame manner almoſt, 
as the image of an object, which is deſtrih'd in 
the whole glaſs, is ſeen tn every part when 
broken to peices. Onr ſoul is yet more than the 
unwerſe it ſelf, the mirrar, wherem the image 
of God ſhines, and the ſtrokes of it are there 
more diſtiuguiſh'd and glorious than any where 
elſe, but yet ſhe ordinarily ſees *em there but 
confuſedly ; whether in is ſhe does not carry thi- 
ther ber attention oft enough, or does not dwell 
long enough upou *em, being carried off by other 
objects, which fatigue the attention leſs, and 
pleaſe the heart more. 
From thence it happens that we have ſeldom 
the idea of God we ought to have, and which it 
would be eaſy to have, if we would give our ſelves 


up as much, as the ſubjeft deferves, to all the 
attention we could be capable of, From thence 


withal 
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withal it ordinarily happens that this imper- 


fedl, and never ſufficiently clear idea, which we 


have of God, does not make upon the heart au 


impreſſion deep enough to cauſe God to reigu 


in it, who alone has a right to reign there. Now 
when a man does not know God, he knows not 


hmiſelf; or he knows himſelf but very :mper- 


| feftly, when he has only a ſuper ficial know- _ 


ledge of God, who often eſcapes the mind, and 
leaves it in its firſt ignorance. 

When a man knows himfelf well, he knows 
and feels himſelf born to poſſeſs ihe greateſt 
good, but at the ſame time he knows and feels 
himſelf infinitely miſerable. Then hfting him- 


ſelf np to God, from the bottom of the extreme 


miſery he ſees he is in, he aiſcovers in Goda, 
that great aud ſovereign good for which he feels 
himſelf born. From this twofold knowledge , 


which at once embraces two ſo diſtinc objects, 


God and man, is form'd in the ſoul the deſire 
of being united to God, as to that abſolutely per- 
fect being, which alone is capable to fill the 
zmmenſe extent of his deſires; for it would be to 
place man infinitely below himſelf, to make him 
ſeek his happmeſs in any thing that is not God, 
The Pagans, as ignorant as they were upon that 
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ſulject, did however percerve, but to ibeir 

mfortune, very conſuſcdly, that the nature of 
happineſs was con find to that of God: ſiucè it 
muſt have been in this die only, that they 
annex'd the idea of the diwinit) to every thing, 
which they joind that of happineſs to, thus mul- 
ee their gods after the number of the ſub- 


jecls from whence they recerv'd a ſenſible en- 
fo ment. From thence came the gods of ſci- 


ences, and the gods of arts; the gods of riches, 


and the gods of honour ; the gods of gardens, 


the gods of orchards, the gods of harveſt, and 
Jo almoſt in infinitum : Every where the idea 
of happineſs brought along with it the idea of 
diinuy. Nature by this ſentiment ſtirrd em 
vp to a ſearch after God, the only happmeſs 
of man, but ignorance and Prejudice gave 4 
20 bn 2406 to their minds, and made em tranſ- 
fer the idea of the deny pon mere creatures, 
often upon ſomewhat leſs, upon fictions. 

The lights of the Goſpel brought men back ſrom 
fo miſerable an error. By the aid of thoſe di- 
vine lights, reaſon, a long time weak and ſtag- 
gering, as in a ſort of infaucy, grew ſirong 
with the ave of the world, aud nature in fine, 


in concert with grace, has taught as to ſeek God 
only 
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F PREFACE V 
| © only in God himſelf, in the idea of his adorable 
pPeoeorfſedtions. 1 

There are yet however found in the very bo- 
ſom of chriſtianity, men perverted enough to 
call in queſtion the being of a God; and others 
bold enough to deny there is one, and who even 
ſeem to glory in their atheiſm. Tis not that 
they have found in themſelves and in their deep 
ſpeculations, ſolid reaſons for it, but where 
proofs are wanting to the mind to defend im- 
prety, the heart furniſhes em, by the deſire 
which that heart, deſperately cunning and 
wicked, as Jeremiah has nam d it, has, that 
there ſhould be no God, to be able thus to ſet 
it ſelf more at large. But from thence that 
the heart mtereſts it ſelf in the affair, the mind 
ſhifts, bends, and ſubmits to the deſire of the 
heart, and ſays, There is no God. The Royal 
| Prophet calls this the language of the fool, 
"0 *The fool has ſaid in his heart there is no 

| God. Yet thoſe who are carried to this exceſs 
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1 of impiety, believe themſelves mighty wiſe, in- 
8 deed the only wife men, and look down with pi- 
5 ty upon the reſt of mankind, wio from father 
> zo ſon, and by a conſtant ſucceſſion from on 
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vi PREFACE. 
age to another, believe a God, ſear, and adore 
him. 

But here is no medium; either thoſe who 
den) there is a God muſt be fools, as the 
Royal Prophet affirms, or thoſe who believe 
there is one, muſt be fools themſelves. If tis the 
latter, reaſon muſt be all on the fide of the o- 
zhers, and furmſh em with ſo clear and evi- 
dent proofs of their atheiſm, as to convince all 
mankimd of folly; it muſt alſo be on the other 
ſide, that this poor race of men who highly 
make profeſſion of beheving a God, and of wor- 
Shipping him, cannot find reaſons nor proofs in 
therr own defence, and that they make a publick 
confeſſion of it at the feet of the Aibeiſt. | 

Thoſe who ſhall read this diſtourſe with 
attention, will ſee what fide humane reaſon 
rakes in this important diſpute ; if it any ways 
favours atheiſm and irreligion; or if on ibe 
contrary, it does not decide conſtanily in favour 
of the exiſtence of a God, and in honour of Re- 
ligion, which is the neceſſary conſequence. We 
here lay aſide the proofs that are drawn from 
our ſacred Scriptures, becauſe the Atheiſts firt- 
king at the Dromnty it ſelf, tis no wonder that 
they refuſe the teſtimonies of the Books we own 


for 
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for droine. All therr refuge is to natural Rea- 
ſon, and they will own no other tribunal than 


hers. With all our heart, let us follow them 
thither, and ſubmit to Reaſon as judge. But it 


ſhall be alſo ſrom that Tribunal, enlightned 


with natural lights, that we ſhall ſee Reaſon 
confound impiety, in placing, the truths of God's 
exiſtence, of his moſt adorable perſections, and 
that Providence by which he preſides over the 
whole unwerſe, in the cleareſt light. 

Matters ſo ſublime as theſe, have ſometimes 
requir'd us to make uſe of reaſoning a little ab- 


ftratted and metaphyſical, which perhaps will 


not be within the reach of every capacity. But 


at leaſt, theſe men of wit, theſe perſons of ſit 


periour genius, with bows we have to do, 


cannot complain that Reaſon has raiſed irſelf 
zoo high for them, nor that they can't attam 
to its niceſt di linctiom, and penetrate the con- 
nexrons of conſequence with their principles; 

Now as tis chiefly for them that we have usd 
theſe ſorts of reaſonings in this diſcourſe, they 
have only to ſee, whether with ſincerity they 
can prevent owning their force. But if all their 
defence is to give themſelves thoſe high airs, 
which are uſual to them, in ſaying theſe ar- 


guments 
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guments are out of date, becauſe they have 

been oft ung d, they will herein ſhew the im- 
poſſibility of their making any ſolid reply. 5 
The juſtice withal we demand of em, which 
they cannot reaſonably refuſe, is that if it haps 
pens they are not equally ſiruck with the evi- 
dence of each ſzagle proof, that they would look 
upon all thoſe which are here nsd on one and 
the ſame ſubjett, as with one eye. Not that I 
pretend, if there is any one found, which is weak | 
in i ſelf, founded upon a falſe or doubtful prin- 
ciple, aud therefore not concluſive, it muſt take | 
the force of convittion from another proof: I 
know very well the nature of one thing does not 
paſs inio the nature of another thing, and that 
a falſe proof cannot become true, from another 
which is true; I would only ſay, that it may ea- 
ſilh happen, and we know it even does happen 
every day, that evidence and truth not march- 
ing, as I may ſay, an equal pace, (becauſe 
truth is eſſentially in the thing it ſelf, whereas 
evidence is only in the relation aud proportion it 
has to the mind of thoſe to whom u is propos d 
the truth of an argument ſometimes a little in- 
volv'd, or demanding tus earneſt an application of 
the mid to be well underſlood, will recerve from 
another 
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another, plac'd beſide it, the evidence 
relating to ut, and will thereby become 
more convincing ; almoſt in the ſame 
manner, as one candle lighted in a cham- 
ber cannot grove hight enough, but which 
when joinid with others, make the room 
very light. And now we may aſſure thoſe 
who ſhall read this Treatiſe, that tis 
ouly on ſome particular ſubjetts, the na- 
ture of which is ſuch, that it neceſſari- 
ly oblig'd ns to uſe this ſort of metaphy- 

* fical arguments, which we have brought, 
to which we have immediately joind 
others, which are clear and eaſy to 
all the world. Our deſign in this work 
has been to inſtruct and eaify the true 
worſhippers of God, and to bring back 
to the adoration of that ſupreme Being, 
thoſe who have the misfortune to be ſe- 
aucd by the falſe allurements of irreli— 
gion; and to this end, we have endea- 
voured to make God known to man, aud 

man to himſelf, as we have ſaid in the 
beginning of this preface,that they are 
the two objects which moſt deſerve our 
attention, and which every wiſe man 
ought continually to gide bis mind to. 
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The Ixtrronuction. 


E are men before we are chriſtians, 
becauſe we are men by nature and 
chriſtians by grace, and nature is 
antecedcut to grace. But if na- 
ture precedes grace, grace is the 
erfection of nature, aud the union of theſe 
wo together conſtitutes a chriſtian. Nature 
urniſnes him with reaſon and underſtanding, 
with a body of marvellous ſtructure, with an 
immaterial and rational ſoul; and grace, which 
completes the chriſtian, in preſenting him with 
SE B Faith, 


Faith and 


reaſon 
join d to- 
get her. 


A Diſcourſe of Part J. 


Faith, confers on him a more pure and tran- 
ſcendent light than the light of reaſon. But 
as the chriſtian would be loſt, if faith was de- 
ſtroy'd, and the light ſhe has given him, ex- 
tinct in him; ſo would the man alſo be loſt in 
the chriſtian, if reaſon was deſtroy'd, and the 
light of nature exringuiſh'd in him. As then 
the man is antecedent to the chriſtian, and 
reaſon before faith, tis fit we ſhould firſt en- 


quire what uſe a man muſt make of his rea- 


ſon, and to what degree he may carry his no- 
tions and knowledge by mere natural light, be- 
fore we ſearch into the more ſublime heights 
that faith enables him to ſoar. 

Theſe two principles of our knowledge lye 
oft undiſtinguiſh'd in us, for want of ſufficient 
attention to the one and the other, and con- 


ſidering that tho' they are not diſunited, (and 


diſunited they cannot be, for both reſide in 
one and the ſame ſoul,) they are yet of a ve- 
ry diſtinct nature, ſo diſtinct, that each has its 
different principles, its rights and privileges. 
Reaſon conſults faith in matters, which of her 
{elf ſhe can't attain to; and faith makes uſe 
of reaſon in the eſtabliſhing her principles and 
foundation. Such matters as arc too kigh for 
reaſon, are the object of faith; and ſuch as 
are too low for faith, are left to the exerciſe 
of reaſon. But in religion reaſon and faith are 
mix d together, each lend their reſpective 
lights, and furniſn out their portion of know- 
ledge; for God, who is the object of religion, 
is equally the object of both, of faith and of 

1 reaſon 


ligion, 1 


and o 
caſon 4 
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reaſon: The chriſtian religion would not be 
reaſonable, if reaſon had no hand in it; nor 
would it be a religion of faith, if only reaſon 


fis'd it in our fouls. 
Ever ſince fin has darken'd our reaſon, and 


the ſeeds of all vice and error have taken root 


in the ſoul, a pure, true, and ſolid religion 
could not reign there, withour the aſſiſtance 
of a proper revelation to enlighten the mind, 
and purify the heart; to conduct the mind to 
God, the great and only object of rcligion, 
as I have obſerved above; and to inſpire the 
heart with ſuch ſentiments of reverence, fear, 
love, and obedicnce, as are due to him. Vet 
this hinders not but that in conſidering God 
in himſelf, and our ſoul alſo in her ſelf, as en- 
dued with underſtanding and will, ir may even 
at this time, and ſince the depravation of our 
nature by fin, be yet true, that there is fix'd 
in the ſoul a religion which may be called na- 
tural, 2. e. a religion which, as I may ſay, is 
born with us, independently of faith, or di- 
vine revelation. *Tis this religion which re- 
pores man as man; and yet after all, *tis bur 
y abſtraction, and in ſome meature with- 
drawing him from himſelf in his preſent con- 
dition, that we can come to the knowledge of 
it, and have its juſt idea. 
'Tis then from the proper idea of God, and 


from the abſtracted idea of man, that we mult 
form the idea of natural religion. And to this 74, diet 
end we ſhall divide this diſcourſe into two % bi 


3 


parts, which ſhall comprehend the whole ſub- e 


8-2 | ject: 


Nytural 


religion 


de hu d. 
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ject: The firſt ſhall treat of the knowledge of 


God, fo far as he is capable of being known 
by the light of nature; and the ſecond ſhall 
teach us the knowledge of our ſelves, and 
ſhew that there is a foundation for religion 


laid in our nature, which is inſeparable from 


our being; that this foundation is the natural 
relation there is betwixt a reaſonable creature 
and God, as the firſt and moſt worthy object 
of our underſtanding, our love, and our ado- 
ration. 

Now ſince 'tis in all theſe things together 
that natural religion properly conſiſts, inſo- 
much that it remains entirely incloſed within 
the bounds of nature's light, as ſeparated from 
that of divine revelation, tis at preſent eaſy 
to give a juſt definition of it in few words; by 
laying that natural religion conſiſts in the 
knowledge of God, ſo far as it may be attain'd 
to by the right uſe of reaſon, and in a pure 
and ſincere love of God, in paying him the 
homage that is due to him as the ſupreme Be- 
ing, and Creator of all things. Let us now 
explain all theſe ideas, and endeavour to give 
to every one irs juſt extent, as much as the 
brevity we have propoſed in this diſcourſe will 
give us leave. 


THE 
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Part I. Natnral Religion 


TH E 
FIRST PART. 


eee 


CHAP Ak 
Of the true idea we ought to form 
of God. 


[INCE God is, as we have obſcr- 
ved, the great object of natural 
religion, we cannot better begin 
h our diſcourſe, than by ſhe wing what 
is the proper idea, which reaſon ought and 
can form to it ſelf of God. Nothing thould 
be more caly to our reaſon than to haye a juſt 
idea of God; for ſince 'tis the nature of that 
idea to fill the whole capacity of our foul, it 
would be ſufficient ro conſider whether an idea 
fills it or not, to determine whether 'tis or is 
not the true idea of God. For if our foul 
| B 3 forms 
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forms to her ſelf an idea, beyond which ſhe 
can reach, and find ſomewhat in her ſelf and 
| her thoughts over and aboye what ſhe has 
| conceiv'd and comprehended in that idea, tis 
ni a certain ſign that it was not the idea of 
God: otherwiſe we might ſay that we could 
conceive ſomewhat greater than Gad, and then 

that very thing which we ſhould conceive 

more great and perfect than God, would be 

truly God. Tis certain therefore that to have 

the idea of God, we muſt have the moſt noble 

and perfect idea our ſoul is capable of forming. 

It the Pagan Philolophers had attended to this 

truth, they would not have err'd, as they did, 

#11 their notions of God, nor have left us, to 

the great ſhame of human reaton, ſo many dit- 

terent opinions concerning the nature of God, 

as there were different ſects among them. One 

can't avoid bluſhing upon reading even now 

in their Books the diverſity of ſentiments, al- 

moſt wholly cxtravagant, they have given out 

pon this ſubject. It were to be with'd, for 

the honour of human reaſon, that the know- 

ledge of 'em had been loſt with their Authors, 
and I think we ought not for the edification of 

the chriſtian reader to lay em before his eyes: 

They are mere phantoms which deſerve not to 

be drawn from their obſcurity in order to be 

conſuted; they can at preſent hurt no body. 

that the Upon theſe grounds then, which are fix'd 
„„ by rcafon ir ſeſf, that we can have no idea 


anarter 15 * 


»ucouſi- more noble than the idea of God, twould be 
fri wit» tolly to imagine that God is a corporeal aud 


of Gab, material 
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material being; the idea of matter is ſome- 
what ſo low and inconſiderable, tho' encom- 
paſs'd with all the ſplendour 'tis capable of, 
that 'tis impoſſible to find it in that grand and 
ſublime idea we ought to form of God. There 
is no body or matter (for theſe two words in 
the main ſignify but one and the ſame thing) 
which has not parts diſtinct from cach other: 
Now who can ſuppoſe there is any thing in 
God, which is not God? Or how conceive 
that all that is in God is God, if there is in 
God one part eſſentially different trom another 

art ? | 
g From hence alſo, that there is no matter, 
which has not parts, and parts too that are 
diviſible zz znfnitum, it would follow, that 
God would be by nature a diviſible being, and 
conſequently a being which might in its na- 
ture, and without implying any contradiction, 
be chang'd and deſtroy'd; becauſe the exi- 
ſtence of one part of matter not being eſſen- 
tially compriz'd in the exiſtence of any other 
part, the one might eſſentially exiſt without 
the other: Now this is the change and de— 
ſtruction of the compound. Abſurdities ſo 
groſs, that there's no man who is not ſtartled 
at em, when apply'd to God, and made part 
of the idea of the divinity. 

But not to ſearch ſo far for reaſons to ſhew, 


that we ought to ſeparate the idea of matter 


from the idea of God, how ſubtle and lumi- 
nous ſoever it be conceiv'd to be, and with. 
out going about to dive deep into the nature 
* Ro." * P B A N af 


7 


necd but dwell a little upon the firſt ſuppoſi- 
tion, we have already eſtabliſh'd, that we 
ought to have the moſt perfect idea of God 
our reaſon is capable of, for in this caſe the 
idea of matter will fall of it ſelf from before 
our eycs, to give place to a far more noble 


one, which is the idea of a ſpirit. For 'ris 


certain that a ſpirit is ſomewhat of it ſelf far 
more nobic than body; and he muſt have no 
ſpirit himſelf, or believe others to have none, 
who is ſeriouſly intent upon proving that ſpi- 
rit is more excellent than body. Now as eve- 
rv thing which exiſts really, and of it ſelf, is 
cithcr body or ſpirit, in ſeparating from the 
dea of God the idca of body or matter, we 
muſt neceſſarily ſuperinduce the idea of ſpirit, 
and ſay that God is a ſpirit, an immaterial, in- 
diviſible, incorruptible, intelligent being, and 
poſſeſſing with theſe qualifications all thoſe 
which arc eſſentially united with underſtand- 
ing, as the love of every thing that intelligence 
judges worthy of love, the hatred of every 


thivg which deſerves to be hated; and ſuch o- 


ther attributes as are proper to a ſpirit, and in 
a glorious manner aiffingwiſh it from body. 

This is not all: A Spirit may be united to 
a Body; we know it by our ſelves, who are a 
compound of foul and body: but we cannot 
reaſonably haye ſuch an idea of God; for then 
either he would be God equally by body and 
ſpirit; or by {pirit only - Or 4 


cher. He cannot be God by virtue of body, 
| 99 
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of matter itſelf, to diſcover all its defects; we 


both toge- 
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as we have juſt prov'd. No more can he be 
ſo by the ſpirit conſider'd as pnited to bo- 
dy, ſince were this the caſe, %e Godhead 
would depend upon that union with the body, 
and God would be no longer God if he was 
not encompals'd with body and matter: which 
is wholly abſurd, becauſe body and ſpi- 
rit being two ſubſtances eſſentially different 
the one from the other, the exiſtence of the 
one is not eſſentially included in that of the 
other. Laſtly, He cannot be God by this 
union of ſpirit with body, in a like manner 
as we are men by the union of rhe body with 
the ſoul, firſt, becauſe ſpirit and body not 
having eſſentially any neceſſary connexion the 
one with the other, ſince, as I have obſerv'd, 
the one may exiſt without the other, this uni- 
on would not be neceſſary and eſſential in 
God, and which of its own nature could nor 
be otherwiſe ; bur a contingent and acciden- 
ral union, which might be, or might nor ; 
which wouldentirely deſtroy the idea of God. 
Secondly, If the idea of God conſiſted in that 
of a Being made up of body and ſpirit, body 
would be as much of the eſſence of the Di- 
vinity as ſpirit; as tis alſo eſſential to a man 
to have a bod „as well as a ſoul; and in this 
caſe all that we have ſaid of the inſeparable 
defects of matter and body would be found in 
God; which would be the moſt monſtrous idea 
in the world. It remains then that the idea of 
matter or body, under what notion ſoever con- 
ſider'd, alone, or united with ſpirit, can in 2 
| wuc 


God is an 
inne 
Spirit. 
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wiſe belong to God; and by conſequence we 
muſt recur to the ſole idea of ſpirit, and ſay 
that God is a pure ſpirit. | 

Here then we are come pretty near tò the 
true idea of God, but this is yet the firſt 
draught only, which we muſt finiſh, if we 
would juſtly repreſent the original, and deſcribe 
its proper features: Another idea added to the 
former may ſuſfice for this, and that's the i- 
dea of infinity, by laying that God is an iu- 
ſiuite ſpirit. For if the idea we ought to 
have of God is the moſt noble and perfect 
we can conceive, as we have prov'd already, 
we cau't refule to add the attribute of infinity 
to the idea of God, without aſcribing to it 
leſs extent and grandeur than our foul is capa- 
ble of giving it; ſince to every one of the per- 
fections of a ſpirit, we can add degrees of 
greatneſs and excellence in inſinitum. Thus 
to wiſdom, to power, to juſtice, to goodneſs, 
and ſuch other attributes or characters of a 
ſpirit, we can always join that of infinity, 
and lay, an infinite wiſdom, an infinite pow- 
er, and ſo of the reſt; from whence it fol- 
lows, that to form an idea of God, which 
wants nothing of all our ſoul can conceive, 


 thar's proper to the nature of a perfect being, 


we muſt ſay, that God is an infinite ſpirit: 
Without this, the idea of God would be con- 
founded with that of our ſoul, which is a ſpi- 
rit; and with that of the Angels, which are 
alſo ſpirits: Bur theſe being all ſpirits to which 
we cannot join the idea of infinity, tis pro- 


be 
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perly by that attribute that God is plac'd in 
o high a diſtinction from all other ſorts of 
ſpirits whatſoever ; that 'ris in this ſole re- 
gad he is acknowledg'd as God, and his idea 
is no longer mix'd or confounded with the 
' ideas of all other ſpirits. 
All that we have here to obſerve is, that G,1 ;, i- 
this idea of infinity, which is neceſſarily join'd he in 
with that of ſpirit, in order to form by their . 
fy union and conjunction a juſt idea of God, ex- 
; rends itſelf, as I may ſay, over the whole ei- 
| ſence of the divinity, in ſuch fort, that in 
whatever reſpect we conſider it, we mult at- 
tribute infinity to it. For was there one caſe 
only, where infinity was wanting, the idea of 
God would be defective, and no longer his 
idea. To clear up this obſervation : 
The firſt thing which preſents itſelf in a 
ſpirit, as in all other beings, is their exiſtence; 
for if they do not actually exiſt, and are onl 
poſſible, it is then nothing at all; but if that 
exiſtence had a beginning, and may have an 
end, the idea of infiniry cannot accord with 
it: Therefore to find it in God, as we have 
faid it neceſſarily muſt be found in him, God 
muſt not only actually exiſt, bur mult never 
have had a beginning of exiſtence, nor ever 
have an end: For if he had begun to be, we 
might find, by tracing backwards to a certain 
point of time, how diſtant ſoever it be ſup- 
pos'd, a limit beyond which there was no- 
thing. But to bring into the idea of God one 
ſole moment, wherein we might truly ſay, that 
in 
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inthat moment God was nothing, is a thought 
fo abſurd and impious asnot to be mention'd 
without horrour. God then is infinite with 
regard to his exiſtence, becauſe he neyer had 
a beginning. He is infinite alſo in reſpect of 
fururity, for as he could not have a beginning, 
fo can he have no end: Thus infinity is ct- 
fential ro his exiſtence, he is infinite in dura- 
tion, which is what we properly call his eter- 
niry. | 

He is infinite alſo in his perfections; firſt, 
in that one alone cannot be wanting to him, 
without a great defect in reſpect to the per- 
fection wanted, and a ſort of limitation, that 
is inconſiſtent with infinity. But he is likc- 
wiſe infinite in every one of the perfections 
we conccive in him, ſuch are his knowledge, 
his wiſdom, his power, his goodneſs, and 
juch others; upon which we ſhall make our 
particular obſervations in the ſequel of this 
diſcourſe. 

From all then that has been ſaid it follows, 
that the idea of God, his idea, as I may ſay, 
in miniature, conſiſts in conceiving him under 
theſe two notions join'd 1". a0 of an in fi- 
nite ſpirit And that his idea, as I may ſay, 
at full length, and copied a little cloſer to na- 
ture, is to conceive him under the extenſive 
notion of an eternal ſpirit, infinitely wiſe, 
infinitely mighty, infinitely good, infinitely 
juſt, poſſeſſing all forts of perfections, and e- 
very perfection without bounds, without end, 
without meaſure; tis to conceive him as be 
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firſt being, from whom all others have re- 
ceividꝰtheirs; who having created the world 
by his wiſdom and his power, ſuſtains and go- 
verns it by the ſame power and the fame wiſ- 
dom; ttis to conceive him as the ſovereign 
Lord of the univerſe, under whoſe command 
are all the nations of the earth; who by his 
infinite goodneſs muſt confer happineſs upon 
good men, and by his infinite juſtice inflict 
evil upon the impious and ungodly. If any 
thing be yer wanting, to compleat the idea we 
here give of God, upon the bare principles of 
natural rcafon, 'tis allow'd to that ſame rea- 
fon, to add ſuch as ſhall be judg'd worthy to 
be join'd to the foregoing, provided this is 
always bore in mind, that no idea can cver be 
form'd of God fo great, bur that God will ſtill 
be greater than this idea; for *cis the nature of 
infinity not to be included in any finite; and 
our ſoul being finite, tis not poſſible it ſhould 
comprehend the whole idea of God, and that 
what is finite ſhould not be abſorpt in infi- 


nity. 
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CHAp. II. 
The exiſience of God demonſtrated from 


the idea we have grven of him, and 
prov'd from all the moſt evident and 
certam principles of natural reaſon, 


and firſt from metaphyſical proofs. 


"HE holy Scripture in one place tells us 
that God is a God who hides himſelf, 
* Iſa. xlv. or a God that's hid *, and in another that 


Nom. i Cod manifeſts himſelf, and ſhews himſelf to 


19, 20. be clearly ſeen f. Theſe two ways of repre- 


How God ſenting God to us ſcem oppoſite, but in realit 
both bid, 8 * ö 


un elf, are not ſo. God hides himſelf from our fen- 
{rom, and ſes, and manifeſts himſelf to our reaſon. God 
manifeſis hides himſelf from our reaſon too, when ſhe 


himſelf t - _— f l 
neat goes about to ſeck him in the ordinary ideas 


ſhe has of things; but he manifeſts himſelf to 


that ſame reaſon, when ſhe purifies her ideas 
from every thing that's grols in em, and gives 


'em all the ſpirituality they are capable of 


having. Godis a God who hides himſelf from 
the audacious temerity of a proud ſpirit, that 
will attempt ro ſound the depths of the Divi- 
nity, and, as I may ſay, meaſure infinity, in 
endeavouring to comprehend all that God is, 
but who not being able to comprehend him; 
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and include him wholly in his idea, is ignorant 
of him, and does not know him: Somewhat 
like a man, who makes himſelf incapable of 
ſeeing the Sun by having fix d his eyes too ſted- 
faſtly upon ir. But God is a God who mani- 
feſts himſelf to a wiſe and humble reaſon, which 
perceiving it ſelf unable to know God wholly 
as he is, is content with knowing that he is, 
with diſcerning him in his works, with diſco- 
vering the Creator in the creature, and per- 
ceiving him under the veil, with which he con- 
ceals his Majeſty from us. We may then ſay 
of God what is ſaid of light, there's nothing 
in the world more known, and nothing withal 
that's leſs known. There's no ordinary work- 
man, no ignorant ſailor, or common ſoldier 
but knows light; and there's no philoſopher, 
none of the moſt contemplative ſpirits can tell 
What it is: It expoſes to our view every thing 
that our eyes are capable of ſeeing, but tis at 


the ſame time ſo hid from our underſtanding, 


that man with all his ſagacity and judgment at- 
ter ſo many thouſand years ſtudy, in order to 


attain to the knowledge of it, has not been able, 


even to this time, to form a juſt idea of it. 
Two things principally contribute to pro- 
duce in us this ignorance of God, and accord- 
ing as they are greater or leſſer, and in the pro- 
portion they are join'd together, they cauſe a 
greater or leſſer ignorance of God, an igno- 


rance which amounts to atheiſm, or which at 


leaſt comes very near it; the one is from the 
mind, and the other proceeds from the heart, 


and 


From 

whence 
our igne- 
rance of 
God pre- 
ceeds. 
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and ſeldom 'tis they are ſeparate from each 
other. As the firſt ideas which are form'd in 
our ſoul are taken from ſenſible objects, te 
imagination is in us the firſt faculty of our 
foul which traces the ideas of the objects 
which ſtrike upon our ſenſes. Tis a fort of 
inward painting, which without canvas, pen- 
cil, or colours, forms in our ſoul the images 
of the things we ſee, and touch, or which 
make an impreſſion upon us, by ſuch other | 
ways as nature has form'd, to convey into out 
minds the knowledge of ſenſible objects. Thus 
infants at the breaſt or in the cradle know 
their nurſes, and other perſons who are wont 
| to come near em, and by their countenance. 
| their voice, their behaviour diſtinguiſh em fro: 
| all other perſons who are leſs familiar wit!: 
| them, or wholly ſtrangers to em. Being 
| thus accuſtom'd from our tendereſt ycars to 
| fill our mind with ſenſible images, when we 
grow up we find it difficult ro conceive any 
| thing which comes not in by the imagination; 
and as the imagination can receive only thoſe 
images or ideas of things which fall under the 
ſenſes, it is from figures, colours, ſounds, and 
others of the ſame nature, that we naturally 
form conceptions ; what is beyond we cannot 
conceive, and our mind is not rais'd thither 
' | without ſtraining, and through the aſſiſtance 
1 of divers reflexions. Tis upon this account 
| it is ſo difficult for us to know the {pirituality 
1 of our ſoul, tho' we are otherwiſe convinc'd . 
| | of its ſpirituality : The nature of a ſpi- 
| it 
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rit eſcapes our thoughts, becauſe not intro- 
duc'd by the imagination, and that in asking 


our ſelves how a ſpirit is form'd, we find nei- 
ther figure nor colour to alcribe ro it ; theſe 
we muſt take from body, and thus we ſhould 


deſtroy the nature of a ſpirit by inveſting it 


with that of a body. 


If going yet higher, and poſſeſs d with theſe 2 ima- 
ination 
depraves 
the true 


not be able to find him there, and the more 3 of 


Ged. 


prejudices of education and infancy, we woul 
{carch our God in our imagination, we ſhould 


pains we ſhould take in tracing his image, the 
more would our reaſon ſtand up againſt our 
imagination, and rcject every image of God, 
under what figures or colours ſoever the fan- 
cy ſhould paint him: For our mind is at all 
t mes endued with fo much reaſon and under- 
ſtanding as to know that a God who is figu- 
red and coloured is no God. Thus by che 
contraricty we perceive in our fouls betwixt 
"ur rcalou and our imagination, and by the 
difficulty che foul, captivated ro ſenſe, 


finds in freeing her ideas from the images u- 


lually lying before her, the makes little or 
no advances iu her enquiries after the know- 
ledge of God, and is tempted to believe there 
is no God. I fay ſhe is tempted to believe 
it, not that ſhe really believes ir, for ſhe o- 
therwiſe finds ſo many reaſons both from 
without, and in her ſelf, to believe there is a 
God, that ſhe can't reſolve to lay poſitively 
there is none; and the part ſhe takes then is 
neither to deny it nor affum ir, but to remain 
(. | in 
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in ſuſpence and float in doubt. This is what 
the poet and philoſopher Philetac, who was 
contemporary with Alex andes, has clegant- 
ly expreſsd in one of his poems, recited by 
Stobæus; Think, ſays he, that there is a God, 
and honour him; but labour not to enquire 
what he is; you'll reap no advantage from 
that enquiry. Neither trouble your ſelf much 
with knowing certainly whether there is or 
is not one, but be content with honouring him 
as if he actually was fed be does not re- 
guire of you that you ſhould know cht. he 


79. Nothing can better diſcover to us the 


terrible perplexity of a foul which perceives 
there is a God, and yet can't trace his image; 
but nothing lays more open to us the force 
of truth, which cauſes this unreſolved foul to 
bend under the belief of a Divinity, by fol- 
lowing in that deplorable extremity the wiſeſt 


and fateſt ſide of the queſtion, which is that 


of honouring God, and paying him a religious 
worſhip. This beautiful ſentiment of a Pa- 
gan, and one brought up too in ſuch a Court 
as Alexander's, thould make our preſent fine 
gentlemen bluſh for ſhame, who expoſe reli- 
gion and all ſacred matters to ridicule, and not 
being content to calumniate the moſt ſolid acts 
of devotion as a weaknels of ſpirit, take pains 
to drive others from 'em, and to vilify as 
much as in them lies, the majeſty of God, and 
the moſt noble ſentiments of conſcience. 
The ſecond thing we have mention'd, which 
renders the belief of a God difficult to our 


{oul, 
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ſoul, is the obſtacle the heart lays before it. 
It would be for our intereſt ro have a full and 
entire perſuaſion of the matter; for weak and 


indigent as we are by nature, ſubject to af- 


flictions without number, and our life too, at- 
ter having gone thro” infinite misfortunes, be- 
ing at laſt to lic down in the horrours of a 
grave, we ſhould have a vaſt intereſt in own- 
ing God tor our Creator, Freſerver, Director, 
upon whom we might repole every thing 
which concerns our happineſs, in order to 
ſeek in his protection and love a remedy for 
our preſent ills, and a prevention of thoſe of 
another life, whereof we have rhe foretaſte 
in our foul. Bur our heart has too great a 
complacency for itfelf, ro delight in a belief, 
which takes from ir the liberty and right of 
diſpoſing of its affections as it thinks fit. When 
we firmly believe there is a God, we are ſen- 
ſible a man is no longer maſter of himſelf, 
we find him ſubject ro an infinite dependence, 
which requires him to ſacrifice every thing to the 
dominion God has over us. He is no longer re- 
ſtrain d by his pleaſures, hisriches, his honours, 
his relations, his own lelf; he muſt quit all for 
God, he mult do every thing for God ; and as 
all things may be hop'd from his fayour, it we 
ſerve him-wich the zeal and fidelity which are 
due to him, ſo ought weao tear the utmoſt 
puniſhment from his juſt reſentment, if we 
don't honour him, or prove unfaithful to him. 
The heart feels this, and 'tis that ſentiment 
wounds and importunes it. It is deftrous to 
© > get 
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get rid of it, but this it can't do without ſay- 
ing to itſelf, There 7s no God. The mind 
could not ſay this to itſelf, the ſaw *rwould 
be folly to believe it, but the heart more 
daring than the mind, in ſecret ſays it, be- 
caule it deſires to have it fo. It ſometimes 
happens, that the heart thro” the earneſtneſs of 
its wiſhes draws the mind into the fame ſen— 
timents, corrupts its underſtanding, puts out 
its lights, and at laſt hurries it on to a like 
judgment, and to ſay, There is no God. Tis 
ſeldom indeed, the heart and mind, what 
relation ſoever they bear to each other, come 
to agree in this point. Certain notions en- 
graven in the bottom of the conſcience, which 
lies open to God only and wherein he has 
fix'd his throne, iſſue out thence and diſturb 
this fatal union of the heart and mind; the 
confound the latter in laying the truth before 
it, which it had ſuffer'd the artifices of the 
heart to raviſh from it; and they deprive the 
hearr of that falſe tranquillity it had procur'd 
with fo much pains, and fill it with fears and 
horror. Then all theſe follies of the heart 
and mind, from whence the atheiſm was form- 
cd, (if it is indecd true, that there ever was 
a perfect atheiſt in the world, which I can't 
r my ſelf, whatever inſtances are 
rought to the contrary ; for I rather think 
em the effect of oſtentation and ſhew, than 
to proceed from the real inward ſentiment of 
the heart and mind, which no man can judge 
certainly of) then, I ſay, all theſe follies of 
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the heart and mind diſappear and vaniſh. By 
theſe ſecrer notions of the ſoul, and by theſe 
horrors of conſcience God manifeſts himſelf to 
the man, who would gladly not have known 
him; and at the ſame time this man, beſotted 
by his deluſions, and perverted by his vices, 


gloried in ſaying, There is no God; God com- 


ing our as from behind the curtain this wretch- 
cd ſinner had drawn over his ſoul, thews him- 
{elf ro him, and ſpeaks aloud, Here I am; 
here is thy God, the God whom thou reject- 
eſt, and who will hercafter judge thee. 

I hope this Treatiſe, deſign'd to confirm 
ſuch good men as ſhall read it in the moſt 
pure ſentiments of natural reaſon, and of faith 
rogether, will not meer with any one, the 
vices of whoſe heart, and the deluſions of whole 
mind, have produced the ſad - effects we have 
juſt defcrib'd ; bur in caſe there is found among 
the readers of this {mall tract any perſon, up- 
on whom the impious diſcourſes of libertines 
have made an impreſſion, I beg of him to give 
an attention to what I am about to deliver, 
worthy the important ſubject I am to treat of. 
The queſtion is not about a matter that's indif- 


ferent whether it be known or not, a matter 


that may be bclicy'd or disbeliev'd, without 
hazard; a matter, in fine, that has been cre- 
dited from our infancy, and which we'll give 
credit to no longer, till it be firſt examin'd, 
whether this belief was not a miſtaken belief, 
and whether the reaſons for not believing are 
more ſtrong than thoſe we have had for our 
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belief. This laſt article is indeed agreeable to 
reaſon, and at preſent u demand no more. 
Let us begin then with the reaſons we and o- 
thers with us have had for our belief of a Dei— 
ty. As this ſubject w. ad of it ſelf farnith 
us with matter for a great work, and muſt ne- 
verthelels here take up but a ſmall part of a 
diſcouiſe, that's not defiyn'd to be very long, 
we mult contract the matter, and be content 
with a imal!l portion of the arguments, that 
might be urg'd. 

I ſhall reduce all I have a deſign to make 
aſs of to three claſſes: The firſt ſhall be of 
thoſe proofs that are nam metaphyſical : The 
ſecond, of arguments call'd phy/ecal, or natu- 
ral: And the third ſhal! == of thoſe that are 
ſtyl d moral, Metaphy ſical proofs are ſuch as 
are made by way of abſtraction, and from the 
ſimple conſideration of the nature of things 
themſelves: As when we reaſon upon the na- 
ture of ſpirits in general, upon that of matter, 
and the like, w ;irhonr carrying our views to 
any particular ſubject, the ſoul, for inſtance, 


or an angel, when we in general treat of the 


nature of ſpirits ; or to gold, a ſtone, wood, 
or ſuch other ſubjects; when we talk of mat- 
ter in an abſtract, vagne, and general no- 
tion. A phyſical argument, is an argument 
form'd upon any particular natural ſubject, up- 
ON its qualities, its cauſes, and the like mat- 
ters. And laſtly, a moral proof is a ſort 
of rcaſoning very different from the two for- 


mer, 
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mer, and which is ſubdivided into divers kinds, 

ſuch, for inſtance, are arguments taken from 
| + yirtue or vice; from the notions of con- 
; Acience; from the uniformity or univerſality 
1 of an opinion conſtantly received in the world, 
in all ages, in all countries, among all ſorts 
and conditions of men, and other like reaſons. 
Every one of theſe forts of reaſonings has its 
particular demonſtrations, and in every one 
an argument amounts to demonſtration, 2. e. 
'tis a proof to which every wile and reaſona- 
ble man ought to ſubmit, when he has all the 
degrees of evidence he can have in that way. 
But when he mcets with a ſubject where all 
theſe forts of proofs unite together, they then 
form ſomewhat more than a barc demonſtra- 
tion, ſince the union of their force and evi— 
dence cannot but let in ſuch a light upon the 
mind, that only the wilfully blind can avoid 
perceiving the truth; and carry ſuch convi- 
ction along with it, that the heart and mind 
muſt neceſſarily acquieſce in, unleſs they are 
grown to brutiſh, as to be wholly inſenſible of 
realon. Theſe three ſorts of proofs and de- 
mouſtratiens, are in the ſubjects where they 
occur thus united one to the other, the three- Ec. iv. 
fold cord the Wile man ſpeaks of. But with **: 
this difference, that this, tho' very hard to break, 
may yet break at laſt ; whereas the other can 
never be broken: Nothing is ſubtle enough to 
dilunite theſe cords, they hold too faſt to each 
other to be ſeparated, ſince tis the nature of 
the thing that keeps 'em together, nor the art 
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and induſtry of thoſe who uſe *em in oppoſing 


error. I ſhall begin with metaphy ſical proofs; 


theſe require a little earneſt application of the 
mind, which all mankind indeed are not ca- 
pable of; but they have this peculiar to em, 
that when plac'd in their full light, they make 
themſelves felt by every one, and carry the 
mind along with 'em. The arguments then 
of this fort which offer themſelves upon this 
ſubject, are the following. 

If I can form to my ſelf the idca of God, 
there neceſſarily is a God. This conſequence 
does not appear at firſt view to flow from its 
principle; and yet it actually does, as I ſhall 
preſently prove; bur firſt we muſt eſtabliſh the 
principle ir ſelf, which is its foundation, and 
"tis with this I ſhall begin. 

I fay then 'ris certain I can have ſuch an idea 
of God, as I have preſuppos'd in the begin- 


ning of this diſcourſe, vg. of a being abſo- 


The man- 
ner of con- 
cetving 
two things 
that are 
contradi- 
tory. 


lately perfect; and I fay withal, there is no 
man who finds not the idea in himſelf, if he 
will attend to it. This idea of God is fix'd in 
the bottom of our ſoul, but ſo encompaſſed 
with prejudice, and cover'd over with dark- 
neſs, that 'tis neceſſary the ſoul thould retire 


within her ſelf in order to ſeek it there, and 


draw it out from that fatal obſcurity of errors 


and prejudice that ſurrounds it, and conceals 


it from the firſt notions of our underſtanding, 


and our weak reaſon. 
Indeed, it can't but be allow'd firſt of all, 


that our foul has naturally the faculty of form- 
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ing to her {elf all ſorts of ideas, that imply no 
contradiction ; for as to thoſe which are con- 


tradictory, we can have no idea of them, but 
by way of negation and rejection. They are 


therefore contradictory, becauſe the nature of 


em is ſuch that one cannot be the other: 
Now if 'tis impoſſible the one ſhould be the 
other, how can our ſoul join 'em together, 
and unite em in her idea, ſince the idea ſhe 
would then have would be evidently falſe, and 
in being falſe would nor be the idea of the 
things themſelves ? Ideas are a fort of picture 
or image of the things ſhe conceives, which 


our foul draws her ſelf and in her ſelf: But as 


the image or picture of a tree, for inſtance, 
can't be that of a man; nor the picture and 
image of a man that of the ſun, the moon, 
the ſca, nor, in general, any other thing be- 
ſides a man; in the ſame manner our ſoul can 
have no idea of any thing ſimply impoſſible 
and contradictory, but, as I have ſaid, by 
way of negatzon and rejection, and not b 
way of union and affirmation, ſince this latter 
idea would be eſſentially different from the 
idea of any matter purely contradictory. A 
little attention will diſcover the force of this 
reaſoning, and eaſily convince the mind of its 
certainty. 

In the ſecond place I obſerve, that our ſoul 
neither finds nor can find any ſuch ſort of con- 
traqiction in forming the idea of a being ab- 
ſolutely perfect. For if there was any thing 
in that idea implying a contradiction, this 

| would 
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would be either in the ſimple idea of a perfe- 
ction, whatſocver it be; or in the union of 
all perfections together; or, laſtly, in the de- 
gree of each of theſe perfections. Now *'tis 
not only poſſible, but tis eaſy withal for our 


ſoul to form the ideas of theſe three things, in 


the union of all which thetrue idea of God con- 
ſiſts, as we have {thewn in the foregoing Chap- 
ter. To begin with that of the perfections 
themſelves. 


The idea which here firſt offers it ſelf is 


that of ex/tence ; next follows the idea of a 


fetves the ſubſtance, oppos'd to that of a ſimple acci- 


idea of a 
being ab- 
folutely 
perfect, 


dent ; to the idea of a ſubſtance is join'd rhat 
of a ipirit, oppos'd to the idea of a body, or 
matter. In the idea of a ſpirit there's no dit- 
ficulty in conceiving that of an underſtanding, 
a will, and ſuch others, which diſtinguiſh a 
ſpirit from matter, and which carry its excel- 
lence infinitely beyond that of a body. There 
can be no difficulty, I ſay, in thus forming di- 
vers ideas repreſenting ſeveral perfections, e- 
very one of em poſſible, whether they actual- 
ly exiſt in any ſubject, or no; becauſe to have 
{imply the idea of any thing, tis nor neceſſa- 
ry to have recourſe to its exiſtence, to ſec 
whether it really exiſts; tis enough that it 
may exiſt, and that it implics in it no con- 
tradiction: There is in reality but one ſun in 
the world, and yet we can form the idea of a 
ſecond, a third, and a fourth ſun. 

This firſt propoſition being demonſtrated, to 
wit, that we can have the idea of every thing 
that 
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that is in it ſelf and its own nature a true per- 
fection, or a real quality; I pals on to the ſe- 
cond, which is, that nothing hinders but that 
the ideas of all perfections may be found uni- 
ted in the idea of one ſole object, ſuch as that 
is which we name God. The reaſon of this is, 
that the ſimple idea of one perfection has no- 
thing in it contradictory to the idea of any o- 
ther perfection; unleſs what is a perfection in 
one kind be contradictory with what makes up 
the eſſence or perfection of a quite different 
kind; for then the one idea would neceſſarily 
deſtroy the other. For inſtance, tis a perte- 
ction in matter to be extended, and to have 
divers parts really diſtinct from each other: 
And 'tis on the other hand a perfection of a 


ſpirit to have no extenſion, and not to be com- 


poſed of divers parts really diſtinct. The per- 
tection of a complete circle is to have no an- 
gles, and the perfection ot a ſquare is to have 
angles: Theſe perfections deſtroying one the 
other, are inconſiſtent with each other; and 
our ſoul can in no wiſe unite in one ſole idea 
the perfection of a ſpirit and that of a body, 
the perfection of a complete circle and that of 
a perfect ſquare, ſo that the ſquare ſhall be 
round, and the ſpirit a body. But when the 
perfections have nothing in em that's inconſi- 
ſtent, ſuch as are thoſe of exiſtence, of ſub- 
ſtance, ſpirit, underſtanding, will, power, 
wildom, Sc. as nothing hinders bur that they 
may be found in the ſame ſubject, ſo there is 
no obſtacle withal but that we may form an 
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idea to our ſelves, which joins 'em all toge- 
ther, and unites 'em in our mind. 

would obſerve in the third place, that as 
it would not be enough to have the idea of a 
being abſolutely perfect, to have the idea of 
perfections in general, and to join 'em toge- 
ther in this particular being; but that we muſt 
not admit of any that was in any reſpect an 
imperfection, and that had not the full extent 
of grandeur and excellence 'twas capable of; 
there was no inconſiſtency in forming ſuch an 
idea of every one of theſe perfections, 2. e. an 
idea in the higheſt degree of em, which is 
that of infinity. Is it not caſy, for inſtance, 
to conceive a being, which never had a begin- 
ning, and ſhall never have an end; a bein 
perfect in underſtanding and wiſdom, able to 
do whatever he pleaſes, independent on all 
other beings, and upon whom all others de- 
pend? There's ſo far from being a contradi- 
ction in any of theſe things, that on the other 
hand there's no idea agrees better with every 
one of em, than the idea of infinity, ſince tis 
by that quality of inſinity only that every one 
of 'em is made perfect. From all that I have 
now faid it follows then, that we have the idea 
of a being abſolutely perfect; and from that 
idea, which cannot be diſputed me, after the 
proots I have given of it, it follows there is 
actually ſuch a being; for if this ablolutely 


2 being was only poſſible, twould not 


e ablolutely perfect, becauſe whatever is only 
poſſible, and does not actually exiſt, is no- 
thing ; 
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thing; and that which is nothing has in it ſelf 
no perfection, much leſs all perfections. 

In every other ſort of ideas of things, what- 
ſoever they be, twould be ill reaſoning to 
infer their actual exiſtence from the idea we 
have of em: For to have an idea, it ſuffices 
to know their nature and eſſence, ſince actual 
exiſtence does not enter into that idea; be- 
cauſe there being none among them whoſe el- 
{ence contains all fort of perfections, there's 
none alſo whoſe exiſtence is not contingent, 
and may be ſeparated from its eſſence. Thus 
an angel might have had the idea of a man, 
tho' there had never been ſo much as one man 
in the world; and we can caſily conccive an- 
other world, though there is but one world : 
But as exiſtence is not only a great perfection, 
but withal the foundation of all other perfe- 
ctions, which exiſt no longer than the ſubject 
they inhere in continues to be, for this cauſe 
real and actual exiſtence is neceſſarily included 
in the idea of an abſolutely perfect being: In- 
ſomuch that 'twould be a very manifeſt con- 
tradiction, that there could be an idea of a 
being abſolutely perfect, and that this being 
ſhould not exiſt. We have ſhewn that we can- 
not have contradictory ideas of the lame 
thing; and we have proved that we have the 
idea of a being abſolutely perfect; what fol- 
lows then is, that this being actually exiſts ; 
and that as a being abſolutely perfect and God 
are the ſame thing, God then really exiſts, 
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The ſe- This abſtracted and metaphyſical argument 
or tr of the truth of the exiſtence of a God, ſhall 
proof of here be attended with another: after which 
= * we'll pats on to phyſical demonſtrations, and 
God. from them to moral, which conſpire in the 


That mat- been, nor can poſſibly ceaſe to be. But I 


ter 15 not 


eternal. 


| 


confirmation of the fame Truth. Something 
muſt have either exiſted from eternity, or it 
muſt not. This laſt propoſition cannot be 
true; for if it were ſo, that which began to 
be muſt have produced it ſelf; and in order to 
produce it felt it muſt have exiſted, fince what 
is not in being cannot act; this is cyident ; 
lomething then there was from eternity: All 
the world allows it. Our buſineſs then is to 
know where to find that eternity, and in what 
lubject it reſides. All atheiſts, or they who 
belicve themſelves ſuch, and affect to appear 
ſo, place it in matter: Some, as Eprenrus, 
Democritus, and other pagan philoſophers, 
have aſcrib'd it to certain {mall parts of mat- 
ter ſeparated from cach other, which they have 
named atoms; others, as Plato, have placed 

it in a confuſed heap of matter without form, 

which they have call'd chaos; and laſtly, o- 

thers, as Arz/totle, in the matter and form of 
the univerſe, ſuch as we have at preſent. All 

theſe different opinions unite in this, that 

they make matter eternal, and thereby attri- 

bute to it a neceſſary and independent exi- 

ſtence, ſo that it could not poſſibly have not 


would firſt know of theſe ingenious contrivers, 
whence they have borrow'd their notion of 
the 
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the cternity of matter; for if their notion is 
real, and not chimerical, either it muſt have 
been revcal'd ro em by ſome being 11perior 
ro all human underſtanding, or by long medi- 
ration and deep enquiry into the nature of 
matter, they mult have diſcover'd there this 
eternity, conccal'd in the bottom of its eſ- 
ſence. They won't, moſt certainly, ſay they 
have it by inſpiration, nor by revelation, ſince 
they own no being above matter it {elf : They 
mult ſay then, tis by ſearching deep into the 
nature of matter they have found out its cter- 
nity. If fo, they may think themſelves hap- 
py for being made quite otherwiſe than the 
reſt of mankind: For our part, what pains 
ſoever we may take to diſcern eternity in oe 
eſſence of matter, we freely own our ſelves 
unable to find it there. All that we ſee there, 
is, that tis ſuſceptible of divers forms, of di- 
vers ſeuſible qualities, and of divers changes, 


but not of cternity. We find too, the more 


we ſound and examine it, that eternity is in- 
conſiſtent with it; for as every part of matter 
muſt have been equally eternal, if theſe parts 
werc from eternity ſeparate, they muſt have 
been io by nature, ſince there was nothing in 
em but pure and ſimple nature; but whatever 
any being is by nature, that it muſt continue 
to be; and conſequently the parts of matter, 
which by nature and eſſence were ſeparate 
from other parts, could never have ceaſed to 
be ſeparate, neither could they have join'd 
themſelves together, as they have done; tholc 

4 alſo, 
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alſo, which by their cternal eſſence had been 
join'd, could never have come to a ſeparation ; 
that only which is contingent in its being and 
eſſence can be ſubject to ſuch alterations, to 
exiſt at one time after one manner, and at an- 
other time after another. 

Again, if matter has exiſted from all cterni- 
ty, it has either been in motion or in reſt; . 
nov in which ſoever of theſe two ſtares it has 
been, that muſt be eſſential to it. If in mo- 
tion, then it could not be in reſt without chan- 
ging its nature; and if in reſt, motion would 
have been foreign to it. Farther, what is it 
that has ſuperadded motion to it, if from all 
eternity it has been at reſt? Twas all alone, 
there was nothing elſe but matter; and if it 
has been in motion from all eternity, what has 
taken that away, and reduced it to a ſtate of 
reſt? Since then we ſee matter to be indiffe- 
rently ſuſceptible in its nature of motion and 
reſt, the determination it has recciy'd to the 
one or the other, muſt have proceeded from 
ſome other cauſe than from matter it ſelf; and 
it muſt have had an external and powerful prin- 
ciple which has put ſuch parts of matter in mo- 
tion as has pleas'd him, and given reſt to o- 
thers. This principle muſt * „ and 
not be deriv'd from matter; now if this prin- 
cCiple is not God, I deſire to know what is. 

I laſt of all demand of theſe defenders of 
the eternity of matter, if they underſtand 
theſe abſtracted and metaphyſical arguments I 
haye been urging; whether they are ſtruck 
and 
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and convinc'd by em, or whether they ſind 


em neither preſſing, nor concluſive, it mat- 
ters not to me, the concern is theirs; they 
may ſay they are not ſatisſied nor perſuaded 
by em; no body can prove the contrary up- 
on em; conviction and perſuaſion are in the 
heart; and when they don't ſhew themſelves 
outwardly by ſincere profeſſions, tis not in 
any mans power to diſcover 'em; ſo that I 
don't pretend to it, nor have I any occaſion 
for lo doing. I keep cloſe ro my queſtion, 
whether they underſtand theſe abſtracted and 
metaphyſical reafonings, or whether they are 
all myitery ro them, and diſcourſes abſolute- 
ly unintelligible; if the latter, they mult give 
me leave to tell em, that 'tis aſtoniſhing they 
ſhould dare attempt with fo little judgment 
and penetration to ſet themſelves up as the only 


wile men, and calumniate, as childiſhneſs and 


folly, the belief of all other perſons, which has 
been receiv'd in all ages, that there is a God. 
If they ſay they do underſtand em, I would 
ask, whether dis a quality and property of 
matter, under any contiguration of parts what- 
locyer, and howſoever moy'd, being it ſelf 
purely natural, to have the natural, and form 
metaphy ſical and abſtracted reaſonings, which 
are entirely diſtinct from what is natural and 
material. Certainly, when theſe Gentlemen 
{hall have well conſider'd the point, they will 
not paſs this complement upon matter, and 
will allow that there is in them a principle of 


underſtanding and reaſoning, quite different 
from 
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from a material and corporeal principle; that 
this principle being neither matter nor an acci- 
dent of matter, it is a ſpirit; and that as a ſpi- 

ric, cannot form it {elf out of matter, no more 
= than matter can form it ſelf out of the inward 
| parts and ſubſtance of a ſpirit, there muſt be a 
tuperior being, who is himſelf a ſpirit, which 
has produced our ſpirit; and thus from a crea- 
ted ſpirit we ſhall raiſe our thoughts to ano- 
ther, which muſt be uncreated; and in this 
uncreated ſpirit we ſhall find God. 
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ö 
Phyſical proofs of the exiſtence of a God. 
The firſt ROM the abſtracted and metaphy ſical 


or arguments we have urg'd of -the exi- | 
rhe exi- ſtence of a God, we will now paſs on ro thoſe 


2 of which are call'd phy/ical, becauſe they are ta- 
fen o, ken from divers natural and particular ſubjects 
fetves, that are known to us, and the knowledge of 
which leads us to the knowledge of God. 
The firſt of theſe ſubjects that here offers it 
ſelf, is our ſelves. We find we have a ſoul 
and a body: By the ſoul we think, we feaſon, 
we judge, we will; by the body we ſee, we 
hear, we ſmell, we taſte, we touch, and diſ- 
charge all the other functions of the animal 
life. But this foul, which thinks, which knows, 
. which 
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w hich reaſons, and in conſequence of all this 
forms its judgment, and determines its choice, 
to this or that particular object; what is ir, 
and whence has it ſuch admirable facultics ? 
It muſt neceſſarily be either a body or a ſpirit; 
we can't belicve it to be a body or matter, 
(for they are both the ſame) for the reaſon 
urg'd in the laſt chapter, that matter is unca- 
pable of thought and reaſon, To think, we 
muſt haye the idea of things, and this idea is 
either a portion of matter, or an action of 
matter, and an impreſſion of one part of mat- 
rer upon another: Bur theſe poſitions are 
wholly abſurd, ſince for the firſt of 'em, name- 
Iy, that our idcas are material and corporeal, 
there muſt be what the ſchools call 2 penetra- 
tion of dimenſions, that the idea may ſeat it 
ſelf in the ſoul; and that very ſoul, if it be 
material, may yet take up no greater ſpace 


than it did before. For the ſecond, namely, 


that the idea is an action or an impreſſion of 
the object upon matter, as this action and im- 
preſſion would be purely natural, it could not 
be made except by a natural approach of the 
object to our ſoul, in order to touch it and 
leave an impreſſion there, almoſt in the ſame 
manner, as the ſeal imprints its image on the 
wax, by its approach and application to the 
wax; abſurdities that are very e ident: It fol- 
lows then, that our ſoul is not body or matter, 
and by conſequence that „is a ſpirit. And 
what if, to ſet this truth in a clcarer light, I 
ſhould now run over all che qualities of thought, 
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and from ſimple perception come to reaſoning, 
which is a marvellous compoſition of divers 
thoughts, an aſſociation of principles and con- 
ſequences: If I ſhould rake a view of that yaſt 
extent of thought and reaſoning that takes in 
all forts of ſubjects, near and tar off, pteſent 
and to come, which ſtretches withal to thoſe 
that are merely poſſible, which never have 
been, nor cver will be? What if, from this 
prodigious depth of underſtanding, I ſhould go 
on to reflect upon tae nature of the will, up- 
on its liberty, how *tis always miſtreis of it 
felf, and yet always united to its principle, 
and dependent upon a firſt mover, to wit, the 
underſtanding, and an hundred other actions 
which are every day wrought in us, molt fre- 
quently without any particular norice of ours, 
and which flow from the ſource of our foul, as 
light and heat do from the ſun ? When men 
will not own theſe actions to be, not only be- 
yond the powers of matter, but inconſiſtent 
allo with the idea we have of a being purely 
material, tis in yain to reaſon with em any 
longer: And the firſt thing to be done would 
be, if poſlible, to plant reaſon in theſe mens 
minds, who are not capable of ſubmitting to 
this convincing argument, that the ſoul by 
which they think, reaſon, and will, is a ſpirit. 
A ſpirit, tis plain, cannot be form'd out of mat- 
ter; *tis as evident that it could not make it 
{elf; ir muſt then be produced by ſome other 
ſpirit. And this ſpirit muſt have form'd it out 
of it ſelf and of its owa ſubſtance, or have made 
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ir out of nothing: It could not have form'd it 
of its own ſubſtance without a diminution ; 
and thus the whole ſubſtance of it would have 
been ſpent, by the production of that vaſt 
number of ſouls that are in the world, and 
have been, ſince the beginning of time, which 
are parts of it: He muſt therefore have created 
it by a pure act of his power, and form'd it 
out of nothing. Thus from one conſequence. 


to another, I find in my ſelf the firſt author of 


my being; and in a finite ſpirit, I ditccrn the 
infinite ſpirit, who created it; now this iufi- 
nite, uncreated, and almighty Spirit, is God. 
To make a man, this foul mult be join'd to 
a body; and from whence could this union of 
a {pirit with a body, which is incomprehenſi- 
ble to our ſelves, proceed, but from him who 
created that ſpirit? There's no man who is not 
ſenſible that he has a ſoul, and who knows 
not that tis his ſoul that governs his body, 
and diſpoſes it to act as ir pleaſes ; yet this 
very ſoul whoſe views are ſo extenſive, and 
which can carry 'em to ail objects that are 
foreign to it, from one end ofthe world to the 
other, from the lowelt hell to the higheſt hea- 
vens, knows not in what part of the body it 
ſelf is ſituated, how it is there, and in what 
manner 'tis united with it: He only knows it 
that placed it there, and he therefore knows 
it, becaule he created it, and in creating it, 
gave it the ſituation *tis fix'd in. 
Nor is this all; to conſtitute a man, there 
muſt be join'd to this wondrous ioul, an orga- 
D 3 niz d 
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niz'd body, which by the diverſity and prodi- 
gious number of its organs, may be able to per- 
form the functions of the ſoul; organs flexi- 
ble and ſubject to irs will, which muſt obey it, 
as ſubjects do their ſovereign, without reſi- 
ſtance. But what a fund of wiſdom is there 
requir'd, to invent ſo many different organs? 
What power to make 'em ? What dexterity 
to range em in their reſpective orders, ſo that 
every one being fix'd precitely in the place 
where it ought to. be, they ſhould not by their 
diſorder a confuſion, incommode one ano- 
ther? But who could have wrought all theſe 
wonders, except a God? 

I leave it here to the curious enquiry of an 
Anatomiſt, to deſcribe to us the numerous veins 
and arteries, which are diſpers'd in every part 
of human body, deſign'd ro convey the nutri- 
cious juice, which gives em life, to the moſt 
minute and moſt diſtant of em: That prodigi- 
ous number of little valves, which ſerve, as fo 
many fluices, to keep in and let out the blood 
with a juſt proportion; the nerves, the muſ- 
les, the tendons, which give the body all its 
ſtrength and motion; the almoſt impercepti- 
ble glandulcs in the brain and mouth, and o- 
ther places, through which the hamours that 
are form'd of the blood, are ſtrain'd and ſepa- 
rated; thoſe humours that are ſo neceſſary to 


moiſten the parts they are defign'd for; with a 


thouſand other things unknown ro the anato- 
my of the ancients, which the moderns have 
dilcover'd; nor have they yet ſeen all; others 

innu-; 
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innumerable, remain for the diſcovery of ages 
to come, and whereupon ours, as induſtrious 
as it is, has been able to form but bare con- 
jectures. Could chance have wrought this, 


and have thus rang'd all theſe in order ? Or 


could mere matter have diſtributed in ſo juſt 
proportion, and diſpens'd with ſo much regu- 
larity, ſo much ceconomy, ſo much wiſdom ? 
If in all this, we don't ſee a ſublime underſtand- 
ing, a wildom without parallel, the hand and 
conduct of a perfect workman, and if this per- 
fect workman is not God, let him be elſe- 
where ſought for; and when he is found, let 
the finder echo aloud, I have found him, I 
have found him. A man need nor ſeek for 
arguments without himſelf to prove the exi- 
{tence of a God ; he finds from within abun- 
dantly more than will ſuffice, if he will give 
heed to em. A veſſel, a fimple veſſel, wroughr 
by the hand of an artiſt, would own the hand 
that made it, was it capable of knowledge: 
And can man, who is ſo admirable in the ſtru- 
Cture of his body, in the faculty of his foul, 
and in the union of that ſoul with the body, 
can he be ignorant of the divine author who 
created him, and who alone could create 
him! Certainly, this would not be a lels 
prodigy of fallen reaſon, than reaſon it 
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O Lord*, cry'd * Pr. xcii. 


out the royal Prophet full of admiration, how 5» 5 


great are thy works aud thy thoughts are 
very deep. A brutiſh man knoweth not, nei- 
zber doth a fool underſtand this, 
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praife thee, for I am fearfully and wonder- 
fully made; marvellons are thy works, and 
that my font knoweth' right well. And be- 
John x. fore David holy Job. Thme hands have 
© Il. made me and faſhin'd me together round a- 

bout : Thon haſt clothed me with skin and 
fleſh, and haſt fenced me with bones and fi- 
news. The wiſe men among the heathen 
have had the fame ſentiments upon this {ub- 
ject, with the holy men whole words we have 
juſt repeated: Their pocts have praiſed the 
greatneſs of God in the production of io mar- 
vellous a work as man; nature ſpoke in them, 
and will always fpeak the fame language in 
every one, who thall not take pains to ſup- 
preſs her voice, or render it unintelligible to 
themſelves; at all times and in all places, ſhe 
will hononr her author, and lay man before 
himſelf, in order to ſtir up in him the know- 
ledge of a God, and to make him ſay, Ti- 
God who has made me. 
The ſecond If from a diligent conſideration of himſelf, 
Sn man paſſes on to that of the univerſe, he will 
rhe ci. hear the world ſay, what he faid to himſelf; 
Fence of t'Tis God who made me. The heavens de- 
from the Clare the glory of God, and the firmament 
conſidera- ſheweth his handy work. There is no ſpeech 


tion of the : 233 
univerſe, ur language, where their voice is not heard, 


Pfal. xix. and their words are gone out to the end of 


3, 4 rhe world. Tis thus a Prophet has deſcrib'd 

to us the mute language of the heavens, and 

of all nature, in the teſtimony fhe gives to the 

divinc author of her being. An Apoſtle For 
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ſaid the ſame thing in terms not ſo pompous 
indeed, but which are neither leſs ſtrong nor 
leſs expreſſive: That which may be known 
of God, ſays he, ſpeaking of men in general, 
is manifeſt in them, for God has ſhew'd it 
unto them. For the inviſible things of him 
from the creation of the world are clearly 
ſeen, being underſtood by the things that are 
mode, even bis eternal power and godhead. 
I urge not here theſe declarations drawn from 
Scripture by way of divine authority, to con- 
vince thoſe who own no other than the au- 
thority of ſimple reaton; I ar preſent ule em 
only as words which nature it {elf dictated to 
theſe holy men, as ihe has done almoſt the 
{ame into the mouths of pagans, who had no 
knowledge of the writings of the Prophets 
and Apoſtles. We can lay nothing upon this 
ſubject better conceiv'd, nor more ſtrongly 
expreſs d, than what the Philoſopher Jextus 
has wrote in his excellent treatiſe againſt the 
Mathematicians. / hen we conſtaer, lays he, 
the beauty, the order, and diſpoſition of the 
univerſe, we can't but own all theſe things 
to have been the work of an excellent au- 
thor; guſt as when we ſee any work of ex- 
traordinary and admirable beauty, we en- 
guire by what hand it was made; for tis 
evident that matter could not put it {elf in- 
to this wonderful order ; it has no principle 
of motion in it ſelf to be thus diſpns'd; it 
muſt have receiv'd its diſpoſition from ano- 
ther, from @ principle which was in being 
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before it, a principle which is eternal, and 
this principle is God. 

In effect, who can avoid being ſtruck with 
wonder, and ſeiz'd with admiration at the 
ſight of this world, ſo great, ſo bcautiful, 
compoſed of ſo many different parts, every 
one of which is ſerviceable to the others, and 
is of its ſelf an abridgment of wonders : The 
heaven, the earth, the ſea, the immenſe ex- 
tent of air which ſurrounds the ſea and carth, 
the prodigious number of plants, of flowers, 
and fruits, which are all produced out of the 
carth, and which would not be, were it not 
for the correſpondence, as I may ſay, the ſun, 
the moon, and ſtars of heaven maintain with 
it, tho' all remote from it, by an almoſt in- 
finite diſtance ? But this earth, and its plants, 
its flowers, and its fruits, of what uſe would 
all this grand and magnificent apparatus be, 
were there no animals to enjoy it? And what 
a void would there be in nature, if among ſuch 
admirable productions there were no men ca- 
pable to admire the beauties of them, and 
apply all theſe to ule ? But theſe animals, 
whole ſpecies are multiply'd, as it were, in in- 
finitum to ſupply in ſome fort by their multi- 
rude, the imperfection found in each particu- 
lar ſpecies, whereas on the contrary, there is 
only one ſpecies of men, becauſe in that one 
kind, are contained all the perfections which 
are found in all other animals, and other per- 
fections over and above, which all other ani- 
mals taken together, neither have nor can have; 
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' theſe animals, I fay, and theſe men, what 


would they be, if the earth wanted the air, if 
ir did not encompals it on every fide, and 
cover it all over? They could not live 
withour breathing. The earth would be 
but a mals of ſtone, or a frightfull heap of 
barren ſand, were it not for the ſea, which waters 
it by ſubterraneous canals, imperceptible to the 
eye, and whoſe waters in their paſſage thro” 
the places of the earth, where an inviſible 
hand leads them, depoſite the ſharp and nau- 
ſeous ſalt they bring from the ſea, and then 
leaving thele darkſome and gloomy canals, 
form themlelves into fountains, from foun- 
tains into brooks, and from brooks into ri- 
vers, which after having roll'd their waters 
along the vallies and the plains, at length diſ- 
charge 'em again into the ſea, from whence 
they firſt iſſued. Nor would this be yet e- 
nough to give fruittulneſs to the earth, and 
cauſe it to produce and nouriſh theſe plants, 
thele trees, theſe fruits, theſe animals, if the 
{ame {ea did not furniſh it with vapours to 
cauſe rain, and if the air did not receive em 
when they come to it from all parts, as to 
their place of general meeting, where increa- 
ſing by little aud little they gather into clouds, 
which after being driven about for ſome time, 
in order to be kept up by their motion, ſhed 
their waters upon all, to moiſten the thirſty 
earth. Who fees not in all this, an under- 
ſtanding ſupreme, an infinite wiſdom, an al- 
mighty power; in a word who ſees not God 
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in all this? I ſhall carry this reaſoning no far- 
ther, it would extend zz infinitum, and is fo 
adapted to the capacity of all mankind, that 
every one, without art, without ſtudy, and 
with a very little attention may form it to 
himſelf, and has an hundred times donc ſo; 
we need only let looſe our ey es and reaſon, and 
theſe ſentiments will offer themſelves to us, that 
| | there is a God, eternal, infinite in wiſdom 
j and power, who made the world. 

We will yet add, however, one word upon a- 
nother very ſenſible ſort of wonders, which 
[18 neceſſarily conducts us to the knowledge of 
0 God, as its-true and only Author, The 

| plants and trees dic, animals die alſo, and 
men as well as the reſt. Now the entire loſs 
of plants and trees, of animals and men, would 
make too great a chaſm in the univerle, and 
be a mighty diminution of its power. To 
repair then a loſs which the nature of their 
condition renders inevitable, and to give 'em, 
in ſpite of their death, a kind of immortality, 
eyery one comes into the world attended with 
his ſucceſſor : Plants have their feeds and ber- 
Ties, trees their kernels or their acorns, men 
and animals their ſeed: Thus every one when 
. they dic, leaves behind in their ſeed, or their 
| l [| berry, or their fruit, wherewithal to be born 
10 again, and preſerve themſelves againſt death. 

| For every one thus to reproduce it ſelf after 
| | its kind, it muſt tranſmit all its form and all 
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qualities, confounded in all appearance one 


with another, or rather, being as tho' they 


were not, diſcloſe themſelves by little and 
little, are diſtingniſh'd from each other, ap- 
pear ſomewhat more at large, ſhew themlelves 
to the eye, and there we ice a plant return 
which was no more; here is a tree repair'd 
in all its former ſhape; from a nut grows up 
a nut-tree, from an acorn an oak, from a 
plumſtone a plum-trree, and fo of the ret. 

As for the trees which have neither acorn, nor 
kernel, nor ſtone, nor berry, the nutricious juice, 
which gives 'em life, is ro them inſtead of 
ſced, kernel, or ſtone in the production of 
ſucceſſors, their virtue is ſpread thro' their 
branches, and from every one planted in the 
earth in a ſhort time ſprings a tree of the lame 
ſpecice, with the ſame form, the tame qualities 
as that from which it was cut oft, and to 
which it muſt ſucceed. The caſe is the fame 
with animals and men, who preſerve each 
their reſpective kinds by the way of genera- 
tion, and make em in a manner immortal. If 
tis a blind nature and void of underſtanding, 
which has thus diſpos'd theſe things, and eſta- 
bliſh'd them ia ſuch wonderful order, we muſt 
own that darkneſs ſhines more than the light, 
and that there is more reaſon in the privation 
of reaſon, than in reaſon and underſtandin 
themſelves. But if ſo wiſe and marvellous a dit- 
poſition, can be the effect of no other than 
an infinite underſtanding, and ofa wiſdom which 


is incomprehenſible to us, as it fo far ſurpaſſes 
| our 
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A Diſcourſe of Part J. 
our underſtanding and conception, this un- 
derſtanding and this wiſdom, mult then be what 

| we call God. 

of wot If God thus ſhews himſelf in all his works, 

Aer” of he does it no lels in his predictions, and the 

the exiſt- proof which comes into the mind by hearing, 

God is as much phyſical, as that which preſents it 

ken from ſelf to the eye. We can't doubt that there 

%% are prediftions of future events, and at a 

Velen time too far diſtant. To ſee things thus far 
off, without being led to em by preſent ap- 
pearances, we muſt be able to diſcern them in 
their cauſes; for theſe being as yet but poſ- 
ſible, and having no actual exiſtence, they 
are at preſent all included in the cauſes from 
which they muſt one day receive a real be- 
ing. This is the idea philoſophers give of be- 
ings which are only poſſible, they are, lay 
they, in their cauſes; whereas beings which 
actually exiſt, are out of their cauſes. To 
know then certainly that ſuch or ſuch a thing 
ſhall happen, we muſt have a certain know- 
ledge of the cauſes which are to produce it. 
Theſe cauſes are connected with a great num- 
ber of others, upon which they abſolutely 
depend, and without which they can do no- 
thing, and are nothing themſelyes. Theſe again 
are united alſo to innumerable others, without 
which they can do nothing; inſomuch that a 
ſure and infallible prediction of the leaſt event to 
come, muſt neceſſarily be founded upon an in- 
finite number of things, none of which do 

yet exiſt, nor can have a neceſſary exiſtence, 
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ſince there is only one being exiſting of 
himſelf, which exiſts neceſſarily, all others 
being contingent, 3. e. ſuch as may or may 
not exiſt. We may eaſily underſtand by all 
this, that when any thing mark'd in a predi- 
ction is divers ages remote from the time 
when that prediction was made, it maſt have 
ſo great a conjunction of caules and circum- 
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ſtances, that no computation is capable of G-» xvii, 
reaching ſo far, and determining the number. *—*7: 


Above four hundred years before the children 
of Iſrael were freed from their bondage in 
Ae ypt, twas foretold to an old man aged an 
hundred years, who was marry'd to a wiſe 
that was ninety years old, that about a year 
after they ſhould have a jon, that from this 
ſon a poſterity ſhould ariſe as numerous as the 
ſtars of heaven; that this poſterity ſhould ſo- 


journ in a country where they ſhould be en- 


ſlav'd and evil entreated, that four hundred 
and thirty years after they ſhould go out 
thence, and laden too with the ſpoils of the 
nation which had kept them in bondage. All 
this came to paſs; but that it ſhould come to 
pals, how many things were requiſite? What 
a chain of cauſes, which were all in their 
own nature caſual and contingent, and had 
withal no eſſential connection with each other? 
Iſaac, the lon promis'd to Abraham, might 
die in his infancy; he might live long and 
not marry ; he might marry and have no chil- 
dren; he might have children and his race be 


extinct in them; theſe might beger chilcren, 


and 
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and theſe children fall by the cruel ſword of 
war, or the mercileſs rage of the peſtilence, 
or {ach like diſtempers; I ſhould weary my 
ſelf in following this prediction thro” all the 
ways it muſt take in order to be fulfilled: 
Fulfilld however it was many ages after, and 
amidſt I know not how many thoulands 
and millions of cauſes and circumſtances it 
had to break through, before it could be per- 
fected. 

Jacob, the grandſon of Abraham, upon 
his death-bed, call'd his twelve ſons into his 
chamber, and prophely'd concerning every 
one of 'em, and foretold the fate of each, 
three, four, five, ſix hundred years before it 
was to happen, and of ſome of them yer 
longer. All thoſe predictions were falfilled, 
the events which were to go before them, fell 
out in the reſpective order they ought, to 
pave the way for thele predictions. They 
were all in their own nature contingent, nor 
was there one which of it ſelf ought neceſſa- 
rily to happen; however, it muſt be that all 
ſhould happen, ſome of 'em together and at 
the fame time; others ſeparately, in different 
times and places, and ſucceſſively one after 
another. 

Upon all this I would as“, where is the un- 
derſtanding which can untold all theſe diffe- 


rent objects, confounded in nothing, and 


where is the power which can draw them 
thence, ſince this proceeded from no ne- 
ceſſity in their owi nature? Intelligence alone 


had 
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had not been able to ſee them from that time, 
as actually arriv'd, if it had not made ſure of 
power too, which was only capable to give 
being to them. But this intelligence and this 
power what are they but God, that eternal 
ſpirit, in reſpect of whoſe knowledge the time 
preſent and to come are the fame; that ſpirit 
infinite in knowledge, in wiſdom, in power, 
and all other perfections in general? Either 
then there never were predictions, ſuch as I 
have recited, or there is a God, who has pro- 
nounced and dictated them to thoſe perſons, 
whom it has pleaſed him to reveal them to. 

If the ſacred books, wherein theſe predi- 
ions and abundance of others of rhe ſame 
nature are depoſited, were not in every bo- 
dy's hands; if they were not own'd to be as 
ancient as in truth they are; if the events 
ipecify'd in them could be conteſted, or if ir 
could be advanc'd with the leaſt appearance 
of reaſon, that they were made after rhe fact, 
and the events themſelves ; 'rwould be requi- 
ſire I ſhould here proceed to free them from all 
ſuſpicion ; but the boldneſs of men has not yer 
been carry'd to that exceſs as to deny, that 
theſe predictions and all the others like them, 
were not made at the time we read they were. 
There is nothing certain in the hiſtories of 
times and nations, if we can form the leaſt 
reaſonable difficulty againſt the hiſtory of the 
ancient people of God, in which thele pre- 
dictions are found. 
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The Books of the New Teſtament do fur- 
niſh us with yet more predictions, of an evi- 
dence and certainty by ſo much the greater, as 
they are connected with thoſe of the Old; 
and all as well rogether, as ſeparately, marking 
out the events to come, and laying them be- 
fore us, as tho' they were preſent, by which 
they confirm to us, that great and fundamen- 
tal truth which all nature ſpeaks aloud, and 
which reaſon perceives by its own lights, 
namely, that there is a God. 


Www 


CRHA. IV. i 
Moral proofs of the exiſteuce of a 
God, 


E have ſhewn in the ſecond chapter, 
by abſtracted and metaphy ſical proofs, 
that there is a God; we have demouſtrated 
the ſame truth in the foregoing chapter, by 
phyſical arguments, drawn from the forma- 
tion of man; the marvellous ſtructure of the 
univerſe ; and from predictions, which have been 
all fulfilled: Nothing remains to perfect our 
deſign of the three different forts of proots 
we propoſed to make ule of, than to produce 


moral arguments concurring with the others to 
eſtablith the ſame truth. | 


And 
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And here we'll place in the firſt rank of 1 
this ſort of proofs, the inward ſentiment of a H 
deity which we have in our ſoul, the recourſe e- 
we have to that deity in time of need, the {779 © 
fear of his judgments and vengeance, and ſuch u 0 
other inward and dceply imprinted notions, ward 
as are born with us, and die not but with us. , 
If there's any one who pretends to be exempt con /cicnch, 
from 'em, who aſſerts he has expericnc'd no 
ſuch thing, and will have us believe him up- 
on his word, (for how otherwiſe can we?) 
this proceeds either from his never having 
conſulted his reaſon concerning the exiſtence 
of a God; or that having attempred to carry 
his notions too high, and letting his reaſon 
ſoar too much aloft, ihe has loſt her way, 
and is fill'd with deluſions, which made her 
ro loſe fight of the object of the deity; or 
laſtly tis owing to the heart, which being ob- 
ſtinately bent againſt a truth which was hate- 
ful to it, has drawn aſide the man as much 
as poſſible, and in this forc'd eſtate has made 
him believe there is no God. 
Thoſe of the firſt torr, ro whom we may 
juſtly apply what God 1aid in another caſe to 
the Jeu in the prophecy of Iſaiah, that /ee- jo Ali. 
ing they did not ſee, and hearing they did 0. 
not underſtand, caunor reaſonably be here ad- 
mitted as witneſſes, againſt all the others who 
declare they find in themſelves the notion of 
a deity, with the fears and hopes which ac- 
company that inward ſentiment. For befides 
that the number of rhe former, who ſay they 


E 2 expe- 
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experience nothing like this in themſelves is 
very imall, and that we can ſcarcely ſay they 
make a number, while on the contrary all the 
reſt of mankind declare they have theſe in- 
ward ſentiments in their foul; the compariſon 
would be too uncqual, to pretend to balance 
the teſtimony of all thoſe who make ule of 
their reaſon and natural lights, with that of 
ſuch perions who are men only as they have 
an human ſhape, and who making no other 
uſe of their reaſon, than juſt to diſtinguiſh em 
from bcaſts, are advanc'd but a few degrees 
above the brutes, and confine the whole of 
their underſtanding to rhe moſt groſs notions 
of an animal life. Certainly, a man would 
paſs no great complement upon himſelf, who 
ſhould take ſuch men for witneſſes, and in 
ſome reſpect for judges in a matter of ſo 
great conſequence as the belief of a dei- 
ty: I ſhould rather make, if not a perfectly 
blind man, at Jeaft a man with his eyes 
but half open, or in a dull and faint light, 
like our twilight, a judge of colours, a- 
gainſt the formal teſtimony, and expreſs de- 
claration of innumerable other perſons, who 
with their eyes open, and at mid-day, ſhould 


tell me that ſuch a thing is of ſuch, or ſuch a 
colour. 


Bur perhaps we might pay ſome regard to the 
declaration of another fort of men of a quite 
different character from the former, who are 
not more ſenſible than the others, of any im- 
preſſions on their ſoul, either of truſt in, or fear 


of 
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of a Deity, which we ſay are naturally imprinted 
in the heart of man: This is what we ſhall 
now examine. There is then a certain ſort of 
men in the world, who having in miſtruſt all 
opinions generally receiv'd in the world, and 
which for this cauſe they in ſcorn call vulgar 
opinions, ſtrive to lift themſelves above the 
level, and be diſtinguiſh'd from the crowd; 
they ſoar aloft and ſtrain ſo high, for fear of 
groveling on the ground, and give ſuch exceſ- 
ſive flights to their thoughts, that they eva- 
porate in ſubtleties. Theſe are the men of 
contemplation, who never content with firm 
footing, and always reſtleſs and ſtirring, are 
relolv'd to ſearch deep into the nature of 
things, but who with all their enquiry ſtill find 
themſelves at a loſs, and inſtead of what is ſo- 
lid and real, which they leave behind 'em, 


| 
lay hold on fictions. 'Tis of theſe men S. Paul Rom. i. 


33 


has ſaid, that they are become vain m thein 


zmaginations, or as the term in the original 
imports, in their reaſonings, or in their 
thoughts; and that reſolving to be more wiſe 
and more underſtanding than other men, they 
have loſt their judgment, and are become fools. 
Reaſon at firſt view tells us there is a God, in 
telling us there muſt be a firſt being upon whom 
all others depend; and a firſt cauſe in which 
all others muſt rerminate, nature not allowing 
of a progrels of cauſes in znfinitum. The con- 
remplation of the univerſe, and the particular 
conſideration of what conſtitutes the eſſence 
of man, confirm this firſt ſentiment of reaſon, 


E 3 and 
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and completes our conviction that there is a 
God. This ſentiment paſſes from the mind 
into the heart, and there produces this confi- 
dence and fear, with all the other affections de- 
pendent on 'em: But inftcad of fixing there, 
the mind is turn'd all imaginable ways to form 
arguments againſt thete realonings, and ſome 
weak fide is diligently ſought for, where to at- 
tack em: When no rcal one is found, imagi— 
nary ones are invented, and 'tis enough to raiſe 
difficulties, brought from far, and then em- 
ploy'd as a bulwark againſt rcaſon. For fear 
of giving into imaginary prejudices, real ones 
are form'd; and the mind being fill'd with 
darkneſs, 'tis then no wonder there is a time 
when the heart feels not in it ſelf rhe pretence 
of God, and has ncither deſire, nor fear, nor 
hope. This progrels, or rather paſſage of an 
illuſion ſought for and favour'd by the mind to 
the inſenſibility of the heart, is altogether na- 
tural. Whoever is but a little acquainted with 
the ſy ſtem of our foul, cafily comprehends 
this paſſage from the one to the other; but tis 
better known atter we have read what God 
himſelf has told us in his icriptures: Even as 
they did not like to retain God in their hearts, 
lays his Apoſtle, God gave them up to a re- 
probate mind. The mind of man has not a 
capacity to know every thing; the negligent, 
the ignorant, the {tupid, ftop too much on 
this fide the mark; the curious, the ſubtle, 
the contemplative, go too far beyond it; the 
man who is truly wile, keeps the middle be- 
| | twixt 
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twixt theſe two extremes: What he knows 
he profits with, and ſtudies what he can, and 
what he ought to know: What is above his 
reach he forbears to aim at, nor wearies him- 
ſelf in the purſuit of uſeleſs ſpeculations, from 
which he could reap no benefit, but ſorrow for 
having either ſuffer'd his mind to ramble ſo lon 
in vain, or the misfortune of bringing back er- 
rors adapted ſolely to ſtifle the ſentiments of 
conſcience, which nature and reaſon had plant- 
cd there, of a God upon whom all our good 
and all our ill depends. 

The third fort of men who ſay they feel 
not in their foul that impreſſion which others 
feel of the exiſtence of a God, are thole, who 
without troubling themſelves to give a wrong, 
byaſs to their mind by extravagant and ambi- 
rious ſpeculations, are content with cloſing a- 
gainſt him the paſſage of the mind into the 
heart, through the intereſt the heart finds in 
keeping him out thence. God, as I may fay, 
would take up roo much room in the heart, to 
leave enough for the paſſions which have al- 
ready taken poſſeſſion; the heart is unwilling 
to drive *em thence, they were born in it, 'tis 
the oftspring of its {clt, its own production, it Eccl. iy. 
delights in em, and flatters 'em, and is flat- . 
ter'd by em. The idea of God is foreign to 
it, it proceeds from without, and comes to 
reign in the heart, ro baniſh thence its fa- 
vourite paſſions; the heart ſhuts the door a- 
gainſt it as much as poſſible; and when it can 
defend it ſelf no longer, it is brought to ſuch a 

E 4 ſtrait, 
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ſtrait, is ſurrounded with ſo many adverſc 
paſſions, and loaded with ſo great a weight 
of vices and fins, that it becomes ſtupid. 
Notwithſtanding all this, the idea of a God 
does not entirely quit the place, it attends the 
happy moment when it may be heard; it ſeizes 
forcibly upon the firſt opportunity, and then 
ſtirs up in the bottom of the conſcience anxic- 
tics, remorſe, fears, which plainly diſcover to 
the man that there is a God. A thoutand and a 
thouſand inſtances there are of debauch'd and 
wicked men, who for a long time have had 
no notion of God, and who in the cloſe have 
felt the bitter pangs of an awaken'd conſcience; 
and the implacable remorſe that has torn their 
hearts, evidently proves what I have obicrv'd, | 
that *'twas only the prodigious depravation ot 
their heart which hinder'd 'em from feeling in 
themſelves the truth of the cxiſtence of a God, 
the Lord of all, and Judge of all. 

Thus this firſt moral argument to prove 
there is a God, taken from the inward ſenti— 
ments deeply imprinted in our ſoul, and which 
is at ſome times a ſentiment of love and confi- 
dence, and ſometimes a notion of fe ir and de- 
ſpair, according to the inward condition of 
our heart, and the witneſs, good or bad, that 
our conſcience bears, and as our thoughts ac- 
cuſe one another, remains certain, and fully 
proved. Let us now pals on to another mo- 
ral proof of the fame truth, and which is near- 
ly connected with the former; and this is the 
perſuaſion generally ſpread oyer the world, 


and 
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and receiv'd among all the different people, 
who have inhabited, or do inhabit it, that 


there is a God. 

Every one knows the famous words of Ci. 1%: gegn 
cero, There's no nation in the world ſo wild "of 
and barbarous, which have not their gods. Be- the o4 
fore him Lucretius,a fam'd Epicurean Philoſo.“ 271 'f a 
pher and Poer, thought to pals a high comple- , 
ment upon Epicurus, who had liv'd about two /e ee 
hundred years before his time, and was head = 
of the ſect nam'd from him Epicureans, iu tioncin 
laying he was the firſt who durſt attempt to / 4 
free mankind from the yoke of religion, and 
the ſervice of the gods. Before then Epicurus 
was in the world, and had arrived at that 
pitch of boldnets to undertake the abolition of 
all ſorts of religion, twas an opinion generally 
receiv'd throughout all the world, that there 
were gods, and that they were to be worſhip- 
ped. Two hundred years after this, the lame be- 
lief prevail'd in the world again, according to 
Cicero's teſtimony; nor were the impieties and 
ſubtilties of a ſect that was become famous in 
Greece and other countries, and that had under- 
taken to drive this belief out of mens minds, 
which they treated as fiction and chimera, 
able to compals their end. If ir had been one 
of thoſe popular errors which ſometimes creep 
abroad into the publick, twould not have been 
univerſal, ſome countries and ſome people 
would have been exempt from it; even in the 
countries where it had gain'd moſt ground, 


the wiſe and learned perſons there would not 
have 
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have fallen in with it, but would have cx- 
claim'd againſt it as illuſion and cxtravagance. 
But inſtead of this the wiſe men, the Learn- 
ed, the Pocts, Orators, and even Philolophers, 
in whoſe hands the rights of reaſon have at 
all times been depoſites, theſe have all favour- 
cd the belief of a Divinity. Orpheus, Ho- 
mer, Heſibd, have ſignaliz'd themielves among 
the Poets; Sgcrateg, Pythagoras, Plato, 
and abundance of others, have confirm'd and 
illuſtrated the fame grand ſentiment by their 
diſcourſe and writings, which all Greece has 
admir'd. The Magi in Perſia, the Brach- 
mans amongſt the Iudiaus, and the Druide in 
Gaul; in general, the moſt learned and re- 
nown'd for underſtanding and good ſenſe, have 
inſtill'd a religion into their people, which 
they believ'd and practis'd with 'em. 

So univerſal a conſent of the great and 
{mall, the learned and the vulgar, from one 
end of the world to the other, and in a ſuc-— 
ceſſion of all ages, no time, tho' time defaces 
every thing, being able to eraſe the belief of 
a Deity out of the mind of men; a conſent, 
I fay, ſo univerial both for time, and place, 
and Perſons, whence can it proceed? Muſt 
it not have a fix'd, conſtant, and unalterable 


principle? And where ſhall this principle be 


found? Is it in the manners and inclinations 
of men? The manners and inclinations of one 


people are different from thoſe of another, and 


never prevail univerſally: Is it in the inte- 
reſt they ſind in embracing this belief? No 


intereſt, 
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intereſt, whatſoever it be, is ever univerſal for 

all ſorts of perſons, at all times, and in all 

places: And beſides, what intereſt can there 

be in efpouſing an imaginary opinion, of no 

other uſe than to frighten the people? Thus 
Lucretius, in the paſſage we have hinted at, 
| repreſents religion under an hideous form, he 
makes a kind of monſter of ir, which tramples 
all mankind under irs feer. 


Tumana ante ocutos fede quum vita jaceret, 
In ter: is oppreſſa gradi ſub relligione ; 
Quæ caßut a cui regionibus oftendebat, 
Horrivil ſiper adſpectu mortalibus inſtans : 
| Primum Grains homo mortalibus tendere con- 
; 17 


| Eft oculos auſus, pramuſque obſiſtere contra. 


Pur ir may be the policy of princes, has The belief 
| invented this opinion of a Deity, and after- of 4 
wards iatroduc'd it among the people, the oldie 
better to keep 'em in ſubjection. But be- invention. 
ſides, that this is a random conjecture, and 
for which not the leaſt proof can be urg'd, it 


5 eaſily deſtroys it ſelf by the vaſt number of 


? ſuppoſitions that are requir'd to maintain it. | 
t For, Firſt, We mult ſuppoſe that this belief | 
e was not receiv'd in the world, till after there | 
E were princes and kings in it; which can never f 
a be proved. Secondly, This belief muſt not | 
- have taken place in countries, where there | 
9 were no kings: But the contrary is viſibly | 
= ſeen in the inſtance of Abraham and the Pa- 1 
3 | 


; triarchs upwards to Noah, who all own'd a 
, 5 God, 
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God, and were none of em ſubject to a ſo- 
vereign prince, or were ſovereign princes them- 
ſelves, but only heads and governours of their 
families; unlcls 'tis neceſſary to have recourſe 
to fictions for the eſtabliſſiug an authority fo 
natural as that of parents over their children. 
Thirdly, To give ſome colour to this ſuppo— 
ſition, a man muſt be farisfy'd that the peo- 
ple, who could not be kept in their duty to 
heir fovercigns, by real rewards and effectual 
puriſhments would be aw'd, and that too in 
all parts of the world, notwithſtanding the dit- 


ferent eaſtoms, diſpoſitions and inclinations of 


all theſe people, for the moſt part unknown to 
cach other, by a fiction which had no foun— 
dation in nature, but was a mere ens rationisg, 
as the ſchools ſpeak, 1. e. an idle fancy, an 
empty nothing. 
Laſtly, for we cannot and muſt not ſay e- 
'cry thing upon ſo large a ſubject; I demand 
of thoſe who advauce a propoſition ſo unde- 
fenſible, to tell me what is the policy of the 
princes and ſovereigus, which has introduc'd 
into the world a belief ſo generally receiv'd 
by all the world, that there is a God; 
whence theſe ſovereigns themſelves borrow'd 
it; and how it could ſo univerſally ſeize upon 
their own ſpirits, if it was not originally 
founded in nature and reaſon, Fictions may 
be invented, but all fictions are taken, if we 
confider them, from ideas already received, 
and which being all form'd upon real beings, 
are fictions only from their extravagant con- 
5 junction, 
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junction, which has no other foundation than 
in the imagination of thoſe who form them, 
and the perſons who. eſpouſe them; but here 
whence ſhould the fiction of a deity ariſe, of 
which we could have no idea, nor would reaſon 
or nature furniſh us with one. For if reaſon and 
nature furniſh the mind with an idea, this 
idea is not then a fiction, ſprung from mere 
fancy and the caprice of men; *tis a real idea, 
'which has irs principle in nature and in rca- 
ſon. And thus 'tis owing to this very cauſe 
that the belief is ſo general, and ſo caſily eſta- 
bliſh'd among ſuch variety of people. 

'Tis no argument againſt this reaſoning, 4» an- 
that in ſome late diſcover'd countries there FO 
are found whole nations, among whom there % 5 


Ction 14 


is ſeen no notion of a deity : For beſides that * feen 
tis very rare to find nations ſo rude and ſa- 7 
vage as to have no ſenſe. of religion, the tra- u 
vellers who give us theſe accounts vary much 

upon the ſubject; and 'tis certain that moſt of 

em who have wrote thus, have had but a very 
confus'd knowledge of theſe people's icnri- 
ments; ſome for want of underſtanding the 
language; others from not being well acquaint- 

ed with the cuſtoms of theſe barbarous na- 
tions, and not having ſearch'd deep enough 

into their opinion concerning the {ſupreme Be- 

ing, and Lord of mankind. But ſuppoſing 
*rwas as true, as 'tis doubtful, that there is in 

a corner of Africh, and in certain parts of 
America, or the ſouthern climares, a people 


ſo rude that they have no notion of religion, 
| nor 


| 
| 
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nor any idea of a dcity, we need but conſider 
who theſe people are, the manner of their 
life and behaviour, and we ſhall be convinc'd 
that ſo few footſteps of human reaſon are left 
among them, that one would ſcarce take em 
ro be mcn, were it not for their figure and 
ſpeech ; no reaſoning, no notion of conſcience, 
no conſideration of rhe beauty of the world, 
no reflexion upon themſelves; nothing, or al- 
molt nothing, which ſhews the man, or is 
the mark ot underſtanding and rcalon : But 
as 'tis from reaſon that men have the natural 
knowledge of God, to ſcek for this know- 
ledge amongſt miſerable ſavages, whole rea- 
{on is well nigh extinct, would be an attempt 


to find light in darkneſs. Their example 


then ought not tobe drawn into conicquence 
againſt rhe general or univerſal opinion that 
there is a God, which after Cicero and even 
Lucretius, we have ſaid has prevail'd among 
all nations in the world. Bur if theſe gentle- 
men, who urge againſt us this inſtance of 
theſe barbarous people, be it true, certain or 
doubtful, as an exception to this general pro- 
poſition of the belief of a deity, will propoſe 
it to us as an exception drawn from reaſon 
itſelf, they herein ſhew us how little they ad- 


vance the honour of reaſon, and that they de- 


{troy it both in themſelves and all the reſt of 
mankind, in {ending us to ſeek for it among ſava- 
ges, but if the light that be in them is dark- 


neſs how great is that darkneſs! Let us here 


conclude our proof, and fay, that as this ge- 
4 feral 
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neral conſent of people, in all ages, and all 
countries, in the belief of a ſupreme being, 
who governs the worid, and upon whom all 
mankind depends, cou'd only be deriv'd from 
the natural notions of reaſon, the conviction 
of conſcience, and contemplation of the ani- 
verſe, it clearly follows from hence that there 
is a God, becauſe a notion ſo general, and de- 
riv'd from nature, cannot be a fiction or ima- 
ginary invention; and therefore not being ca- 
pable to be a chimerical and extravagant fan- 
cy, 'tis a reality, and a certain truth. 

The late original of the world would here 2 :4;r4 
furniſh us allo with a third moral proof of“, 
the exiſtence of a God. For if its true, that 7, 
the world had a beginning, and it be con- exce o/ » 
firm'd from it ſelf, and even morally demon- . 
ſtrated, that its original is not far removed yi png: 
from the time we live in, there muſt necef- r#:-»a! of 
farily be a being more ancient than the world, %, 
a being infinitely wile, and infinitely mighty, 
to have been capable to produce a world ſo 
beauteous and wonderful, whether conſider'd 
in the whole, or in its parts: Now this eternal 
being, infinitely wiſe, and infinitely mighty, 
is that very being we underſtand by the 
word God. But this demonſtration will be 
more natural when we come to ineak of the 
creation: Tis enough that we have here men- 
tion'd it; its evidence alone ſtriłkes upon the 
mind, and its force convinces it: We will 
therefore ſay no more at preſent. 


Loet 
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Let us now ſum up the whole we have ſaid 
;.. ., hitherto in defence of this firſt truth, that 
% 19 there is a God, and join together in one ar- 
3 gument the three ſorts of proofs we have made 
fi orecfe uſe of to this purpoſe, metaphyſical proofs, 
rogether, phyſical proofs, and moral proofs. 

There are perhaps few truths, in the de- 
monſtration of which theſe three different 
ſorts of reaſoning all concur. Firſt, truths 
which are purely hiſtorical have all their 
evidence and certainty from moral demon- 
ſtrations only. That there was, for in- 
ſtance, a mighty city in Afric named Car- 
thage; that there was in Europe another ci- 
ty very mighty allo called Rome; that theſe 
two cities contended long for ſuperiority, and 
that Rome at laſt gain'd the pre: eminence o- 
ver Carthage; no body doubts of the truth 
of all theſe facts, and a man would be look'd 
on as a very obſtinate fellow, who ſhould pre- 
ſume to call in doubt or abſolutely deny em: 
Yer we have no other proof of em than the 
accounts hiſtorians have given, and their a- 
greement in the relation: But this is only a 
moral proof. All the world is perſuaded that 
{now is white, and jet is black; that tis day 
when the ſun ſhines, and that a tree which 
bears apples is an apple-tree, Sc. yet this 
conviction ariſes from mere phyſical reaſons. 

We believe in philoſophy the diviſibility of 
matter in inſinitum, the immateriality of the 
ſoul, its immortality, its union with the bo- 
dy, and an hundred other ſuch things as are 

demon- 
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demonſtrated by abſtracted and metaphy ſical 
reaſonings. Tis certain then the evidence 
and truth of moſt things are made good but 
by one particular ſort of demonſtrations, ſome 
phyſical, others moral, and others meraphy- 
ſical, according as they are capable of the one 
or the other: Here all theſe three forts of 
proofs are join'd rogether, and all agree in 
convincing us, that there is a God; and yet 
there ſhall be found men who will {cruple to 
believe it! Is any thing in the world leſs rea- 
lonable! Or rather, is there any thing more 
unreaſonable ; any thing more impious ! 


Mannen 


Eu VF; 
That atheiſm is void of all fort of 


proofs and arguments, and conſe- 
guently is the greateſt extravagance 
an the world. 


HERE are no men in the world, who 
ought to reaſon more cautioufly and 
nicely than the atheiſts, becauſe that imputing 
it to the prejudice of birth or education, that 
the moſt polite part of mankind, and even 


themſelves among the leſs, have ever ac- 


knowledg'd that there is a God; and this, im 


order to talk big of their own knowledge, 
' that 
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that there is no God, they muſt to make good 
their point and decide ſo peremptorily have 
found out reaſons incomparably ſtronger than 
all thoſe, upon whichall mankind have form'd 
the affirmative. For in cafes of ſo great con- 
ſequence as this, reaſon requires, we ſhould 
not depart from the ſentiments we have had, 
and which all the world has, without firſt weigh- 
ing in the mind the arguments for and againſt 
them; and that after having plac'd on one fide 
the reaſons for the belief of a God, and on 
the other arguments for not believing him, we 
ſhould ſee which of the two outweighs in the 
juſt balance of the underſtanding. To act o- 
therwiſe is viſibly to act againſt reaſon, thro” 
caprice, conceit, a ſpirit of ſingularity, or 
ſome other motive yet worſe, namely a ſecret 
fund of malignity in the hearr. 

To act then regularly upon this principle 

4 man muſt be able to raiſe battery againſt 
battery ; he muſt have metaphyſical arguments 
to urge againſt the metaphyſical evidences of 
the Being of a God; 2 this is what the 
atheiſts to this day have never been able to 
do, nor ever will. To confute the phyſical 
arguments, reaſons of the ſame nature muſt 
be found to prove the direct contrary to what 
theſe former arguments have demonſtrated; and 
this is withal what we challenge theſe libertine 
and atheiſtical gentlemen ever to produce. 
There remains then only the moral reaſons to 
iche attack d by other moral reaſons, becauſe 
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as in theſe the mind is not ſo much ſtraiten'd, 
as in the two former, by fix'd and conſtant 


principles, whoſe evidence and certainty, force 
its ſubmiſſion, notwithſtanding its own con- 


ſent; it gives it ſelf here a looſe, and runs off 


to the oppoſite fide, ro gather up from the 
right and left ſome conjectures, ſome probabi- 
lities, which may indeed have ſomewhat per- 
plexing and difficult in them, but never any 
thing that's concluſive, and to which very 
reaſonable ſolutions may not be given. 
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If, lay they, there was a God who made The a- 


rhe world, would he have made the plants, * 


the fruits, the animals, the fiſh, and ſo many 
other things which are noxious to man? What 
pity tis to ſee men perplex themſelves with 
o {mall a difficulty, and like flies be entangled 
in cobwebs! All theſe, and a vaſt number of 
others, if they will, are real beings, and in 
that they are real beings, they are meet ob- 
jects of the infinite power which has produ- 
ced them out of nothing. Bat they are 
marks alſo of his wiſdom, ſince they ſerve to 
ſhew the extent of ir in the diverſity of his 
works, and becauſe alſo God makes ule of 
them to Correct and keep in awe theſe very 
men, who in rebelling againſt their Creator, 
have deſerved that not only this ſmall num- 
ber of productions, which is nothing in com- 
pariſon of others innumerable, that the world 
is full of, but that all the others too ſhould 
become hurtful to man, and revenge upon him 


the contempt he has thrown upon his Maker. 
F 2 This 


heiſts fs 
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This objection is nothiug elſe than the effect of 
orols ignorance, and that exccilive ſelf lose, 
which man has always for Lime, 

Bur, tay they again, it there was an infi- 
nitely wile God, who made the world, would 
he have made the frighttul rocks we fce, and 
which look like lo many excreicences of nature; 
the vaſt plains of fand which are found in di- 
vers places; and ſo many other things, whoſe 
uictuinels is not known, no more than their 
harmony with the leaſt of his works? This ob- 
jcction proceeds from arrogance, and is the 
language of vanity : It {uppolcs that God can 
bars made nothing well, unlcts it appear ſo to 

'Tis nothing v ith theſe men that God has 
ud at the coucluſion of cach days work, he 
[aw that it was good: If we our ſelves dou't 
{ce ir, tis enough it ſeems for us boldly to lay, 
it is not good: And irom this aſſurance we 
ſtreightwa 5 arrive at the impicty of aſſerting, 
There is ub God. When the men of this cha- 
racter will make it appear that there is nothing 
well made aad well order'd in all the aftairs of 
this world, but what they ihall io perfectly un- 
detſtand, as for them to be able to render a rca- 
{on for the whole, ic lhall then be allowed them 
to oppole theſe pretended faults which their 
prejudic'd imagination forms in the fands and 
rocks to the general belief of a God, who has, 
created them with the reſt of the ad; Bur 
"till their knowledge leaves them ignorant of 
nothing, the ignorance they exprels of the 
rcaſons why there are ſuch heaps of land _ 
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ſo» many rocks will be no argument to ſhew it 
was not meet for God to have created 'em. 

The moſt plauſible difficulties are form'd x, ,4;,, 
upon providence: *Tis inconceivable, lay ob/ec!on 
they, was there a God who made and 90- Aer WE 
verns the world, rhar moſt things thould fall 
out in it as they do: That God thould per- 
mit fo many wicked wretches as we icc in 
publick ſocicty, and in private families; chil- 
dren riſing up againſt the life of their fathers, 
and the ftarhers putting their children to 
death; brothers deſtroying one another 
without mercy, and an hundred other mon- | 
ſtrous acts ot horror, which envy, retent- ö 
ment, avarice, and ſuch other brutal palſions 
every day bring forth into the world in one 
countrey or other. Was there a God by 
whom the world was govern'd, we thould nor 
{ce worthy men untortunate, and the wicked 
in proiperity ; virtue oppreis'd, and vice re— 

| warded. This difficulty will tall again under 
— our conſideration, when we ſhall come to 
g treat of providence, but ſince it here offers it 
to || felt to give umbrage to atheiſm, and to con- 
5 ccal its horrors, we muſt conſider it ſome— 
what ncarer, in order to dilcover its weak- 


—ͤ— — 


|| nels, and take away from the atheiſt the plea-— 
r | fure of ſheltering himſelf under jr. 

4 Firſt, 'tis very plcalant for a man of this 
8. character thus ro cry out upon virtue and 
* vice; for if there is no God, where will vir— 
Of tue be? or where vice ? There would be no 
ne 4piritual foul, if there was no fpirit which has 
1d 1 F 3 O's 
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prodac'd it; and there will be no ſpirit to 
produce it if there is no God. If there is no 
ſpiritual ſoul, there will be no more ſuch a thing 
as liberty in reſpect to the actions of men, 
but only one part of matter, being ſtruck up- 
on and moy'd by material objects, would pro- 
duce ſuch or ſuch a ſentiment in the brain, 
and from this ſentiment would flow ſuch or 
ſuch an effect, as it happens to beaſts, with- 
out mens being able, any more than they, 
to act otherwiſe, than according to the im- 
preſſion of the object upon the brain; and as 
there is no virtue or vice in the motions 
and actions of beaſts, neither would there be 
any in the actions of men, were they neceſ- 
{arily determin'd by their nature to % them, 
and had no power to act freely. Why then 
do theſe men, who upon their hypotheles can 
admit of no ſuch thing as virtue or vice, 
pretend to urge againſt us as a frightful con- 
ſequence this imaginary defect, which they 
fancy they find in God, it, as I may ſay, like 
Jacob, he ſhould croſs his hands in lay ing 
them upon the heads of the virtuous and the 
wicked, in pouring out his bleſſings inſtead of 
his curſes upon the latter; and on the con- 
trary his curſes upon the head of the other 
inſtead of his bleſſings, which ought to be a- 
lone conferr'd upon it? 

Twould be of no ſervice to the atheiſt to 
anſwer to this which he diſputes againſt us, 
upon our own ſuppoſitions; and that his rea- 
loning is one of thoſe the ſchools term an 


argu- 
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argument ad hominem For this would be juſt, 
if bclieving that, there are real virtues and 
real vices we ſhould not belicve there is a 
God; or that belicving there is a God, we 
ſhould not belicve there are real virtues and 
real vices; then our principles would be ill 
connected, and the one might reaſonably be 

attack'd by the other; but believing that 
there is a God and real virtues as well as real 
vices, an atheiſt cannot draw this conſequence 
from thence; if vice is not puniſh'd, nor vir- 
tue rewarded, then there is no God: Since 
God may favour a vicious man, and puniſh a 
righteous perſon, becauſe there is none fo 
perfectly righteous, who fins not; and from 
his being a ſinner God may puniſh him with- 
out injuſtice. 

Secondly, Ir does not follow becauſe wick- 
ed men are ſometimes the moſt happy of all 
men in this life, and the righteous ſometimes 
the molt miſerable, that God abſolutely leaves 
the former without puniſhment, and the lat- 
ter without recompence; becauſe God may 
have, and in truth has wiſe reaſons, which 
are oft very caiy to be known, to beſtow the 
goods of this world upon wicked men, and 
to load the righteous with misfortunes, lay- 
ing up in ſtore for the righteous infinite bleſ- 
ſings in another life, and heaping up for the 
wicked eternal puniſhments. This argument 
then taken from this pretended irregularity 
which profane men imagine they diſcern in the 
courſe of human affairs concludes nothing 

14 neither 
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neither againſt providence, nor the being of 
a God; and it ſerves only to diſcover on one 
ſide the ignorance of the ways of God man 
naturally lies under; aud on the other, man's 
impioũs preſumption to draw concluſions a- 
gainſt God himſelf from things he does not | 
underſtand ; to ſay there is no God, becauſe | 
he does not comprchend why God has done 
1 Rom. ix thus or thus. But who art thou, O man, 
5 yy hat replieſt agaiuſt God? Haſt thou entcr- 
11 3 dd into his cloſet, and haſt thou been his 

| counſellor 2 
2 , Laſtly, The atheiſt complains he has no idea 

19 ob. . 

 Jection of Of God, and declares that not being able to 
%, believe any thing he has no idea of, he can- 
ele not believe there is a God. This is perhaps 
the moſt ſpecious of all the illuſions; bur tis 
| no leſs for this cauſe an illuſion, no leſs a 
1 chimera. We have laid down in the firſt 
1 chapter of this book the neceſſary principle 
| ro overthrow it, in what we have laid con- 
ccrning the idea we ought to form of God, 
and which we may have of him: I will 
not repeat it here again, the reader who is 
deſirous to inſtruct and edifie himſelf, may 
turn thicher. I will only obſerve that thoſe 
| men deceive themſelves, and molt groſſly too, 
1 who think they can have no idea of God; | 
1 for if they would hereby ſay, they have no | 
Wl | idea which repreſents him to them in the 
1 fame manner which the ideas of ſenſible ob- | 
5 jects are form'd in us, for inſtance, the idea N 
| | of heaven, of the fun, of the moon, of the 
| „ 3 ſea, 
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ſea, of a tree, of a man, and of all the others 


whole image is deſcrib'd and painted in our 
imagination, I own we cannot have the idea 
of God in this manner; and I add withal, 
that the idea, which was belicy'd to be the 
idea of God, would not be fo, tor that very 
reaſon becaule 'twas in a like manner deſcrib'd 
in our brain. But are theſe the only ideas 
which are form'd in our foul ? They are the 
leaſt, and thoſe which have the leaſt conne- 
Ction with the nature of our ſoul, becauſe our 
foul, which is a ſpirit, forms not thoſe ideas 
but as they are convey'd by the ſenſes, and 
thro” the aſſiſtance of the animal ſpirits, which 
in ſome reſpect arg a pencil to it, as the brain 
is the canvas. 

There are then ideas of a different kind 
from theſe, and which are purely ſpiritual, 
whether they be ſimple ideas, ſuch as the 
idea we have of a ſpirit, of a ſoul, of an an- 


gel, or compounded of ſeveral others, as are 


the ideas of virtue and vice; for in the idea 
of that thing we name virtue or vice, is in- 
cluded the relation thoſe things bear to 
God, who has commanded the one, and for- 
bidden the other. Have we not withal the 
idea of a thinking being ? This we can't but 
have, ſince tis by virtue of this idea we di- 
ſtinguiſh a ſpirit from matter, and that ever 

thing which ſerves in our ſoul to diſtinguiſh one 
thing from another is an idea, and can be no- 
thing but an idea. Laſtly, have we not the 


dea of a cauſe with relation to its effect; of 


a du- 


The difſe- 
rence of 
idea and 
image. 


We have 
the idea 
of God, 
and not 
the image. 
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a duration which never had a beginning, and 
{ſhall never have an end; and an hundred other 
ſuch ideas, which we can't tell how they are 
form'd, becauſe 'tis not in their nature to pre- 
{ent them in our foul with the due of their 
formation, and after a manner which has the 
nature of an image and repreſentation. 

Let this man then, who ſays he has no idea 
of God, lay afide rhe ambiguity that may be 
couch'd under that term, and after having ſe- 
parated from it every thing that may belong 
to what we properly call an mage, let him 


tell us if has not an idea of a thinking being; 


if to the idea of a thinking being he cannot 
add the idca of a being, which thinks after a 
more noble, more ſublime, more extenſive, 
and in a word, more perfect manner than that 
by which he thinks himſelf. Let him tell us 


too, whether in thinking any thing to exiſt, 


he cannot have the thought that it has always 
exiſted: For he may thus have this thought, 
or idea, becauſe he profeſſes to believe that 
the world, or matter as it is in the form of 
the world, has always exiſted. Here then 
we have already the idea of a thinking being 
in the moſt perfect manner, and the idea of an 
eternal being. We are come pretty near the 
idea of God; with ſome other ideas beſides, 
none of which is impoſſible to our ſoul, ſuch 
as the idea of wiſdom, of power, of juſtice, of 
goodnels, Se. we ſhall have the idea of God. 
Tis then neither impoſſible nor difficult ro 
have this ſublime idea, and if the atheiſt * 
a8 
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has it not, tis either becauſe he deceives ns in 


avowing he does not perceive it; or that he 


deceives himſelf in confounding idea with 
image; and fancying tis not to have the idea 
of God, unleſs he has an idea as large as God 
is immenſe, and believing he knows not God, 
under the pretext that being infinite, our ſoul, 
which is finite, canaot comprehend him. 
When a man is capable of forming ſuch falſe 
arguments, he ought to lay aſide all pretences 
to reaſon at all, much leſs ſhould he rank him- 
ſelf among the fine gentlemen, and men of 
wit, who look down with pity upon the reſt 
of mankind. 
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herein tis ſheun that there is but 
one God. | 


T is a difficult matter to be an atheiſt, and 
to believe abſolutely that there is no God, 


| becauſe this great truth that there is a God 


comes to our mind ſo many ways, and pre- 
ſents it ſelf under ſo many different views, that 
tis impoſſible not to perceive it, and be ſtruck 
with ir. But 'tis not altogether the ſame with 


the truth we propoſe to eſtabliſh in this Chap- 


ter, that there is but one God. Tis not but 
that this is as certain and as eaſy to be known 
5 as 
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as the former; but as this ſhews not it ſelf at 
firſt ſight to the mind, and is not ſeen but by 
the help, and as I may ſay, under the covert 
of the other, we muſt draw it thence by way 
of reflection and conſequence, and 'ris to this 
the mind does not always give all the attention 
that is neceſſary; ſometimes 'tis ignorance and 
ſtupidity; ſometimes tis lazineſs; ſometimes 
prejudice, which hinders the mind from en- 
tring as it ought, into the depth of a principle 
from which 'tis drawn, and which naturally 
includes it. There is a God, therefore there 
is but one God; thus ' tis we mult reaſon, and 
thus conclude: But this is not done at a time 
when the knowledge of God is but feintly be- 
gun in the minds of men, and is no more than 
an obſcure glimmering, ſomewhat like thoſe 
evening twilights, which have but a dying 
brightneſs, and at length loſe themſelves in 
deep darkneſs. This ſenſible deſcription of 
the day changing into night, ſhews us, how the 
brighteſt truth in the world may be turn'd into 
the ſtrangeſt error that ever was, or ever will 
be, vzz. the belief of a plurality of Gods. 

We ſee nothing more univerlaily ſpread 
throughout the ancient hiſtories, than this fa- 


he belie | 
that le tal belief of a plurality of Gods: The books 


are more of the pagaus ſpeak almoſt of nothing elle; and 
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the holy Scriptures furniſh us with proofs of 
it yet more ancient than thoſe which are 
drawn from the molt early writers of anti- 
quity, whether poets, or hiſtorians. Bur nei- 


ther the writings of the pagans, or thoſe of 
x the 
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the prophets, nor even thoſe of Moſes, which 
were carlicr by ſeveral ages than the moſt an- 
cicnt, have carry'd this impious error, which 
blinded the whole race of mankind, back to 
its firſt original. *'T was crept into the world 
in the time of Abraham; and Abraham, ac- 
cording to the Scripture, found it there, he 
found it in his own family. From Noah, or 
rather from the deluge, to Abraham, there 
paſſed not above 400 years, and yet idolatry 
was then ſpread over all the earth. What a pro- 
digious change in ſo ſhort a time? Noah and 
his ſons acknowledg'd only one God, the cre- 
ator of the world, and in leſs than two or three 
ages their deſcendents form'd to themlelyes 
new deities, and men in multiplying them- 
ſelves, multiplied their gods. Having loſt the 
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idea of the only true God, they ſought him 


in every thing, and finding him no more, they 
ſubſtituted in his ſtead falſe and imaginary 
gods. The ſun, the moon, the ſtars, ſeem'd 
to them fo many gods, and were worſhipp'd 
by them: The earth furniſh'd them in its turn 
with a new ſpecies, and from thence they 
made to themſelves deities even to the onions 
in their own gardens. Every thing is a god 


to them, fave God himſelf: And though they. 


were willing that the world ſhould preſent em 
with a god from. all parts, yet they are, as 
St. Paul laid, without God in the world. 
Nothing can better diſcover to us the error 
of man's mind, than this monſtrous opinion of 


the plurality of gods; I ſay the plurality con- 
| | {ider'd 
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fider'd in it ſelf, before it had join'd to it that 
prodigious number of deities, which were af- 
terwards invented throughout the world. I 
know 'tis particularly the great number of em 
that is furprizing, and which has given more 
room to the bitter complaints, and grieyous 
accuſations of all judicious perſons, and eſpe- 
cially the fathers of the Church, againſt the 
Genti/es: But I dare affirm, notwithſtanding 
that the abſurdity bears harder upon the ſim- 
ple plurality ir ſelf, than the almoſt infinite 

Ii as ab- number of theſe imaginary gods. For if there 
fard io be- may be divers Gods, tho' we ſhould reduce 
3 % the number of em to two or three; it would 
believe a not be abſurd, that there might be an infinity 
shoxſand. of em. The true nature of God conſiſts in 
unity, and that unity being taken away, there's 

nothing more left him than the empty name 

of God, a pompous title, without a reality. 

Bur when we are come thus far, (and the plu- 

rality alone brings us hither, as well as a great 
number) tis but to make choice of the ſub- 

jets a man ſhall like beſt, to transfer the di- 

vinity upon them, and to make gods of em. 

He that can make to himſelf two, may make 

a thouſand; and he that can make a thouſand, 

may make millions; there's nothing but the 

will requiſite. Unity then is ſo much eſſen- 

tial to God, that he is no longer God, if there 

may be another beſides him: The proofs of 

it are theſe, ſuch as mere human reaſon can 

furniſh us with, without the lights of divine 
revelation, which is expreſs in an hundred 

places 
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places concerning this important truth. 

A God is not God, if he has any thing ſu- The ff 
perior to him, or equal with him, which does 2% 
not depend upon him. We have ſhewn in . 
the gulf chapter of this treatiſe, that our mind 
can form no idea more ſublime than the idea 
of God; this truth is ſelf. evident. But if there 
was a God, which had ſomewhat ſuperior to 
him, or only equal with him, as for inſtance, 
another God different from him would be, he 
would fall infinitely below our idea, ſince we 
can very well conceive a being that has nei- 
ther ſuperior, or equal: Tis not then poſſi- 
ble to deſtroy the unity in God, without de- 
ſtroying his divinity. Two equal gods is an 
imaginary notion; ſince neither the one, or 
the other, would be God: The equality, 
which would ſeem to preſerve to each its . 
vinity, as the equality of two kings preſerves 
to each his royalty, would abſolutely deſtroy 
the deity of them both. Sovereignty may be 
divided amongſt many, becauſe its nature is 
not to be infinite, and it may be confined 
within bounds: But the deity allows of no 
ſuch diviſion, becauſe 'tis the nature of it 
to be infinite, and infinity cannot be divided, 
without ceaſing to be infinite: But this would 
be a groſs contradiction, that what is infinite 
ſhould be finite; God then either mult be one, 
or abſolutely no God. 

The pagans ſo ingenious to invent divers 
gods, perceiv'd this truth, but they let it ſlip 
by their mind, inſtead of conſidering it fully. 

They 
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They knew that a God ought to have a ſuperio- 
rity and dominion which placed him in a ſtate of 
independency ; with one ſtep more they had 
ſubjected all things to him, and in putting all 
things under him, they would have left him 
no cqual. But their tecble reaſon could not 
ſupport it ſelf in this ſublimity of reaſoning, 
and bcing hurry'd away by ignorance, preju- 
dice, and paſſions, it ſunk miſerably low, and 
lay groveling on the ground. It then loſt 
ſight of that ſo neceſſary idea of the ſovereign 
dominion of God, which of itſelf led 'em to 
leave him no equal, and to place all others in 
ſubjection to him. There were however found 
from time to time ſome among em who were 
clear-ſighted enough to diſcern this truth in 
God, which is fo eſſential to him. Phocyl:i- 
des has own'd it, and we have this excellent 
ſentence of his remaining; God zs one, wiſe, 
mighty, poſſeſſing all perfettions: And Hy- 
thagoras did in ſuch wile acknowledge this 
truth, ſo neceſſary and fo proper to the di- 
vine nature, that he named God the Unit). 
This ſentiment was produced in them, as 
tis in us, from the idea of the divine perfe- 
ctions, which being all infinite, do not ſuffer 
themſelves to be transferr'd upon divers ſub- 
jects. Let us again conſider the attributes of 
ſuperiority and authority, which we juſt quit- 
ted ro hear Pythagoras and Phocylides ſpeak. 
God cannot depend upon any; and the J70zc&s 
and the other philoſophers knew not what 
they ſaid, when they made their very Jupi- 
ter 
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ter the chief of their gods, to depend upon 
what they named fare. For this pretended 
fare was either a God himſelf, or leſs than a 
God; if a God, to whole laws every thing was 
ſubject, and whoſe power extended to all, he 
was that God we adore, and whom we call 


"the only true God. Let them call him atter 


this, fate, or God, it matters not; the name 
ſignifies nothing, when we agree about the 
thing. Bur if what they call'd fate was ſome- 
what leſs than a God, it mult ir ſelf have been 
ſubject to that which is truly God; ſo that it 
was only a name, invented by ignorance, and 
kept up by prejudice. 5 
The idea of power is an attribute inſepara- T-* /*cond 

ble from God: An impotent and feeble God 3 
is an abſurdity ; a folly: The power of God / 64. 
muſt be as extenſive as his will; for ſhould 
he will any thing, which he cannot etlect, 
what a God would that be? And his will 
muſt be as extenſive as his power, ſo that he 
may will, or determine himſelf in what man- 
ner ſhall pleaſe him; for a God who is not a 
free agent, and whole will ſhall be enflav'd 
ro that of anothers, what a God would 
that be? The liberty of God mult be as 
extenſive as his wiſdom : For a God to 
will or not will any thing, or who determines 
himſelf to the one or the other, without the 
advice of wiſdom, what a God would that be? 
The Wiſdom of God muſt be as extenſive as 
his knowledge; for a God whoſe wiſdom ſhall 
not be enlighten d by knowledge, what a God 

G would 
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would that be ? The knowledge of God muſt 
be likewiſe as extenſive as there are ſu jects 
to exerciſe his wiſdom upon; and a God whole 
knowledge, either ſhort or glimmering, fhall 
leave him ignorant of any thing worthy the 
attention and diſcernment of wiſdom, what a 
God would this be ? Bur if a God cannot be 
truly God, unleſs all theſe attributes be in him, 
one alone muſt of neceſhry be God. Thus if 
for inſtance, he ſhould derermine his will to 
do one particular thing, his determination muſt 
cither carry along with it that of the other, 
or it mult not: it it does, the one will be ſub- 
ject to the will of the other; and if not, it 
would follow their wills would be oppoſite, 
and that neither of em could do what he 
would, becauſe in every free agent, the acts 
of power being always determin'd by the will, 
the power remains in ſuſpence, and in a ſtate 
free from action, till the will has determin'd 
it, and as I may ſay, ſet it at work. 

This is not all; the power of God muſt 
have no bounds; if it has, as every finite may 
be greater than it is, and find ſomewhat great- 
er than it felf, a limited power, how exten- 
five and immenſe ſoever it otherwiſe is, may 

et be farther extended, and be ſurmounted 

y another greater than it ſelf: But as tis im- 
poſſible that one God ſhould be outdone by 
another, without ceaſing to be God; from 
his being almighty, his power abſorbs all other 
power, and thus he alone is God. We have 
no nccd to multiply farther our demonſtra- 
tions 
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tions in ſo clear a caſe: Reaſon, a long time 
captivated by the ignorance of paganiſm, has 
ſet her ſelf free by the aid of the holy Scri- 
ptures; and by the uſe ſhe has ar laſt made of 
her own lights, ſhe has abſolutely rejected this 
error of the plurality of Gods, by which ſhe 
had ſuffer'd her {elf ro be miſerably feduc'd. 

It was an artifice of the devil, who ſeeing 7 /!isf 
that he could not compals his deſign in driving % 


p : L raltty of 
wholly out of mens minds the belief of a deity, g ori- 


© 


perſuaded em to believe in many gods, for fear . 
of their believing none; and by this artifice % 2 
he expell'd God out of their minds, and drew 

em into cternal perdition. But by the grace 

of God that charm is long ſince broken, and 

the truth of there being but one only God, 

has demonſtrated it ſelf to reaſon, with the 
cleareſt evidence. 

The 7ew and the Heretick here agree with The »»iry 
us, but they both imagine they can draw a de- J, 
monſtrative argument from the belief of the 7e 
unity of God, againſt the grand myſtery of 7/95 o& 
the chriſtian faith, the Trinity of the divine . hs 
perſons, God the Father, God the Son, God 
the Holy Ghoſt. To believe but one God, 
and yet to believe three, every one of which 
is God, looks like bclicying three Gods: To 
believe but one, and to bclicyc three, is a con- 
tradiction reaſon cannot approve of. I agree 
with em, I advance too much the rights of 
reaſon in this diſcourſe, to admit any thing 
that may deſtroy em. I leave then entirely 
to reaſon the right ſhe has ro cry out a- 
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gainſt a contradiction, and to proteſt ſhe is of- 
tended when ſhe mects with one, and cannot al- 
low of it: But reaſon muſt grant me this favour 
in her turn, that the right the has to proteſt againſt 
contradictions, reſpects thoſe only which ſhe 
is fully aſſurd are contradictions, and not ſo 
in appearance only. But to be aſſurcd that a 
contradiction is really ſuch, we muſt know 
well the nature of the things which at firſt 
view may appear contradictory, and have a 
clear and diſtinct idea of each; otherwile, 'tis 
to venture ones judgment too far to ſay, that 
ſuch and ſuch a thing are contradictory, unleſs 
we perfectly know- what they are in them- 
ſelves, independently of the union we would 
give 'em, and on account of which we cry out 
that 'tis a contradiction. For inſtance, ſhould 
we ſay 'tis a real contradiction that a particle / 
of matter, which is not only finite, but moſt 
extremely ſmall, is diviſible n infinitum, be- 
cauſe the ſimple ideas of finite and infinite 
are contradictory in themſelves, we ſhould 
be in the wrong, and all the moſt ſound phi- 
loſophy would exclaim againſt this judgment 
of reaſon, as the effect of prejudice, and made 
without knowledge of the cauſe. If reaſon 
ſhould take it for a contradiction, that a ſpi- 
rit, which has no parts, and of conſequence no 
extenſion, great or ſmall, fills place, under 
pretence that all place is ſpace, and all ſpace 
extended, and what has no extenſion, cannot 
ſill what is extended; he would deceive him- 
iclf; becauſe there's no idea ſo clear of the 


manner 
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manner of a ſpirit's exiſtence, to find there 
this pretended contradiction betwixt ſpirit and 
place. So here, one and three are contradi- 
ions in the ſimple idea of one and three; 
this reaſon ſees at firſt view; and tis altoge- 


ther juſt to ſay, that one cannot be three in 


the ſame reſpect that tis one; and that three 
cannot be one in the fame reſpect that they 
are three: Thus the faith of the chriſtians has 
never gone ſo far as to receive ſo enormous a 
contradiction, and it has always rejected it 


with as much force and indignation, as reaſon 


it ſelf can do. But this reaton, fo juſt hither- 


to in its pretenfions, knows very well, there's 


no real contradiction, that one ſhould be three, 
and three one under different reſpects, and 
faith knows it as well as reaſon: Thus they 


both of 'em agree very well, in ſaying, that 


one God cannot be three Gods, and that three 
Gods cannot be one God only; but that in 
one ſole God, or which is the ſame thing, in 
one only Deity, there may be three, and that 
of theſe three, one is call'd the Father, another 
the Son, and a third the Holy Ghoſt, in ſuch 
wile, that being diſtinguiſh'd from each other, 


there is in all three, but one and the ſame di- 


vinity, and conſequently that they are but 
one God; reaſon cannot be offended with 
this as a contradiction, becauſe to be well 
aſſured that it really is one, we mult have ex- 
preſs ideas of what rhe Scripture calls the Fa- 
rher, the Son, and. the Holy Ghoſt; as we 
have the ideas of Father and Son in human 
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generation; we mull have allo a perfect icjea of 
rhe infinite being, to know whether the divine 
nature, which is an infinite ſpirit, exiſts atter 
this manner, or whether 'tis inconſiſtent with 
the nature of an infinite ſpirit, actually to ex- 
iſt in theſe three, Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghoſt. But as reaſon can never attain to ſo 
high a pitch, at leaſt while we live upon carth, 
'rwill be againſt reaſon, and an exccis of raſh- 
neſs unworthy ob ir, to pronounce that there is a 
real contradiction in two things ſhe's not ac- 
quainted with, under pretext that it is ſo in thoſe 
ſhe knows, and which are infinitely diſtcrent 
from theſe, tho' they arc alike in their names 
and ſome flight regards, as that a father and 
ſon, are more than one man, and that three 
perſons are three men really diſtinct. We 
will not here carry our reaſonings farther up- 
on the ſublime doCtrine of the Trinity, this 
would not be to our putpoſe in a diſcourſe, 
where 'ti5 only mention'd as an objection a- 
gainſt the unity of God; it ſuffices to have 
thewn, that this fundamental doctrine of our 
faith has nothing to ſear from the part of right 
and lound reaſon, no more than right and 
{ound rcalton has to be afraid of falſe; reaſon 
prelerves always its rights, fo long as it has 
any. It remains then certain againſt all the 
iguorant and ſuperſtitious GCentiles, that there 
is but one God; and againſt the unbelicving 
lynagogue, and proud ſchool of Socinus, that 
the perlect unity of God is no obſtacle to the 
Trinity of the Father, Son and Holy Ghoſt j 
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and that theſe three perſons are no obſtacle to 
the pertect unity of God, 


CHAS. II. 
Of the Eternity of God, and of his Im- 


menſity. 


E here place together theſe two attri- 
bures of the divine nature, Erernity 
and Immenſity, becaule diſtinct as they are in 
reſpect of each other, they have this in com- 
mon, that both of em uniting themſelves to- 
gether under the general name of extenſion, 
(for Eternity is an extenſion of duration, and 
Immenſity an extenſion of place) they are 
both equally above our rcaſon, in re— 
gard to that extenſion. Reaſon caſily con- 
ccives that eternity and immenſity mult be in- 
ſeparable perfections in God, and eſſential 
to his nature; but when realon would go far- 
ther and ſearch into this cternity and immen- 
ſity, ſhe loſes her ſelf, and finds no idea ihe 
can bring back with her. 
As to etcrnity, realon has no other idea of 
it, than that ot a ſucceſſive duration, which 
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reaſon removes far from rhe nature of eternity 


in God; and for immenſity, or omnipreſence, 
reaſon can find no other idea of ir, than that 
of an extenſion which fills all ſpace imagina- 
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ble, the heaven, the earth, the univerſe, and 
yet more, if need be: But reaſon preſently 
rejects this idea, when ſhe is about to refer it 
to God, becauſe he is not Immenſe, nor ex- 
tended through every thing in this manner. 
Thus on one ſide nothing is clcarcy to reaſon 
than the eternity and immenſity of God, and 
on the other, nothiug is leſs evident to it than 
the diſtinct nature of either of em. Let us 
here go along with reaſon as far as ſhe can go, 
and then correct by her own lights, the falſe 
ſteps which prejudice and ignorance have cau- 
{ed the mind to make, concerning theſe two 
divine attributes, eternity and immenſity. 


Of thee- To begin with the former, which is eterni— 


Fern uy 
God. 


ty, we can't doubt that it eſſentially belongs 
to God, and is withal one of his perfections 
the moſt evident to reaſon. It matters little 
after what manner we repreſeut eternity, and 


in what terms we define it; it always amounts 


to this, that in eternity, properly ſo called, 
there is neither beginning or end; and that 
thus any thing to be really eternal, muſt never 
have had a beginning, nor muſt ever have an 
end. Twould be but one part of eternity, if 
it had never begun, and muſt one day end; 
and 'tis in this ſenſe the decrees of God are 
cternal, for their accompliſhment being their 
end or :imir, they ſtop there, and reach no 
farther. Any thing on the contrary, which 
has begun to be, and ſhall never end, has on- 
ly rhe other part of eternity, whole duration 
Has no limits; and ſuch is the eternity of ſpi- 

rits, 
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rits, and the immortality of our ſouls. Thus 
a full and entire eternity is that which equally 
excludes both end and beginning. And ' tis 
this which belongs to God, and is proper to 
him. 

If God had had a beginning, he would have 
had it either from himſelf, or from ſome o— 
ther; twould be an abſurdity to ſay he had 
it from himſelf; for that any thing ſhould give 
being to it ſelf, it mult neceſſarily be already 
in being, fince nothing can produce nothing, 
and what has no being cannot give it. But if 
it was ſome other which gave being to God, 
there would have becn a time, when God had 
been a pure nothing, which is equally abſurd 
and impious God is then eſſentially eternal; 
and therefore *'r1s St. Auguſtin has laid in his 
book of confeſſions, and divers other places of 
his works, that eternity ig the very eſſence of 
God. 

Tis no leſs evident, that God can never have 
an end, ſince could he have an end, he might 
entirely become a mere nothing; for every 
thing which has been, and is no more, is no- 
thing. This conſequence is manifeſtly drawn 
from its principle, and there's no man who is 
not frighred with it. The very pagans, as 
ignorant as they were of every thing that con- 
cern'd God, had light cnough to know, that 
he is not God who is not cternal, in the tull 
ſignification of the word, Socrates own'd 
that God is zmmortal and eternal. Another 
of their philoſophers has ſaid, that God zs god 

an 
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and happy in his own nature, that he has al- 
ways been, and always will be, and will ne- 
ver ceaſe to be. Another has laid, that God 
alone is eternal, and that there were no 
bounds to his being. Nature ſpoke in them, 
and reaſon apply'd to the conſideration of a 
ſupreme being, the more it ſearch'd into 
his exiſtence, the more it diſcover'd cterni- 
ty. It has never varied nor heſitated in this 
enquiry ; and tho” 'tis often doubtful of its 
lights, it has never miſtruſted it ſelf in this ar- 
ticle of God's eternity; nor is it indeed con- 
ceivable that ſhe could have any diſtruſt, ſo 
much does this truth ſtrike and affect her: It 
would therefore be uſeleſs to dwell longer up- 
on a demonſtration of it. 

Hon ei, But where reaſon finds her ſelf weak in the 

4ificulr to attention the gives to the eternity of God, 'tis 


have a di- 


act idea as WC have ſaid, in comprehending well the 
ef the na- nature of it. We cannot conceive cternity 


2 LE: bar under the idea of duration and ſucceſſion. 
an, Something has continued a thouſand years, a 
million of years, or even ages, if they pleaſe; 

ycars follow years, ages ſuccecd to each o- 

ther, years come aot all at once, the ages du- 

ring Which any thing has laſted, and yet con- 

tinues, happen not all at one time; and ſhould 

thoſe ages continue i znfinitum, they would 

never be all together, one would follow ano- 

ther; and whilſt one was, that which went 
before it, would be no more; and that which 

muſt follow it, is not yet come. What- 

ever then ſhall be eternal by a ſucceſſive du- 


ration, 
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ration, ſhall always find it ſelf betwixt the 

aſt and to come, 2. e. betwixt two no- 
things: For the paſs'd, which is no more, is 
one nothing; and futurity, which is not yet, 
is another nothing: And the preſent is fo ſmall 
a matter in this ſucceſſion of paſt and to come, 
that tis only, if we underſtand it right, a fu- 


gitive exiſtence. 


- Laſtly, An eternity thus made up of ſuc- 
ceſſion and duration, would become every day 
greater than other, according as it advanced 
towards futurity; and it would never be all 
that it would be, becauſe ir would be always 
encreaſing: Things fo abſurd, that we can't 
imagine 'em to be in God, and aſcribe ro him 


an eternity ſo unworthy the infinite perfe- 


Ction of his nature. 


Divines and philoſophers agree to this: 
Reaſon ſufficiently comprehends it, to be con- 


vinc'd by it, and at the ſight of ſo many aſto- 


niſhing difficulties, ſne conſents with faith in 
laying, as ſhe does, that the eternity of God, 
is not a ſucceſſive duration, but à ſimple du- 
ration, which is all at once, fora ſimul, as 
Boetius has ſaid in the definition of eternity, 


- and after him all the ſchools of divines and 


philolophers. But this 79fa fimul, this all at 
once, reaſon which dictates and authorizes it, 
does not comprehend but very imperfectly : 
By way of negatiou, as they ſpeak, and nor 
by way of affirmation; i.c. in calting out of 
the idea of the eternity of God, every thing 
which might throw upon him the leaſt ble- 

mith, 
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miſh, and not in comprehending the whole of 


the perfection. 


Reaſon lo- Where. ever reaſon meets with infinity, ſhe 
ſes her /elf . 


in /+arc,. is confounded, and drown'd in the abyſs; the 
ing in;o is uncapable of forming conceptions but by 
fuß. ideas, her ideas are form'd upon objects with- 
in her reach, theſe objects are all finite beings, 

and her ideas taken from them are finite allo : 

But how with finite ideas can ſhe perfectly 
conceive infinity? We know not that any 

; thing endures, or continues to be, but ſo long 
as we ſee days, weeks, months, years, ages, 

pals over it; or to ſpeak more properly, but 
fo long as it paſſes from the exiſtence it has one 
day, to the exiſtence it has in another, and fo 
of months, years and ages: But for a dura- 
tion which is all at once, tota ſimul, and 
which yet continues for years and ages, we 
know of no ſuch, and for this cauſe can have 
no idea of it. Such is then the imperfection 
and frailty of our reaſon, that all that ſhe can 
do on theſe occaſions, is to reject, as abſurd 
and contradictory, what does not agree with 
the ſentiment ſhe has conceiv'd of any matter, 
provided that ſentiment is founded upon rea- 
fon itſelf. That of God's eternity is entirely 
of this nature: Reaſon fees, as I may ſay, this 
eternity, but ſhe ſccs it only in one of its ap- 
pearances, which is the conſtant, perpetual, 
and unalterable duration of God, her view is 
Carried no farther. She ſtrerches her ſight as 
far back as ſhe can upon whar is paſt, and eve- 
ry where ſhe finds God ; ſhe carries her eyes 

| as 
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as far forward as ſhe is able into futurity, and 
God is found in every part of it; after this 
returning to her ſelf, the concludes that God 
has neither beginning or end, and by theſe 
negative terms ſhe expreſſes what the feels, 
without being able to tell all ſhe perceives. 
The immenſity of God, whereof we are  whar 
now to ſpeak, is in ſome reſpect a conſequence %. 
of his eternity, and it is no more included in ce of 
| place, than eternity is in time, If God is e- God. 
ternal, he cxiſts by himſelf; if he exiſts by 
himſelf, he has his exiſtence in himſelf, and 
he has it independently of place, as he has his 
' eternity independently of time, and a ſucceſ- 
' five duration. We can't better expreſs our 
ſelves upon this head, than Tertullian has 
done: G0, lays he, was before all things, Tertul. 
' and is to himſelf time and place. To all 0- ad. Frax. 
ther beings there mult be a place to exiſt in, 
as there muſt be allo time; and as they can- 
not be eternal but in paſſing ſucceſſively from 
one time to another, they cannot allo be eve- 
ry where, but in paſſing ſucceſſively from one 
lace to another. Thele arc here the incyica- 
ble conſequences of a created and finite be- 
oy; but a * uncreated and infinite is above 
all that, his eſſence alone is all things to him. 
4 If his duration depence on time, and was con- 
l, #| nected with time, it would encreaſe with time, 
is #| and might end with it, ſince time it ſelf. may 
as end; and if his exiſtence depended on place, 
e- ö he might allo extend himſelf ſometimes more, 
es and ſometimes leſs, according as place or ſpace 
1 : 0 ſhould 
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ſhould be it ſelf more or leſs extended; and 
laſtly he might be no more, as place may be 
no more, it being very poſiible that there 
ſhould be neither time nor place. Since the 
world began there has been a place, a ſpace, 
Jer. xxiii. and God entirely fills it all: Do not I fill hea- 


* 


24. ven and earth? ſays he himſelf in Jeremy 


Ifai, vi. And in 1/azah, The heaven is my throne, and 
. the earth is my footſſool. Reaſon ſays ſo in 
like manner; ſhe every where finds him, afid 
knows no place in the univerſe, where ſhe does 
not meet with him: She ſccs him in heaven, 
ſurrounded with glory; in the earth and ſea, 
encompaſs'd with power; in hell, with his 
juſtice; and in her ſelf, by the lights he has 


overſpread her with, and which he does not 


diſtribute elſewhere. 
An an- Iis a very ulcleſs queſtion, and it may be 
ede dangerous too, to ask whether God is preſent 
fcb in all places by his eſſence it ſelf, or by his 
ther Go4 operations, and by his direction. We would 
avoid one rock, which as we ſhall ſhortly ſee, 
50 1 „is not much to be feared, and are ready to 
Hence, ſtrike upon another, which is no leſs to be 
ſhun'd. For what would they ſay, who make 
the omnipreſence of God to conſiſt ſimply in 
his actions, and in the effects of his wiſdom, 
of his power, of his juſtice, or of his good- 
neſs? Do theſe attributes of God operate with- 
out the very eſſence of God? This would be to 
lay they operate without God, ſince God and 
his cilence are abſolutely but one and the ſame 
thing. Shall the power of God be every 
65 
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where, and God himſelf not every where? 
Why do men buſy themſelves in forming ſub— 
tilties to ſo ill purpoſe? We have always aid 
that action is the conſequence of exiſtence, 
and not exiſtence the conſequence of action: 
For a thing may exiſt without acting; but ir 


cannot act, unleſs it exiſts: Since then the 


action follows the being, there where the 
action is, muſt the thing it ſelf be, whoſe the 
action is. Theſe principles are ſo united to 
cach other, and theſe conſequences are ſo na- 
turally drawn from their principles, that there 
is nothing in the world more evident. God 
then is allo in all places where he operates; 


he operates by his attributes and faculties in 


all places of the world; he is then himſelf 
pretent there by his eſſence, as he is by his 
perfections and operations. If we would know 
more, and comprehend how he is there, I 
ſhall not be aſham'd to lay, that I know no- 
thing of the matter. There are a thouſand 
things which we know from reaſon to exiſt, 
which yet we cannot tell how they exiſt. 
There's no man who does not know his ſoul 
is in him, and that to be there it muſt be in 
ſome place, and yet there's no one who can 
conceive or explain how it is there. Therc's 


no man who can be ignorant that this ſoul is 


able by a ſimple act of his will, and in a mo- 
ment, to give motion to his arm, hand, foot; 
and yet he cannot tell how his foul is united 
with theſe parts of the body, to make them 
move without any other principle than his 

Will. 
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will. My reaſon tells me, that God is every 
where preſent; and in this I am told enough 
to make me admire, reverence, and fear this 
infinite God, from whom nothing can be hid, 
becauſe nothing is far off from him, and his 
3 not only touches the ſurface of things, 
ut enters into their moſt ſecret parts, and 
penetrates em throughly: I need know no 
more to be a good and religious man. If the 
philolopher or ſpeculative divine will fearch 
farther, they will require ſo much at the hands 
of their reaſon, that twill only evaporate into 
fruitleſs enquiries, and inſtead of conducting 
'em, will lead 'em into error. 
| god i xox: What we have ſaid 'tis feared, from making 
every God preſent in all places by his 2 eſſence, 


where b : | 
way of 4 may be taken to attribute extenſion to him, and | 


extenſion. to fancy him in ſome ſort like a ſubtle matter 

1 | ſpread thro' all the world, or beyond the world, 

1 and in what we call imaginary ſpaces, that are 

| ſtretch'd out into infinity. It may be there 

are ſome men ignorant enough to form to 

themſelves ſuch an idea of God's immenſity; | 

| but this proceeds from their having relied more 

| upon their imagination than their judgment. 

In other innumerable caſes, the ſenſes are recti- 

1 fied by reaſon; the moon appears to us of a- 

#10 bout a foot and a half diameter: the fun him. 

wh ſelf to our eye is ſcarce two feet; and the 

| ſtars ſeem to us like ſo many little ſparkling © 

. fires: Reaſon eaſily corrects the judgment f 
the ienſcs in all this, and a thouſand other like 

matters: She will do the ſame, it we'll take 

the 
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the pains but to examine into the falſe idea 
which men form in their imagination about 
the immenſity of God, and of that which we 
call his ommipreſence. Reaſon would deſtroy 
that falſe image of a real extenſion, ſuch as 
is that of the Air or ſome other more ſubtle 
and thinner matter. She'll inform all thoſe 
who ſuffer themſelves to entertain that noti- 
on, that all real extenſion has real parts, that 
the part which is in one place is not the ſame 
which is in another; alſo, that every thing 
which has parts, is diviſible into ſo man 
parts as it has; theſe abſurdities would be 
ſhocking, and appcar to reaſon unworthy the 
notion of a God; convinc'd on the other 
hand, that there is no place where God is not 
preſent, ſhe would conclude that God is every 
where without extenſion. S. Auguſtin has 
admirably well expreſs'd himſelf upon this 
matter in his Epiſtle to Dardauus. When we 
ſay that God is every where, we muſt be 
cautious of forming a groſs idea, and reaſon 
muſt here lift itſelf up above ſenſe, leſt we 
ſhould imagine the immenſity of God to be 
ſuch an extenſion as that of ſmoke, of a Va- 
pour, of the air, or of light itſelf: For all 
extenſion of this nature, is leſs in one part 
of it than in its whole. That then God 
is every where, he is by his eſſence, without 
any extenſion of his eſſence by way of quan- 
tity ; but is every where in himſelf, and there 
he zs wholly But how, adds he, zs he 


every where if he is in himſelf ? Tis, an- 
H a 


ſwers 


Job xi. 8. 
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ſwers he, in that he is no where abſent, We 
can't expreſs our ſelves with more force and 
exactneſs 5 this Matter; let us now paſs 
to other ſubjects, and go on to demonſtrate 
the nature of the other divine perfections, 
which are more within the capacity of rea- 


ſon, and which ſerve for the foundation to na- 
tural Religion. 5 


eee 


CHAr. VIII. 
Of the knowledge of God. 


HERE can be no groſſer ignorance 
than that of making a doubt whether 
knowledge is one of God's eſſential perfecti- 
ons. But tho” this truth is ſelf evident to 
every one who is capable of uſing his reaſon, 
it will not yet be fruitleſs to fay ſomewhat of 
it. Philoſophers and divines have all diſ- 
cours'd of it in their writings, and we ſhall 
now do it after 'em, but ſhall confine our 
ſelves to the skirts of that immenſe know- 
ledge, rather than venture too far in our en- 
quirics: *77s as high as heaven, what can'ſt 
thou do? deeper than hell, what can'ft thou 
know? Thy knowledge is too wonderful for 
me, ſays the Royal prophet in the 139% P/alm, 
zt rs ſo high, I cannot attain unto it. Tho 
we had been lift up into the third * 
2 al 
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and had drawn our knowledge thence, we 
could not but cry out with the holy man 
who had the advantage of being carried thi- 
ther; O the depth of the riches, both of the 
wiſdom and knowledge of God! 

The nature of a ſpirit is to think, and 'ris 
the nature of God to be a ſpirit. 
nature of a finite ſpirit does not allow it to 
have an infinite knowledge, the nature alſo 
of an infinite ſpirit does not permit it to have 
a finite knowledge : God is an infinite ſpirit, 
his knowledge is therefore infinite. 

The object of knowledge are all things that 
may be known, as the object of power are 
all things poſſible, and the obje& of love all 
things that are lovely. The things that may 
be known, are not only all thoſe which actu- 
ally exiſt, which have been, or which ſhall 
be; but alſo all thoſe which may be, tho' 
they never are: Tis enough that they are 
2 for 'em to be known, ſince know- 
edge conſiders things according to what they 
are in themſelves, otherwiſe it would be falſe; 
and a falſe knowledge is ignorance. God 
knows then the things which are bur poſſible, 
as poſlible ; thoſe which have been and are 
gone, as having been, and being no more; 
thoſe which have not yet been, but ſhall be 
one day, as not actually being, but as things 
which one day are ro be. In a finite ſpiric 
theſe three torts of knowledge are really 
diſtin, fince they may be one without 
the other, for tis but by degrees the mind 
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paſſes from one to the other, and they are 
never all three together in one and the ſame 
act of our mind; the quality of a finite ſpi- 
rit not permitting it to embrace all at once 
objects ſo remote from each other. The 
knowledge of God is quite another thing, his 
infinity renders every thing preſent to him, 
and with him there's neither paſs'd, nor to 
come. A man who ſtands on the brink of 
a River, has only ſo much water extended 
before his Eyes, as he can diſcover in fo low 
a ſituation: And beſides he muſt turn his 
eyes upwards and downwards towards the 
current of the River, to ſec its waters to a cer- 
rain point, and even when he turns his Eyes 
thus upwards or downwards along the River, 
the preſent which he had before him in that 
moment flies from his fight, and is no longer 
preſent with em. But a man who ſtands up- 
on higher ground, tho' on the brink of the 
ſame River, can ſee the waters come from far, 
which the other can haye no fight of; and 
he may follow with his Eyes thoſe that are 
already gone by, as if they were yet preſent 
to him, tho' really paſs'd by the other, who 
being in a low place can have no farther ſight 
of em. This emblem, which divines are 
wont to make uſe of upon the preſent ſub- 
ject, ſhews us in ſome reſpect how all things 
are preſent to God, without theſe differences 
of paſs d and to come, which we, poor mor- 
tals, limited and finite ſpirits, who cannot fee 
em at one view alone, are oblig'd to ſeek af- 
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ter, if we will know em: God ſees them all 
at one view, becauſe that view is infinite. 


Another eſſential character of the know- G9 

| ; n 
ledge of God, and which depends upon the ,,, hing 
{ame principle with the foregoing, is not to by ane— 


know one thing by another, but to know“. 


them all, every one by it ſelf, without being 
brought to the knowledge of one thing by 
the knowledge of another, or from the know- 
ledge of this to the knowledge of a third, 
and ſo of all others, in infnitum. Whereas 
we have no knowledge of things, but by their 
relations to, and conncxions with each other, 
from one idea we arc led to another idea. 
From the figure, colour, and Fruit we know 
a tree, and learn of what kind it is; we 
judge of its goodnels by its fruit; from the 
light and heat we know a fire; from the fi- 
gure, the voice, and ſuch other marks, we 
know a man ; thus our knowledge turns al- 
ways betwixt cauſes and effects, and depends 
on divers circumſtances with which thoſe 
cauſes and effects are encompals'd, and which 
ſerve to diſtinguiſh em. 

'Tis by thus leading our mind on from one 
thing to another, that from the ideas of 
things which aCtually exiſt, we conceive of 
thoſe which are imaginary and only poſhble, 
and that from the particular knowledge of 
matter in ſuch or ſuch a body, we form to 
our ſelves abſtracted ideas of matter in gene- 
ral, and carry thoſe ideas on to whatever ob- 
jects we pleaſe; neither is it abſolutely ne- 
| H ceſſary 
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ceſſary for this purpoſe, or for the ſubject it 
ſelf to which we apply it, that it ſhould re- 
ally exiſt, provided only, that this general 
idea of mattet is not inconſiſtent with the 
particular idea of the ſubject we would aſcribe 
to it. From the knowledge we have of a 
Sun that enlightens the world, we paſs to the 
knowledge of the poſſibility of divers other 
Suns; and from that of the world itſelf, to 
the notions of the poſſibility of a diverſity 
of worlds. 

All the ideas we have of things imaginary 
and only poſſible, arc thus taken, directly or 
indirectly, from the ideas of things whole re- 
ality and actual exiſtence we are acquainted 
with. Upon theſe idcas we form our reaſon- 
ings, and our reaſon itſelf conſiſts properly 
bur in this, in uniting, I ſay, or ſeparating 
ideas of things, according as they arc con- 
ſiſtent or inconſiſtent with one another, and 
in forming thereupon our judgments and con- 
cluſions. But nothing of all this can be found 
in the nature of God's knowledge; becauſe 
tho* they are excellent qualifications in us, 
and the perfections of our ſoul, they would 
be imperfections in God, ſince 'tis without 
doubt a great imperfection in the manner 
of knowing things, to know 'em only by 
this way of progreſſion, and learning one by 
another, When we know one thing by ano- 
ther, there is always one which we know be- 
fore the other, and conſequently there is one 
which we know not, till by means of that 

| we 
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we know, we are come to the knowledge of 
that we did not know; and as theſe progreſ- 
ſions extend in infinitum, twould follow that 
there has been, that there is, and always will 
| be ignorance in God, if his knowledge may 
be augmented by the progreſs of the know- 
I / ledge of one thing to rhe knowledge of 
others; which is abſolutely oppoſire to the 


1 0 of an infinite being. God then knows 


all things at once, becauſe he knows 'em all 

in themſelves; and by the fame act of know- 

ledge whereby he knows every thing in it ſelf, 

independently of the knowledge of another, 

he knows all the connexions and relations 

they have with and to each other. Tis in 

this reſpect with the knowledge of God, as it 

is with his immenſity : By virtue of his im- 

menſity God finds himſelf every where pre- 

lent, without paſſing from one place to ano- 

ther; and by virtue of his infinite knowledge, 

every thing is known to him at one and the 

lame time. + 

| This inſeparable quality of our foul, name- The know- 
ly, that it is a finite ſpirit, makes it follow N 
that we never know things in their full ex- 1 :4e 
rent, and in their whole eſſence, but only, as «/*»« 
it were, ſuperficially, and on that ſide only 157555 
whereby we delcribe em, and this again is 
the cauſe of an infinite number of falſe ideas 

which we form in our minds ; but God who 

| knows otherwiſe than we do, knows every 
thing fully, and his knowledge penetrates all 
the arcana of nature, even to the parts moſ! 
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Heb. iv. 
14. 


Pſ.cxxxix, 
4, 


reſerv d. All things are naked, and open to 
his eyes, lays an Apoſtle ; he fees uncover'd 
all our thoughts, the Holy ſcripture frequent- 
ly tells us, aud there is no word in the 
tongue, but he knoweth it altogether : As 
the Prophet has cxprels'd himſelt in the 139" 
P/alm. This intimate knowledge that God 
has of things, cauſes him never to be miſtaken, 
and makes his knowledge always ſure. And 
this proceeds allo from the power God has 
of ſeeing things all at once, and not ſucceſ- 
ſively and one after another as we do, and 
which is in us a continual ſource of errors : 
"Tis inconceivable how the truth eſcapes our 
mind in this paſſage of our thought, from one 
thing to another, when to arrive at the know- 
ledge of one thing, we muſt go back to en- 
quire of it to ſome other thing like it, which 
we had the knowledge of betore. From 
hence proceed ſo many falſe realonings as are 
every day made in humane Sciences; and 
from hence ſo many ill drawn conſequences 
in Religion, which disfigure the face of chriſti- 
anity. The knowledge of God is not ſub- 
ject to any of theſe inconveniencies, becauſe 
it is not made up of principles and conſe- 
quences, nor form'd from the union of divers 
ideas, drawn one from another, and then re- 
united by way of judgment or concluſion ; 
bur it is wholly ſimple aud perfectly one, ac- 
cording to the nature of infinity, to which 
unity and ſimplicity are eſſential. 

It 
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It appears from hence that the manner 7% know: 
whereby God knows things which are not, 6% A 
and are only poſſible, is in reality the ſame f 70 
wich that by which he knows the things that . 
actually exiſt; for it being the property of e 
his knowledge to be thoroughly acquainted 


with the things themſelves, and to penetrate 


their very eſſence, God knows things poſſi- 
ble, only in their ſimple poſſibility; and he 
ſees that poſſibility in the idea he has of his 
own perfections, and in particular of his 
power and truth. 

As all things poſſible are by their nature | 3 
contingent, and may equally be or not be; 4, 1h 
for tis preciſely in this that we make their rezard co 
poſſibility ro conſiſt, the knowledge which %%“ /*- 
God has of em changes nothing of their na- 
ture, which of itſelf remains always contin- 
gent. Bur if beſides this ſimple and general 
poſſibility, there are among thoſe of this cha- 
racter a greater number, which muſt one day 
go out of this ſimple and undetermin d poſſibi- 
lity, to have an actual exiſtence, as they can- 
not pals from poſſibility to real exiſtence, 
but by an expreſs act of the will of God, he 
then knows 'em as future, becaule he knows 
and ſecs em preciſely in that act of his will, 
and this is what we call preſcience or fore- 
knowledge. In this twofold reſpect , one 
and the fame event is both together contin- 
gent and neceſſary, or which muſt inevitably 
come to pals. It is contingent in itſelf and 
its own nature, for every thing which falls 

| Our 
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out, might not fall out, 'tis only poſſible : But 
after that God has fix'd to it his decree, as 
his proper ſeal, this event becomes neceſſary 
and infallible, by virtue of God's decree, which 
cannot fail of being accompliſh'd, becauſe 
God is no more changeable in his will, than 
Iſa, Xu. in his eſſence: My council ſhall ſtand, ſays 
55 he in Iſaiab, and I will do all my pleaſure : 
Mal.iii.6- And in another Prophet, J am the Lord, 

aud I change not. 
of the The ſchools make it a great difficulty to 
preſcience know, how to reconcile this infallibility of the 
CO preſcience or foreknowledge of God, with 
gard tro the actions which depend upon the free will 
the . of man. Tis certain that Man is a free agent; 
pron »» take from him his liberty, his actions will be 
free will, no longer morally good or evil, there will 
be in him no ſuch thing as virtue and vice, as 
all the world agrees. What we do freely, we 
may not do; and yet we cannot avoid doing 
it, if God has foreſeen we ſhall do ir, fince 
he would otherwiſe have err'd in his foreſight, 
in having taken for a future event that which 

mall never happen. 

This difficulty that frights ſo many peo- 
ple, and upon which the advocates for free 
will toil and ſweat ſo much, has nothing 
in it but the appearance of fomewhat very 
perplexing. We act freely, every one knows 
it, and is convinc'd of it from himſelf; ſo that 
when we will or do any thing, we may not 
will or not do it, in that we are not neceſſa- 
rily determin'd thereto by our nature, as a 

phyſical 
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phyſical and material principle, as the Sun 
neceſſarily enlightens the Hemiſphere that is 
turn'd towards it, and as the fire neceſſaril 
burns a combuſtible matter, and not by a free 
action or determination. The actions which 
depend upon our ſoul are never determin'd, 
nor ever fall out neceſſarily in this manner; 
thus they are always free in their principle, 
which is the will, guided well or ill by the 
underſtanding. The foreknowledge or decree 
of God changes nothing from this natural or- 
der of humane actions, and in this reſpect 
they remain always free and contingent : Bur 
yet they fall our neceſſarily and infallibly | 
with regard to God's decree, which cannot | 
fail of being accompliſh'd ; and with regard 
to the preſcience or foreknowledge of God, 
which cannot be falle. The Jews of their 
own free will put 7eſus Chriſt to death, no- 
thing forc'd 'em to it, 'twas of their own ac- 
cord they did it; and yet the death of Jeſus 
Chriſt was mark'd in divers places of ſcrip- Act iv. 
ture, as an event that was certainly to happen, 
and could not fail of being brought to pals. 

We ſhall not here enter into a long exami- / 
nation of that knowledge of God which is sn“ 
call'd media, and which has been invented by 


the zealous patrons of free will, to rob from 


God's decrees, and forcknowledge founded on 
his decrees, the liberty of humane actions. 
This pretended piece of knowledge, is nam'd 
ſcientia media, becauſe, ſay they, it holds 
the middle place betwixt . knowledge of 

things 
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things barely poſſible, and the knowledge of 
things that are to come in conſequence of a 
decree of God; for this cauſe tis plac'd after 
the firſt, and before the ſecond. 

They pretend that independently of any 
decree of God, man plac'd in ſuch and ſuch 
circumſtances, determines of himſfel! to will 
or not to will any thing; and to do or not 
to do it; and that God ſees not this as future, 
but by virtue of the determination of man's 
free- will, and by no means in conſequence of 
any decree, by which he has purpos'd that 
event, cither by way of permiſſion, if the 
man's action be bad; or by way of effeQuual 
grace, if the action is good and holy. The 
Jeſuit MoLixus, famous among thoſe of his 
ſociety, has gloricd in being the author of 
this diſtinction, which to him appear'd the 
only proper means of reconciling the certain- 
ty of God's preſcience, with the free-will, of 
man, of which both he and thoſe of his ſect 
are extremely jealous. All the Schools, even 
thoſe of the church of Rome, have exclaim'd 
againſt this opinion, and ſhewn that to make 
man free they have ſubjected God to him, 
making the Divine preſcience and decree, fol- 
low after the determination of man's free- 
will; it is not long ſince F. Gonet, a very 
learn'd Dominican, not only confuted by di- 
vers very convincing arguments this fiction 
of the Jeſuit, but he has taken from him 
withal the falſe glory of the invention, for 
which the vain glorious MoLixus publickly 


applauded 


. 
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applauded himſelf; for this F. Gonet has 
n. that it originally ſprung from the Pe- 
lagians and Semipelagians. Thoſe who ſhall 
be in a condition to conſult this learned writer, 
would do well ro have recourſe ro him, if 
they arc deſirous of being fully inſtructed in 
this matter. 

lu two words then, 'tis not from the de- 
termination of our frec-will, that God knows 
that we ſhall do this or that thing, but he 
knows of himſelf that we ſhall do it, and 
that it ſhall come to paſs; and he knows that 
it ſhall come to pals, becauſe he wills that it 
ſhould come to pals; for if he did not will it, 
it would never happen ; and thus his power is 
founded upon his will, which is the ſame 


thing with his decree. The certain know- Gamach. 


ledge that God has, ſays a famous divine of 
the SORBONNE, 7s in ud Wiſe prejudicial to 
our liberty, nor the infallibility of the event 
prejudicial to our free-will; there's nothing 


| but violeuce or conſtraint that's contrary to 


it. We ſhall lay no more. Let us go on 
to the conſideration of the power of God. 


Cuae, 
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COXNNXNINNIRIKKGHDKIH IN NGHNNEGRNHGLIGG) 


r 
Of God's Ommpotence. 


—_ Ower in general is a perfection which 

838 follows * nature of being, and which 

ar olject. js always greater or leſs, according to the ex- 
cellence and dignity of the being to which 
it relates. Power then has always its prin- 
ciple in the thing it ſelf, but in ſuch manner 
that it has always an eſſential relation to ſome 
external object, from which it derives its de- 
nomination of power. Thus the power or 
faculty of ſeeing, has its object without the 
eye, and extends it ſelf to every thing that's 
viſible; the power of knowing has for it's 
object all things that may be known; and 
the object of the power of doing, are all 
things that may be done. Tis of this laſt 
the queſtion is at preſent, and to the conſi- 
r of which this whole chapter is de- 
ign'd. 

Things that may be done in general, are 
then the object of this power. In finite and 
created beings, the power they have to act 
cannot extend it ſelf beyond their nature; and 
as their nature is finite and limited, ſo is their 
power. This power varies in em, according 

to their different nature; the power, for in- 
ſtance, 
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ſtance, a fire has to burn, extends it ſelf on- 
ly to matters combuſtible; and that which it 
has to heat, to matters only that are ſuſcep- 
tible of heat: It is thus with all the different 
ſorts of power which are found in created 
beings; every one has its proper action, and 


111 


this action is not infinite, becauſe there is no 


created being which is infinite. 

For this reaſon God muſt have a power, as 
all other beings have theirs; and the power 
of God muſt neceſſarily be infinite, becauſe 
God himſelf is infinite: and as the extent of 
power depends, as we have ſeen, upon that 
of the being, or the thing of which it is the 
power, ſo God muſt be neceſſarily all- po wer- 
ful. This idea enters ſo naturally into that 
of God, that the heathens, otherwiſe very 
little acquainted with the true nature of God, 
have perceiv'd it there. One of their moſt 
ancient Poets has ſaid, That all things were 
eaſy to God, and that nothing was impoſſible 
to him: And another, There's nothing which 
God can't do. To theſe, one might join di- 
vers others teſtimonies, were they judg'd ne- 
ceſſary, bur tis only by the by that we here 
quote the pagans. How, in ſhort, can we 
conceive of an infinitely perfect God any de- 
tect of power ? Such a defect, which would 
be a moſt ſenſible one, would deſtroy the 
whole idea of God: God would be God 
without being God. 1 ſhall add but one ar- 
gument more. 


That 


That the 
power of 
God muſt 
nece ſariiy 
be inſinite. 


Linus, 


Epichat- 
mus. 
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That there are things poſſible to be done, 
implies that there is a power without them- 
ſelves capable of doing em, for, as we have 


ſaid, power has a neceſſary relation to things 


ible, ſince nothing could be, if there was 
nothing poſſible to be done. The fame rea- 
fon urges that every thing that is poſſible to 
be done, has neceſſarily a relation to ſome 
power, which has in itſelf the capacity of 
doing it; otherwiſe it would not be poſſible, 
ſince it could never be done. 

Tis a certain truth, and receiv'd in all the 
{chools in the world, that two things which 
have relation one to the other, have it equal- 
ly and reciprocally, the relation being abſo- 
lute betwixt the two. If a father is not a 
father but with relation to a fon, the ſon allo 
is not a ſon but with relation to the father: 
The workman is not a workman but with re- 
lation ro his work ; and the work is not work 
but with relation to the workman : All this 
is equal on both ſides. If then a power is 
not a power but becauſe there are things poſ- 
ſible, theſe things arc not poſſible bur becauſe 
there is a power that can do em. As for a 
certain number, and a certain order of things 
poſſible, ir is only requir'd that there be a 
power proportion'd ro the nature and the 
number of thoſe things; fo allo, for all things 
poſſible ro be done, there muſt be a power 
which can do them all: Without this they 
would not be all poſſible ; now where ſhall 
we find this power which extends it ſelf thus 

to 
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to all things poſſible, except in God? God 

then can do every thing, he is almighty. 
Thoſe who to demonſtrate the omnipo— 
tence of God urge the creation of the world, 
proceed upon a very certain truth, which is, 
that the world having been made out of no- 
thing, nothing but an infinite power could 
have produc'd it; and conſequently God, 
who is the author of it, muſt be almighty. 
But we reaſon here rather upon the very na- 
ture of God, and the idea which all men na— 
turally have of him, who profeſs to follow 
the lights of their reaſon, and not upon ideas 
which are external, ſuch as is the creation of 
the world; for this idea of the creation cn- 
rers but incidentally into the idea of God, 
ſince God was not leſs God, or leſs almighty 
when he had yer created nothing, than fince 
he has created che world. Creation rightly 
ſuppoſes omniporence, becauſe rhe one could 
not have been without the other; bur omni- 
PReN'y docs not ſuppoſe creation, ſince it 
has been before the creation. To draw then 
from hence a concluſive proof, as is requiſite 
from the rules of reaſoning, it muſt firſt be 
ſhewn that the creation of rhe world is the 
work of God; and then it will follow by a 
juſt conſequence that God is omnipotent. 
But as this is not a place ro ſpeak of the cre- 
ation, or to ſhew that the world is in every 
reſpect the work of God, which we reſerve 
to be ſhewn in the following chapters, we 
will for the preſent lay aſide this proof, which 
| I is 
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T.ph. iii. 
20. 


rection of © 


the bedy 
poſſible. 


is inv incibly deduc'd from the creation of the 
world in proof of the omnipotence of God. 

The rcalons whercon we have eſtabliſh'd 
the power of God caſily convince us, that 
we ought to fer no bounds to omniporcnce 
in our thoughts, or to. confine it to thoſe 
things only which we conceive poſſible to be 
done; that is to ſay, ſuch whole poſlibility 
we conccive in ſuch wile, that at the ſame 
time we diſcover in the order of nature cauſes 
capable of producing em; for if this was ſo, 


rhe power of God would be indecd greater 


than all thoſe whereof we have the ideas, 


bur it would not be excccdingly above em- 


Now S. Paul tells us, that God is able to do 
exceeding «vundantly above all we can think. 
The reaion of it is, becauſe we cannot have 
ideas of all poſſible things, and conſequently 
there are iunumerable things which God can 
do, which we cannot conccive ; becaulc, as 
I have ſhewn above, he can do all things 
that are poſſible. 

The Pagans, who have ſometimes ſpoken 
ſo well of the omnipotence of God, have at 
other times thrown themſelves into ſtraits, 
where their reaſon, preſs'd by the difficulties 
of ſome caſes, has not been able to extricate 
her ſelf, but has ſunk under the burden. They 
could not conceive, for inſtance, how our 
bodies moulder'd a long time ſince into duſt, 
which very duſt may poſſibly have been ſcat- 
ter d in a thouſand and a thouſand different 
places, aud thole places diſtant hundreds and 

millions 
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millions of leagues from one another, ſhon'd 
be able to live again, and that all cheſc mi- 
nute parts of matter ſhould mect again roge- 
ther, reunite, and rake each it's antient place. 
We abſolutely loſe the idea of God's omni- 
potence, when we perplex our ſelves with 
theſe difficulties. For in ſhort, does not 
rcalon tell us, that if a million of atome, 
without having any natural and inevitable 
relation one to another, have been united to 
form a compound being, they may alſo be 
reunited after their diſperſion to form the 
lame being? This we eaſily comprehend, and 
reaſon can find nothing impoſſible in it; all 
that is wanting, is a caule to pur in operation 
the poſſibility which is in the thing iriclf, and 
this caule is wholly found in God, whole 
power we have ſhewn extends it felt ro all 
things poſſible, and which cannot bur be 11- 
finite, ſince he himſelf is infinite. "Tis but 
to follow theſe ideas, which are the firft that 
preſent themſelves to reafon, and all rhe dit- 
ficulties that can ariſe in the mind againſt the 
omnipotcyce, will fall before it; and rhe man 
and the chriſtian, reaſon as well as fiirh, will 
confels with S. Paul, that God ts able to 
do exceeding abundantly above all that we 
think. 

He ſays above; and fo indced mult we 
ſay : Reaſon permits not we ſhould carry our 
expreſſions higher, to ſay that God can do 
contrary to what we think, and act in oppo- 
ſition to the true ideas we have of things. 

1 Faith 
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That the 
potter of 
God does 

not extend 
to contra- 


dictions, 
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Faith herſelf, which upon other occaſions 
railes her ſelf much above reaſon, here holds 
with her, and ſpeaks not of the power of 
God, bur as rcaion herſelf does: God, lays 
ſhe, is able to do exceeding abundantly above 
all that we think. It "twas contrary to what 
we think, . e. to the natural ideas we have 
of things, this would be contrary to reaſon 
it lelt; now faith is never contrary to rea— 
fon, as I have thewn in the beginning of this 
diſcourſe. But we mult here examine this mat- 
ter ſomewhat cloſer, and ſet it in its true 
light. | 

Since the time a literal ſenſe was given to 
theſe words of Jeſius Chriſt, This is my bo- 


* 


day, inſtead of a figurative one, abundance of 
queſtions have been neceſſarily introduc'd into 
Philoſophy, which till then had been unknown 
there. Amongſt others, this queſtion con- 
cerning God's omnipotence has been moy'd, 
whether God can work contradictions: For 
as this omnipotence has been made the bul- 
wark, in defence of the opinion of the real 
preſence of the body of Je Chriſt in the 
Sacrament, 'twas neceſſary to examine, whe- 
ther by the abfolute and infinite power of 
God, an human body, without any diminu- 
tion of its parts and magnitude, could be re- 
duc'd to fill up fo ſmall a ſpace only, as did 
not barely eſcape the eye, but the imagina- 
tion too : It the head, the arms, the feer and 
all the other parts of the body, without any 


confuſion of one with the other, and remain- 
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ing rcally diſtinct amongſt themſelves, could 
8 be altogether in a point, and have no more 
5 extenſion than the fineſt point of a needle ; 

| whether this fame body at the time 'tis 


contain'd in fo ſmall a ſpace, is elfewhcic 
> in all irs juſt magnirude, and fills up there a 
1 pace proportion'd to its full proper extenfi- 
4 on; whether this very body, without multi— 
3 plying it ſelf, and preſerving its natural unity, 
could be in innumerable places far diſtanr from 


e © each other, at Rome and at Pars, in Bug- 

Lud and at Japan, upon the fea, upon the 
o land, and at the fame time in heaven. All 
bVtheſe queſtions, and many others of the ſame 
nature, which for above three thouſand years 
o _ were unknown to the world, have ſprung up 


ſome few ages ago, becauſe the opinion of the 
real preſence, to which that of trauſubſtanti— 

on is join'd, could not diſpenſe without em. 
They are all of 'em prodigics in nature, 
and as they viſibly include all the contradi- 
ctions we have mention'd, we can't prevent 
reaſon from riſing up againſt em, but in 
forcing it to bind under the authority of faith. 
But as reaſon ought not to make this ſacrifice 
of ſubmiſſion, *cill after full aſſurance that 'tis 
really made to faith, and not an illuſion of the 
mind, and an error which conccals itſelf under 
the venerable name of faith; the asks her 
among other things, whether the power of God, 
all infraite as it is, extends ſo far as ro be able 
to work contradictions. Faith has but tu 
ways to anſwer this queſtion, the one is the 
I 3 declaration 
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declaration of God himſelf, the other, the 


Tealons and conſequences ſhe can draw from 


the nature of the power of God. The firſt 
way would be the ſhorteſt, and at one ſtroke 
would cut the knot. The word of God is, 
indeed, a #wo-edged ſword, but it cuts this 
knot with neither fide, which gives ſo much 
trouble to thoſe whoſe intereſt it is to take it 
out of ſight; and it in no wiſe decides in ta- 
vour of this queſtion, which we have ob- 
icrv'd to be ſo modern; far from this, it oft 
ipcaks things that are contrary to it, as when 
it declares that God cannot lie; that he 
cannot deny himſelf; that he cannot be ſeen 
by eyes of the fleſh; and divers other like 
-— whercin ſome contradiction is impli- 
ed. 

This way then of the teſtimony of God 
himſclf, being wanting to this pretended faith, 
to impoſe filence upon reaſon provok'd with 
the great number of contradictions that are 
tound in the real preſence and in tranſubſtan- 
tiation, there remains no other way than the 
way of reaſoning upon the nature of the di- 
vine power; and then reaſon re-cnters into 
all her rights, ſhe examines whether things 
contradictory, are of the order of thoſe 
which fall under the dominion of power, 
and whether being contradictory, they can 
haye by the power of God a real being, or 
which amounts to the fame thing, wherher 
they can be done; tor tis better to expreſs 
vur ſelves thus, and to make the impoſſibility 
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of their really exiſting fall upon themſelves, 
than to ſay, that God cannot do em, becaule 
this manner of ſpeaking, too directly touches 
upon the power of God, and looks like 
throwing a blemiſh upon him, as if t was 
thro' want of power in God, that contradi- 
ctions could not be wrought ; whercas, "tis 
properly in the very nature of their contra- 
diction, that all their impoſſibility conſiſts. 
As this matter is very important, ſince it !%- 


things are 
really con- 


knowledge of which is moſt neceſſary to us, die. 
we mult begin with examining well what!“ 
things are really contradictory, that we may 
not deccive our ſelves in the judgmcnt which 
we muſt make of them, as they relate to 
the power of God. We have ſaid ſomewhat 
upon this head towards the cloſe of the ſixth 
chapter, and recourſe may be had thither. 
A contradiction properly ſo call'd, is always 
betwixt two ideas that are inconſiſtent with 
each other, ſo that if one is true, the other 
is neceſſarily falſe: As that two and two, 
which make four, make yer but three; that 
our ſoul is a pure ſpirit, and that the is mare- 
rial; that the love of God is a virtue, and 
that the love of God is a vice. Bur to be 
well aſſur'd that two things arc in ſuch an 
oppoſition betwixt themſelves, that one is 
deſtructive of the othcr, we mult have a di- 
ſtint knowledge of them both; tor if we 
have but the knowledge of one, we can't 
judge whether the idea we have of the other 
14 i 
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is inconſiſtent with it or not; thus a blind 
man, who has no idea of colour, and yet 
has the idea of figure, of a ſquare for in- 
ſtance, a circle, a triangle, which he has the 
knowledge of by the touch, cannot certain- 
ly know if ſuch ozAuch a colour is inconſi- 
{tent with theſe figures or not, becauſe he 
has no idea of a colour. When 'tis otherwile, 
and that by the knowledge we have of the 
two things, wefind the ideas we have of em 
are inconfifternt in the manner we have laid, 


we then ſay they arc contradictory, and that 


there is ſuch an oppoſition between em, that 


they cannot be both of 'em true. Tis pre- 


ciſcly to contradictions of this nature, that 
the power of God does not extend; they are 
rally impoſſible, and conlequently cannot 
be done, no not by miracle, no not by the 
2mnipotence of God. Now this is far from 
derogating from the power of God, tis on the 
contrary, the honour of that power to be able 
ro do no ſuch thing: Since whatever is con- 
tradictory, is a pure ablurdity and a folly. 
I cannot bur follow in this the notion of the 
Fathers, and particularly S. Auguſtin, who 
lays poſitively in his fifth book of the City 
ot God, that there are ſeveral things which 
Cod cannot do, becauſe he is almighty : 
« Quzdam non poteſt, quia omniporens eſt :” 
And in his Epiſtle ro Evodius, I ben we ſay 
that God cannot do theſe things, as that he 


cannot die, that he cannot ſin, &c. we don't 
Aerogate from his power, but we praiſe his 


eternity 
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eternity and truth. In another place, we 
can believe that one body may be converted 
into another body, but to believe that a body 
can be chang'd into a ſpirit, for thſtance, in- 
to a reaſonable ſoul, is an abſurdity : Becanſe 
God is in ſuch wiſe almighty, that he never 
overturns the foundations of reaſon This 
Father thus confounding the ſupreme reaſon, 
which is that of God, with ours; or reſpect- 
ing ours as the proper reaſon of God, becauſe 
that our reaſon is deriv'd from the Divine, 
and is the true repreſentation and image of 
it. 

What is ſurprizing in all this, is, that the 
very Doctors of the church of Rome, who 7 


121 


cannot defend the doctrines of tranſubſtan- miſh de- 


tiation and the real preſence, but either in 
denying that theſe two doctrines do each of je. 
em contain divers contradictions, which 
would be the moſt unheard of aſſurance; or, 
in flying as they always do to the omnipo- 
tence of God, ſhould yet own when they are 
upon this ſubject and conſider the matter 
calmly, that the power of God extends not 
ſo far as to work contradictions. A profeſſor 
in divinity of the order of Auguſtins, in the 
univerſity of Toulouſe, has exprets'd himſelf 
in this manner: The omnipotence of God con- 
ſiſts in this, that he can do every thing that 
can be done, and which implies no contradi- 
ion. But for that which implies a con- 
tradliction, as that in an imſtant, a body 
thould paſs from one place to another fer di- 

tant, 


—— 
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ſtant, that a flick ſhould not have two ends, 
that time paſsd ſhould not be paſt, the om- 
nipotence of God cannot do this. Another 


Gamache. profeſſor of divinity in the famous college of 


the Sor bonne, having made to himſelf this ob- 
jection concerning the omnipotence of God, 
that God could not make that a ſtone, whilſt 
a ſtone, ſhould be a tree; that a man ſhould 
be a horſe; that there ſhould be a mountain 
without a valliy; he anſwers, when we ſay 
the power of God is infinite, and that it 
extends to all things, this muſt be underſtood 
iu this ſenſe, that God can do every thing 
which really implies no contradiction, and 
which by its br and eſſentially is not im- 
Poſſible ;, but in thoſe caſes, i e. when they 
are things which really imply a contradiction, 
and are eſſentially impoflible, the defect muſt 
not be attributed to God, as if he could not 
do it, but to the thing it ſelf under conſ1de- 
ration, which is ſich by nature that it can- 
not be done, becauſe it eſſentially includes a 
contradiction. The abbot Gerard, in his 
book of philoſophy for courtiers : Grace 
perfetts nature inſtead of deſtroying it : And 
"tris improbable, that God ſhould pour down 
one light to form a chriſtian, which deſtroys 
the preceding light that forms the man. 
The gifts of God do not deſtroy each other, 


and it is entirely impoſſible that the light of 


the underſtanding, upon which all Philoſo- 
phy depends, ſhould be offended or difan- 
willed by the light of revelation, upon which 
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, All our religion 1s founded. Thus according 
N- | to fo beautiful and ſo excellent a remark, we 
cr || muſt not believe that God can do any thing, 
of ' which implies a contradiction, ſince there is 
b- nothing which more openly deſtroys reaſon, 
d, | than an expreſs contradiction. 
fi 1 Let us conclude this article with an autho- 
44 rity greater than that of all theſe doctors; 
* | and this is the teſtimony of S. Thomas, the 
Wy chief, and as it were, oracle of the Romiſh | 
„ | A1chool: See how he has expreſs'd himſelf up- 
dA on the nature of God's omnipotence: / hen we 
„ Jay that God can do every thing, this cannot | 
4 better be undes ſtood than by ſaying he can 1 
l do every thing that is abſolutely poſſible : | 
F- But as to what is abſolutely impoſſible, and | 
u, ©* which implies a contradittion, as that a | 
/t 4 man ſhould be a brute beaſt, this does not 
R If reſpett omnipotence ; not that 'tis a want 
» i of power in God, but becauſe the thing | 
— it ſelf cannot be done, and is not poſ- 

| ſible. Every thing then that implies no con- 

tradiction, is compriz'd in the nature of 


a 
is 
y | things poſſible, and 'tis with regard to them 
7t 
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| that God 1s ſaid to be omnipotent. For 
| which reaſon tis more convenient to ſay, 
„ with reſpect to ſuch things as imply a con- 
AER tradition, that they cannot be done, than to | | 
, ſay that God cannot do them. This is what 1 
b we our ſelves have obſerv'd above. 
a Indeed, why do we believe the power of 
= | God is infinite, but becauſe we find it ingraft- 
a | ed in our reaſon, that the idea of infinite 
# power 
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ower, agrees eſſentially with the idea we 
ave of God? For if it did not at all belong 


to him, we ſhould ſay that God has not an 
infinite power; as we fay that God is not a 


body, nor a finite, created, frail being, be- 


cauſe our reaſon finds that theſe ideas are in- 
conſiſtent with the idea of God, and entirely 
deſtroy it. If till our reaſon ſhould find 
that infinite power has only an accidental 
connexion With the idea of God, we could 
not ſay any other thing, than that God may 
have infinite power, and he may not have 
it; for tis the nature of every thing that is 
accidental to a ſubject, that it may reſide 
there, and that it may not. Our reaſon 
would ſerve us in all this for a rule and prin- 
ciple whereby to form our judgment, and we 
cannot even form it but upon this principle. 
When then ſhe finds in her ſelf a manifeſt 
contradiction betwixr one idea and another, 
the cannot but pronounce that tis impoſſible 
to make, that the one ſhould be the other. The 
power of God is not leſs infinite upon this ac- 
count, becauſe God can do every thing that he 
will, and not only every thing that he will, bur 
every thing that he can will; and therefore 
tis the antient Fathers, Orzgen, Theodoret, 
S. Auguſtin, and others, have conſtantly at- 
firm'd, that the will was power in God, 
agreeably ro that excellent expreſſion of the 


FE. cxv. 3, Plalmiſt, Our Cod does whatever he will. 


This queſtion is debated among the Romiſh 
doors. whether the power of God is Wy 
ther 
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other than his underſtanding and will taken 
together, and the greateſt part of theſe do- 
ctors hold that tis the ſame thing; bur with- 
out cntring now into this queſtion, more ſub- 
tle and curious than neceſſary, tis enough for | 
me to obſerve, that in what manner loeyer | 
it be decided, it will be always true, that the | 
power of God has an eſſential relation to his | 
underſtanding and his will, inſomuch that 
God can do nothing which is not entirely 
' agrceable to his will, and his underſtanding. 
Bur as the underſtanding of God is always 
agrecable ro the nature of every particular 
thing, otherwiſe his underſtanding would be 
falle; and his will being always conformable 
ro his underſtanding, and not being ever able 
to be contrary to it; and his power, in fine, 
not being ever able to effect any thing but in 
conformity to his will, it follows from hence, 
that his power can never extend itſelf to do 
any thing that implies a contradiction ; be- 
cauſe ro extend ir ſelf to that which reall 
implies a contradiction, as are all the things 
we have ſpecified, and abundance of others, 
'rwould be requiſite that God ſhould will to 
do them, and that to this effect, he ſhould 
unite em in his will, tho' in his underſtand— 
ing he ſhould ſee that they cannot be united, 
} and are inconſiſtent : Thus, either the power 
will be contrary to the will, or the will con- 
trary to the underſtanding, or the underſtand- 


ing contrary to the truth: all horrible abſur- 
ditics. 
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| 5 2 Tim.ii. S. Paul has ſaid in his ſecond Epiſtle to Ti- 
5 It. i 2. mothy, that God cannot deny, or renounce, 
[| himſelf; and in the Epiſtle to Titus, that 
Cod cannot lie. There's no chriſtian of what 
party ſocver he be, Romaniſt, Lutheran or 
other; there is withal no man whatloever, 
Why my that does not agree to theſe truths: They are 
or deny Evident, and as I may fay, ſtrike ar firſt 
himſelf, ſight : But every one perhaps does not well 
conſider the reaſon. This proceeds only 
from the contradiction there is in the caſe, | 
that a God, who is truth it ſelf, can't lie; | 
and that a God, who finds eſſentially in him- 
ſelf all perfections, can renounce or deny | 
himſelf. If we could take away theſe con- 
traditions, it would not be impoſſible, nci- 
ther that God ſhould lie, nor that he ſhould 
deny himſelf: But it being impoſſible that 
theſe contradictions ſhould ever be taken 
away, it will allo be eternally impoſſible, |} 
that God ſhould lic, or that he ſhould deny | 
himſelf. 
Yet a little farther : All thoſe-who ſee 
theſe contradictions, and the impoſſibility 
there is they ſhould ever ceafe to be con- 
traditions, do they well ſee the reaſon of 
it? which is, that thoſe contradictions are 
in the very nature of the thing. They are 
in the nature of a lie, and in the nature of ' 
God; in the nature of God, and in that of 
denying himſelf; inſomuch, that to take away 
theſe contradictions, either it muſt be that 
the lie was no longer a lie, or that God 


was 
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was not God: It muſt be that he was not 
a Being abſolutely perfect and abfolutely 
happy, or that the renunciation of infinite 
happineſs and infinite perfections, was nei— 
ther an horrible imperfection, or a dread- 
ful misfortune. Bur wherever a real con- 
tradition is found, the ſubject wherein ' tis 
found, whether great or ſmall, finds there 
allo the ſame cauſe of inconſiſtency and 


impoſſibility as is ſeen in the two inſtances 


produc'd by S. Paul, becaule it is not from 
the greatneſs or ſmallneſs of the things that 
the impoſſibility comes, but abſolutely from 
the very nature of the contradiction; a ſtick, 
without two ends, as the NRomiſh doctor ſaid 
juſt now, is a real contradiction, as much as 
any other whatſocver; and from its being a 
perfect impoſſibility, tis as great and inſupe- 
rable as any other impoſſibility. Can a man 
make uſe of his realon, and not ſec, not per- 
ccive all theſe truths in the bottom of his 
loul? And can they be ſecn and percciv'd, 
without the conſciences riſing up agaiuſt a 
heap of contradictions, ſo palpable, as arc 
thoſe of a body that fills no ſpace, that is in a 
thouſand and a thouſand different places at 
once, that is withal properly in no place, 
ſince it has no extenſion? But when is it we 
ſhould have done, if we would engage our 
{elves in the purſuit of all the contradictions 


which flow from the ſame principle? Would 


to God that they were laid open to the con- 
{ctence of thoſe perſons, who againſt the lights 
1 


of 


"44 
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of their reaſon ſtudy to defend em, as they 
diſcover themſelves to the mind. 


eee 


CHAP. X. 


Of the original of the world; with a 
confutation of the ſentiments of Epi- 
curus, Plato and Ariſtotle, pz 
this important ſutject. 


* Sint Mira 


THERE is no truth which ought to 

have been more generally known than 

that of the creation of the world, and there 

is none which has been leſs known : Ir de- 
monſtrates it ſelf in every corner, and yet 

no part of it has no where been diſtinctly 

ſeen. The wiſeſt of the philoſophers have 
perceiv'd it but confuſedly, and as it were 
groping in the dark; others have been entirely 

Fricu- ignorant of it. Some have imagin'd that the 
rus's F. world was made by a fortuitous concourſe of 
2 a prodigious multitude of atoms, which after 
having eternally wander'd up and down in in- 

finite ſpaces, met at laſt by chance, and from 
their meeting, heaven, carth, fea, the ſtars, 
plants, animals, and men, were form'd. Did 
they talk ſeriouſly when ſuch fictions were 
adyanc'd? It is doing theſe men too much 
honour 


«, 
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honour to ſpend time in confuting 'em, and 
ſhewing how ridiculous they are. 

When an erroneous opinion can hide it 
felt under lone appearances of truth, reaton 
requires we ſhiould buſy our ſelves in drawing 
it out from under thole deceitful appearances, 
and lay open the falſity of it ro he world, 
that men may no longer be led aſide by it; 
but when the notion is perfectly extravagant, 
and a viſible error of the mil, we have no- 
thing ro do but to ler it pa it will deſtroy 
itſelt. It would have been very well to have 
condemn'd this Epicumus, (who dai'd to pro- 
duce his fancied dreams of atoms, or their 
tortuitous concourſe, of their union, as the 
firſt principle of the univerſe,) ro be all his 
life time jumbling together a parcel of ſtones, 
lime, ſand, wood, and ſuch other materials 
as houlcs are made of, to ſee if at the end of 
twenty, thirty, or forty years, he could have 
brought them out in the form of an houſe, a 
chamber, a floor, or a oot's length of a wall; 
nay, it would even have been a favour done 
him thus to have furniſh'd him with materi— 
als alrcady fitted, ro form by their union a 
wall, a floor, a houſe; whereas theſe pre- 
rended atoms he ſpeaks of, had of themictve 
no ſuch preparation to form a heaven, a itn, 
an earth, animals, plants, and men. And 
if after ſo long and lo continual a motion of 
theſe materials, he ſhould have made one cham- 
ber only by mere chance, Ep:curns would 
have deferv'd to be look'd on as the greateſt 

IN genius 
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Plato: 
notion 
of the 
World's 
Figinal. 


genius the world ever ſaw, and that monu- 
ments ſhould every where have been erected to 
cternize his memory : But if from all theſe di- 
flerent motions of the materials he ſhould not 
have produc'd any ſuch things, and that on 
the contrary, nothing had reſulted thence but 


diſorder and confuſion ; this pretended philo- 


{ophcr muſt have becn rank'd among madmen, 


and banith'd with his viſions into imaginary 


ſpaces. This is what reaſon would require ; 
but it has always been the misfortune of man- 
kind, that when an opinion the moſt abſurd 
appcars in the world under the covert of a 
great name, as of the chief of ſome ſect, or 
iuch another who has already gain'd a repu— 
tation, it takes an air of authority, and a cer- 
tain aſcendant which impoſes upon ſome, and 
ſtrikes a fear into others: And as thole ſuffer 
themſelves to be ſeduc'd by it, theſe on the 
contrary gather all their forces to oppoſe it; 
and they both of 'em contribute to give it a 
ſort of life, which without this it would not 
have had. 

Other philoſophers, more diſcreet and wiſe 
in appearance than Epicurus, have taken 
away from chance the glory this chief of the 
ſect had given it, of having made the world. 


They judg'd well, that a world made up of 


ſo many parts, and parts too ſo well ſuited to 
each other, could never be the effect of a 
fortuitous conjunction. They ſaw that the 
leaſt houſe had need of an architect, who 
having form'd the plan in his mind, mult after- 


& wards 
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wards labour ro put it in execution, in pre- 
: paring all the neceſſary materials, and dil- 
: poſing each in the order requiſite to build 
Jan houſe: They faw, that to build a ſhip, 
Y FÞ| workmen muſt be found capable of giving 
itt the form it ought to have, being well 
-" 3 aſſur'd there never was one made, and ne- 
„ ver would be, but by the direction of men 
expert in theſe ſorts of work. They ſaw 

3 | that chance never made ſo much as one 
1- book, and that themſelves to make one, 
d had necd of all the attention of their mind, 

a in order to conceive the ideas of the things 
Ir they would ſet down there, and of a caretul 
U- application to joig letter to letter, ſyllable to 
r- ſyllable, word to word, line to line, and 
ad from all this they concluded, that chance, 
er blind as it is, and void of all underſtanding, 
he could not have made a work, wherein there 
ts every where appears an underſtanding and 
2 wildom which caus'd their admiration. Being 
fol fill'd with theſe ſentiments, they raited them- 
. ſelves ſo high as to own there was a ſu— 
ile preme Being, endued with infinite underſtand- 
cn ing and power, which had made the world. 
the Plato, among divers others, embrac'd this 
1d. opinion. 
of } This was to have got pretty forward in the 
Ito diſcovery of the worlds original; but reaſon 
f a too obſcure and feeble in thoſe dark ages of 


4 4 . | A fal/e 
the } pagan ignorance, ſtop'd there. An unlucky ee 
vo Principle, that of nothing, is nothing made, chat of 
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ter- gave a check to it, and hinder'd it from > nothin 
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ſearching ſo far as in the gothiug for the origi- . 
nal of all things. They laid, God is almighty, 
and every thing ts caſy to him, but this high 
opinion of God's power was confin'd to the 
belief, that he could do every thing upon 
the ſubjects he had in hand; and that 'twas 
caly for him ro make of matter every thing 
that he would, to give it ſuch a figure as 
pleas'd him; ro make of this matter, a Hea- 
ven, a Sun, an carth, a plant, an animal, a 
man; but always ſtop'd by this principle, 
which with them held the place of a firit 
truth, of nothing, is nothing made, they be— 
lic vd that matter was eternal, and that a Be- 
ing ſuperiour to matter, a Being infinitely 
wite and powerful, had given it the form it 
has in every one of the things the world is 
made up of; and in this only they differ'd 
trom the doctrine of picurus. 

The notion of theſe philoſophers, was 
without doubt rhe molt reaſonable of all thole 
the pagans had concerning the original of the 
world, and it has this lablime in it, that 'tis 
founded on the belief of a Deity, and a Dei- 
ty inveſted with the augult attributes of un- 
derſtanding and power, which with his cter- 
niry make up his moſt tranſcendent glory. 
This was a grear ſtep at that time of day, 
and theſe men were advanc'd a great way 
above the common underſtanding, nay above 
the reſt of rhe philotophers, and approach'd 
very near to truth; but one thing was yet 
wanting, and this was to comprehend that 


matter 
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matter could not have been eternal; if the 
had ſearch'd within it, they would have found 
the nothiug there, and then they would have 
concluded, againſt this principle which held 
'em as it were in chains, that *ris not impoſ- 
ſible, but that from nothing ſomething may be 
made, by a power which being infinite lept 
over all the bounds of being, and extended 
ir folf as far as over the thing. They did 
nor comprehend, that the power of God muſt 
not be mecalur'd by that of man, and they 
imagin'J that 'rwas enough to believe that 
God could do things, which neither men, nor 
all che forces of nature put together, could 
do; There they ſtop'd, and thus they loſt 
8 ſighr of the true power of God, the eſſence 
| wherzof, and which alone diſtingnithes it from 
all other powers, 2s infinity, as | have ſhewn 
in the foregoing chapter. If they had gone 


| lo far, they would have taken care not to 
n transfer this maxim, of nothing, Nornng 15 
vi made, upon God, which they would not 
- have form'd bur upon the imperfection of a 
* finite power, ſuch as is that of al! nacural 
of cauſes; and they would have own'4 on the 
A ' contrary, that if it was abſolutely true, chat 
1 of nothing was nothing made, here would 
** have been nothing which had been made; 
and that not only matter, but the worl it 
* ſelt, ſuch as it is, muſt have been erte nal, as 
| other philoſophers have thought, wuvle ot 
5 niou we ſhall by and by examine, 
K 3 
cer 
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I have ſhewn in the ſecond chapter the 
abſurdity of belicying matter eternal; I will 
add here one word more ; we cannot guard 
roo much againſt that error. Matter never 
exiſts but under ſome particular form, which 
diſtinguiſhes one portion of it from another; 
gold, for inſtance, where it exiſts under the 
torm and with the qualitics of gold, is di- 


ſtinguiſh'd thereby from hay, wood, and 


cvcry other thing, in which matter exiſts un- 
der cach of thele particular forms of hay, 
wood, and ſuch like. If then matter has had 
from all eternity a real exiſtence, ir muſt 
have alſo had a form and real qualities ; but 
I would gladly know what this form, and 


what theſe qualities were: Tis an abyſs 


which opens upon this demand, wherein all 


the ſubtilty of philoſophy will be extinct and 
vaniſh. But whatlocycr this real and actual 
form of matter was, whether it was the 
ſame in all the matter whereof the world 
was made, or diverſiſied into innumcrable 
ſhapes, as is that of the world, it muſt have 
been eſſential to this matter, becauſe what is 
eternal in any thing, cannot but be eſſential 
to it, ſince being in it from all eternity, it 
muſt have it from its own nature, and not 
from any cxternal being ; for if it had deriy'd 
it from another, it would not have had it e- 
ternally. Now that which is eſſential to an 

thing cannot be chang'd; it is not poſſible, 


for inſtance, that heat which is eſſential to 


ſug ſhould be taken away from fire; nor that 
| the 
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1c the three angles of a triangle ſhould be chang'd 

ill into four, or into two, without ccaſing to be 

rd a triangle. It had not then been poſlible, 

cr that matter having an eternal and eſſential 

h form, and with that form, qualities which 

; were proper to it, could have recciv'd other 

1C forms and other qualities, without loſing its 

li- eſſence. | | 

1d What has miſled theſe philoſophers, and 

n- all thoſe who have gone into the ſentiment | 
Ys | of the eternity of marter, is, that they have | 
ad | fall'n into a contradiction which they did not | 
iſt } perceive, of having included in the abltraCt- | 
ut | ed idca they made of matter, the very ex- 
nd | iſtence of matter. In the abſtracted, general, i 
11s and metaphyſical idea matter has actually no | 
all form, but is ſuſceptible of all ſorts of forms | 
nd | indifferently, and can equally receive them 

al | all, one after another. In this abſtracted idea 1 
he | we regard only the eſſence, actual exiſtence 

Ad | paſſes here for nothing ; bur as foon as we 

le | ſuppoſe irs exiſtence, this ſimple idea has no 

ve more place, becauſe the idea by abſtraction is 

= a metaphy ſical, yague, general, indeterminate 

al idea; whereas the idea of exiſtence falls ne- 

e ceſſarily upon a particular, expreſe, determin d 

ot ſubject. An inſtance will make this plain: 

7d þ The idea of an animal, a man, a ſtone, and 

e- a thouſand other ſuch things which we con- 

nx ceive by abſtraction, or in a looſe manner, 

1 comprehends only the qualities common to 

to every animal, to every man, to all ſtoncs, 

at and to all trees: But from the time a real ex- 


he | K 4 iſtence 
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iſtence is given to this idea from without our 
mind, ſhe immediately finds her ſelf confin'd 
to a particular ſubject, to ſuch or ſuch an 
kat ſuch or ſuch a man, ſuch or ſuch a 
kind of ſtones, of trees, Sc. infomuch, that 
thcte abſtiacted ideas thus loſing what they 
have that's indeterminate and general, they 
take a nature that 1s particular to them from 
the nature of the ſubject to which they are 
reſttain'd. The word animal, for inſtancc, 
plac'd in man, or in beaſt, is no more that 
animal which in its abſtract idea cquaity be- 
longs to the beaſt aud man : The general idea 
of a trcc app lied to un apple- trec, is no more 
the fame idca, which might cqually belong 
to an apple-trec, a pear- -trce, an oak, Sc: 
Matter then conſider d abſtractedl , is con- 
cciv'd as being able to reccive ali torts ot 
forms and qualities, becaulc in this abſtracti- 
on it has yet none: It has, as 4 i/iorle 
peaks, ncither quid, nor quale, nor guan 
Tum; that is to lay, we can have no Particu- 
lar idea of it, to {ay what it is, and what 
ſubjcct it is, whether fire, air, water, earth, 
Sc. which that philoſopher has expreis'd by 
= word guid, and in our language, what 15 
* We can no more expreſs it by the word 
quae, which marks its qualities, and tells if 


tis ſweet or bitter, good or bad, hard or loft, 


Sc. nor by the word quautum, to ſhew how 
ris extended, if "ris great or ſmall, whether 
there is little or much; becauſe not being conſi- 
ger'd with reſpect to its exiſtenc c, but ſolely its 

Sb eſſence, 
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eſſence, it can have none of the characters that 


Ariſtotlè has fo judiciouſly abridg'd by theſe 


three words of quid, quale, and quantum, 
which choſe, who have nor underſtood the ſenſe 
of c, have laugh'd at very inopportunely. 
To tay then that matter has had from all 
eternity a real cxiſtence, we muſt no more 
conſound it with this firſt abſtracted and ge- 
ncral idea of matter, which does not include 
exiſtence, and which gives to matter neither 
torm nor qualities, whereas exiſtence eſſenti- 
ally includes qualities, a form, and a figure. 
But there is viſibly a contradiction berwixr 
this idea by abſtraction, and an idea reſtrain'd 
to one particular ſubject; for every thing 


which exiſts aCtually is a particular being. If 


we would rake the pains ro apply our mind 
a little to this reaſoning, we ſhould ſee the 
eternity of an actual cxiſtence in matter, 
which would not be matter in an abſtract 
idea, and which would not be nothing ex- 
pres and determin'd, is altogether a mere il- 
luſion. From whence. it manifeſtly follows, 
that God has not made the world of pre ex- 
iſtent matter, which was found ready to his 
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hand; as a potter makes veſſels of clay actu- 


ally cxiſting ; and an artiſt, ſtatues of wood 


or marble, which nature has furniſh'd him 


with, and to which he gives nothing but the 
form. 

Ariſtotle has taken another ſide of the 
qucſtion ; he ſaw that all thoſe who had at- 


tempted to diſcover the world's original, had 
| ſtop'd 


The opint- 
on of Ari- 
ſtotlę con- 
cerning 
the eternt- 
ty of the 
world, 
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ſtop'd by the way, and had not been able to 
find it; and therefore deſpairing to * it 
about himſelf, he took upon him to aſſert, 
that the world was el and never had a 
beginning. This is to cut ſhort all the dif- 
ficulties, which all the other ſyſtems of the 
world's original were encumber'd with; but 
theſe are not got over without falling into 
others, which 'tis not eaſy to get rid of, and 


leſs abſurd then the two former. Tis yet 
more abſurd than the ſecond, which is that 
of Plato, for that at leaſt is conformable to 
the firſt of all truths, vg. that there is a 

God, and that 'tis he who made the world; 
whereas this boldly exalts it {elf againſt God | 
himſelf, and cannot be true, unlcts "ris falfc 
that there is a God. Tis allo for this cauſe 
that 'tis become the refuge of atheiſm, and 
that all thoſe vain and impious perſons, who | 
arrive at that excels of boldneſs and horror 


as to deny there is a God, deny that the 


| 


which ſhew clearly that this opinion is no 


world had a beginning, and maintain that it 
has been from all eternity, ſuch as it was in 
the time of our fathers, and as it is at preſent. 
I have ſhewn in proving, in the 34 chapter, the 
exiſtence of a God, that a world made up of 
ſo many different beings, and ſo marvellouſſy 
ſuited to each other, could not but be the 
effect of infinite underſtanding and power; 
and that ſuch an underſtanding and ſuch a 
power could be no where found but in God: 
This reaſoning may ſuffice to deſtroy that 


extravagant 


I cannot find the original of the world; there- 
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extravagant opinion of the world's eternity; 
but as it was there attack'd ſideways only, 
as I may ſay, and here preſents it ſelf ſtrait 
before us, we muſt engage with it in front and 
directly. 

Its falſity will be diſcover'd at firſt view, 7! the 
if we ask thoſe who embrace this ſentiment, „, ww. 
up&#h what grounds they receive it; for in 2. 
ort, 'tis a particular notion, never ſtarted 
before Ar iſtole, and which ſince his time has 
found credit but with ſome perſons, and thoſe 
few in number, who endeavour to ſtifle in 
their conſcience the belief of a God. To be 
under a neceſſity of not believing a God, to 
be able ro believe the world eternal, muſt 
alone ſuffice to ſhew the horror of that be- 
lief. To the end then that a man may not 
run into this notion hand over head, thro” ca- 

rice and obſtinacy, he muſt be able to give 
good reaſons for it, but not one can they 
produce. Let em raiſe their imagination as The 4b- 
much as they pleaſe, and ſearch as deep into he rx of 
their mind as they can, not one only reaſon rhar ihe 


that has the leaſt ſolidity will they ever bring. 3 
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fore the world had no original: I cannot diſ- 
cover when it began, nor how it began; there- 
fore it never had a beginning. Are theſe ar- 
guments? and yet this is the beſt they have 
to ſay. Pride on one hand, and corruption 
on the other, hinders them from acknow- 
ledging their ignorance, and by concert they 
chuſe rather to advance an impiety, than fin- 


cerely 
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cerely to confeſs that this matter is above 
their underſtanding. 

The creation is a prodigious collection of 
an infinite number of things all different, 
without any eſſential connexion of the ex- 
iſtence of one thing with the exiſtence of 
another: The heavens can cxiſt without the 
ſtars, and every {tar cxiſts independently ot 
any other ſtar, the air might be without the 
Hcaven, without the ſtars, without the firma- 
ment, without the earth, and without lea : 
The exiſtence of the earth docs nor depend 
upon that, of the air; nor the cxilience of 
the {ea upon thoſe of the carth, the air, and 


the ſtars; nay, one part of the earth might 


exiſt without another part; and every thing 
to the imallcit atom, has its proper exiſtence 


independently of that of the reſt of the 


world. Thele arc truths which no one can 
contradict, without betraying a thamctul ig— 
norance. To conccive then, that the world 
has exiſted from all eternity as it now is, we 
mull ſay, that it had its own cxiftence from 
ic ſelf; and that it recciv'd ic not from ano- 
ther, having never been made: And as it 
cannot have its own exiſtence from it ſelf in 
the whole, without having had it in every 


one of its parts, and that every one of its 


parts, even to the ſmalleſt atom, having, as 
we have juſt ſhewn, its own cxiſtence inde- 
pendent of that of every other thing, we 
muſt own fo many eternal beings, as there 
arc not only ſenſible parts, but even as there 

arc 
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are atoms in the univerſe; and as the exi— 
ſtence of ſome has no dependence upon the 
exiſtence of others, they have allo no natu- 
ral relation betwixt *-m to be united one with 
another, and to form by their different rela- 
tions a Heaven above our heads, and an carth 
bencath our feet; an air around our earth 
and above our carth; and a ſea on the fide, 
and in the middle of the earth. Whence 
then have theſe relations come, and by what 
means have things been ſuited together fo 
marvellouſly, ſince they arc not of the eſſence 
of their exiſtence ? For cvery thing which is 
in a thing, and which is not eſſential to it, 
mult have proceeded from {ome other thing, 
and muſt neceſſarily have a principle or cauſe 
external to it. Do we undc:{tand ourſelves 
then, or know what we are doing, when we 
lay, that rhe world, ſuch as we ſee it, is cter- 
nal? Nothing is fooner faid, bur 'tis a gulf 
of abſurditics, whereinto a man plunges him- 
ielf without conſideration, and can't get out 
without owning the world, as well in its 
whole, as in its parts, to have had a begin- 
ning. 8 
The tame truth is prov'd by other very 
evident reaſons. If the world as it is at pre- 
ſent has been from all eternity, there have been 
days and nights from all eternity, which b 
an invariable ſucceſſion have endur'd and yet 
remain, and of which we cannot find a be- 


„ 


A /econd 


proof 
againſt the 


ſame pre- 


tended 


eternit\. 


ginning, ſince that which is from all eternity 


has no beginning. The number then of days 
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and that of nights muſt be infinite, for if 
twas not infinite, in carrying it back to a 
ccrtain number we ſhould come to the end of 
our account, and the end of this account 
would be the beginning of days and nights. 
Bur if the number of nights which have gone 
before, to the laſt night, is infinite, the num- 
ber of days will be found greater than that of 
nights, ſince there is the preſent day more ; 
or the number of nights will ſurpaſs by one 
night the number of days, if we begin our 
calculation from the night following. In a 
word, the number of days and nights mult of 
neceſſity be equal or unequal: To be equal, 
there muſt have been a time when there had 
been day and night both at once; which is 
abſurd: And if they are uncqual, the one of 
theſe numbers mult be greater than the other ; 
and in this cale neither of em will be eternal, 
ſince it will not be infinite, for the reaſon we 
have juſt given, that in an eternal ſucceſſion 
there muſt have been no beginning, nor by 
conſequence no end, for every beginning is 
an end. But that any of theſe two numbers 
of days and nights would not be infinite or 
eternal, if they were unequal and one greater 
than another, appears plainly in this, that 
the number which thould be found lefs than 
the other, would from thence ceaſe to be an 
infinite number, ſince there would be one | 
greater ; which is inconſiſtent with infinity ; | 
and the other neither would not be infinite, | 
ſince it would only ſurpaſs the leſs but by 
| | lome 
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N ſome hours, or at leaſt, by but an hour; for 
there is no more diſtance than that from night 
to day, and from day to night. 

This argument taken from the nature of in- 
finity in ſucceſſive beings, is allo prov'd by a 
thouſand parallel inſtances. In ſuppoſing the 
world to have been from all eternity, there 
muſt have been men in it from all eternity, 
and conſequently an infinite number of men; 
theſe men have two eyes, two hands, two 
| feer, and theſe eyes, theſe hands, theſe feet, 
are made up of leveral diftercnt parts, every 
one of which is made up of other parts more 
mall than they. Theſe are here ſo many in- 
| finites, which including other infinites, will 
| be found to be greater in number than the 
other. There will have been more eyes, 

hands, and feet than men, and yet the num- 
ber of men muſt have been infinite. This in— 
| finite number of eyes, hands, and feet, twice 
| '* as great as that of men, will be found twen- 
ty, thirty, forty times ſmaller than the num- 
ber of ſenſible and palpable parts, whereof 
1 thele parts are compos'd ; and this number it 


{elf thirty or forty times greater, will be ſur- 
pals'd by I know not how many other infi- 

nite numbers of imperceptible parts. The 
mind mult neceſſarily pals thro' all theſe 
ways to be able to come at the world's cter- 
nity; and where is that mind which can con- 
quer this aby fs, and has not a dread of ap- 
proaching ir, if the leaft ſpark of rcalon be „ 
yet left in him? 
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This is not all; the earth and the fea muſt 
be rurn'd upſide down, and change their face 
and place a thouſand times, if we will have 

the world to have never had a beginning: 
The mountains will be brought low; the courſe 
of the rivers will have been chang'd; the ſea 
have loſt its antient banks, her pools will 
have been fill'd up, and ſhe oblig'd to make 
elſewhere new -pools and new banks. All 
theſe expreſſions look like hyperbole, bur 
they are nothing leſs: Two words to clear 

A thir4 up this matter, will ſhew us the exact truth. 
proof It can't be denied, but that the rains bring 
— hg along with 'em into the rivers a great deal of 
of the carth and ſand from the plains and mountains, 
wored. nor that theſe rivers carry a great deal of this 
ſand and carth along with 'em, and bring it 
with their waters into the ſea. In three, 
four or five hundred ycars it may make a di- 
minution, great or {mall it matters not, of 
n theſe plains and mountains, and in proporti- 
| on a change, great or ſmall, in the chanels 
of the rivers, and an augmentation, great or 
{mall, of the ſand or the earth in the ſea: 
Tho' there ſhould come there not above a 
handful, or leſs if they pleaſe, in a whole 
year, it muſt have already been fill'd divers 
times ſince an eternity of years and ages; 
becauſe the extent of the ſea, how immenſe 
ſoever it be, is not infinite, whereas eternity 
containing an infinite number of years, and 
every year having brought into the ſea a cer- 
tain {mall quantity of ſand, this quantity in- 
5 creaſing 
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creaſing in infinitum, with the number of 


| years, it muſt have already divers times fill'd 


the finite ſpace the ſea rakes up, and have 
allo compelled it to withdraw it ſelf elſe— 


Where, and to run all over the world, as I 


may ſay, in order to find a place for it ſelf 
in tome part of ir. | 
On the other ſide, the mountains which 
by the winds, rain and tempeſts, would have 
loſt every year ſome handfuls of carth, would 
find themſelves long ago level with the plains, 
becauſe their height nor being infinite, and 
their loſs increaſing, in inſinitum, by an in- 
finite ſucceſſion of years, they could nor but 
be lower'd in proportion, and conſequently 
there would not haye becn a mountain for a 
vaſt while ago. For when from a finite mals, 
how prodigiouſly large ſocver, ſomething is 
taken every day, and what is taken away is 
in no Wiſe reſtor'd, the maſs muſt neceſſarily 
decreale : indeed the decreaſe is not ſenſible 
at firſt, if what we take away is next to no- 
thing, but at length and after a great ſpace 
of time, this diminution may be perceiv'd, 
in infinitum, the heap from whence it is 
taken will be ar laſt exhauſted. There has 
not pals'd then an infinite number of years, 
of ages, and of thouſands of ages, (for eternity 
contains all that,) for the plains and moun- 


"tains to loſe ſome grains of ſand, and for the 


ſea ro receive 'em: And conlequently the 
earth and fea have not had the relations and 
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| correſpondences they hold together, and are 
| not themſelves from all eternity. 
[| e To theſe phyſical arguments, which by ne- 
| a ceſſary conſequences ſhew how ridiculous the 
[ +ern1:y of opinion of the world's eternity is, I ſhall add 
*Le worid. at the cloſe one moral proof, which in its 
kind is no leſs a demonſtration than the fore- 
going; tis a proof which is drawn from thc 
late original of the world. Arts, ſciences, 
laws, kingdoms and republicks all teſtify its 
novelty, a novelty withal ſo late, that when 
we have trac'd back upwards of four thou- 
land years, which is a ſmall matter for a 
| world which they would have us believe ne- 
j ver had a beginning, we find only empry 
| years, and at the end of thoſe years ablolute- 
| ly nothing. If we take away the books of 
|| Moſes, which are the only ones that diſco- 
[| ver to us the moſt diſtant antiquity, the moſt 
| antient hiſtories we have, will ſcarce bring us 
beyond three thouſand years. All that went 
before untill that time, which was the time 
the Greeks began to reckon by olympiads, 
is fo confus'd and intermix'd with fables and 
I fictions, that Varro, reputed the moſt learn d 
[| of all the Romans, nam'd it, the fabulous 
[| time. 
We have ſeen the neceſſary arts of humane 
i life grow up from age to age, and there is 
i ſcarce one whoſe beginning we cannot ſpeci- 
1 Tertull. fy. „e find, ſaid Tertullian, in the wri- 
e an ma inge of theſe who have ſearch'd into anti- 


quity, 
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quity, that mankind has by little and little 
encreas'd and multiplied ; that the Aborigi- 
nes (thus the men were call'd whoſe original 
was not known) went to inhabit ſome in one 
country, and others in another that af- 
terwards being become more numerous, they 
ſpread themſelves in other lands by colonies, 
which they ſent thither. Thus did the 
world become from day to day more inhabi- 
S ted and more cultivated. That which had 
1 aforetime been only frightful deſerts, was 
- chang'd into fruitful and delightful coun- 
a tries: The foreſts gave way to agriculture, 
- | and ſavage beaſts to flocks of ſheep. There, ; 
y where there was nothing but ſands and bar- | 
ren ground, we have ſeen harveſts ariſe and 
lift up their head from the ſeeds that were 
fown in en Rocks have been levell'd, 
marſhes dried up, and with time towns have 
been built, ſurpaſſing in number the cui tages 
and rural buts that were before. 
Men, deſign'd and prepar'd for fociety by 4 
nature, but ſet at variance among themſelves ro Jane: 
by turbulent and cruel paſſions, did but flow- * 
ly unite with one another by the force of laws. 
We have ſeen theſe laws in their birth, with 
their legiſlators in Ag t, Greece, and almoſt 
every where- elſe: Their names are known 
and celebrated in the world. Then began 
men to form themſelves petty ſtates and go- 
vernments : the ambition of thole who were 
plac'd at their head, ſoon found it ſelf ſtrait- 
ned and extended its bounds, From thence 
Cs ſprung 
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ſprung republicks and kingdoms. The moſt 


antient were thoſe of A:gypt and Chaldea. 
Greece had allo in a little time her republicks 


and her kings. The countries were inſenſibly \ ' 


peopled one after another; neceſſity gave 
rile to arts, and glory to ſciences: Their be- 
ginnings were very ſmall, every thing there 
betrays the rudeneſs of invention, and ſhew'd 
it ſelf to be a rough draught ; there was no- 
thing grand, nothing polite ; every thing en- 
creas'd with age; one ſcience produc'd ano- 


ther from the proximity of ideas and prin- 


ciples; and one art open'd the way to ano- 
ther, and made the workman's hand more 
adventurous. A particular account would be 
very caſy, was there any need of it; an 
hundred others have given it before me. The 
art of navigation, for inſtance, which at firſt 
ſuffer'd not its ſhips to loſe ſight of the ſhore, 
ſome time aftcr gave em leave to launch out 
into the deep, and cut the ſea from one end 
of it to the other, aſſiſted and embolden'd by 


the invention of the compaſs. Printing, that 


art ſo wonderful, and of ſo great uſefulneſs in 
learning all others, and in carrying ſciences 


over the whole world, is au invention of theſe 


latter ages; and has this in common with 
many others, that are no leſs marvellous. 
How was humane reaſon employ'd before 
all theſe ages, the moſt diſtant of which from 
us, is not above four thouſand ycars ? "I'would 
have been from all eterniry in the world, and 


then *cill within theſe three or four thouſand 
: y cars, 
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years, had not been capable to find out neither 


aſtronomy, geometry, nor ſcripture, nor even 


the very principles of reaſoning. We thould 
have ſeen it ſtutrer in its intancy, as there is 
a certain term of infancy ; and yet, it would 
never have been in infancy, for it mult have 
always been in an age of perfection, be- 
caule it had always been cternal. Is it pol- 
ſible not to perceive all theſe abſurdities, and 
if we ſee 'em, can we yet be ſo unreaſonable 
as to believe mankind eternal, or imagine an 
eternal world without men? When we meet 
with ſuch men, tis both loſs of time and la- 
bour to reaſon with 'em: As they oppoſe 
theſe truths only thro' obſtinacy and caprice, 
we muſt leave 'em to enjoy the fad fruit of 
their oppoſition, and the fantaſtical pleaſure 
of ſinking deeper and deeper in their obſtina- 
Cy. 
They will exclaim againſt this reproach, 
and tell us, tis for want of having more an- 
tient hiſtories than thoſe which are come 
down to us, that every thing in the world 
appears ſo new. There have happen'd, ſay 
they, inundations and deluges which have ra- 
vag'd whole towns and countries ; plagues 
and wars have conſum'd millions of men in 
all ages, and arts and ſciences have been loſt 
with them: We have ſince ſeen them appear 
again, in proportion as men have begun again 
to be multiplied, and the countries to be in- 
babired. To this there would be one word 


only to ſay, which would be to demand of 
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thoſe who pretend to ſtrengthen themſelves 
with this ſuppoſition, whence they draw it, 
and upen what they found it. Have they 
ever in any of the antient hiſtories they have 
read, and in any of the monuments of anti- 
quity, that have been left us for theſe three 
hundred years, met with any complaint of this 
nature ? If then not one of the moſt antient 
writers, who have wrote of arts and ſciences, 
of their late invention, and their firſt au— 
thors, has ſaid that theſe arts were as antient 


as the world, and that 'twas only a mere re- 


turn of what had paſs'd before, which fell 
out in their days; if not one of em has 
cried out upon the wars, plagues, inundations, 
as the fatal cauſes of theie long eclipſes of 
arts and ſciences ; how is it poſſible that ar 
this time two or three thouſand years after 
thele firſt writers, any one ſhould have the 
aſſurance to maintain, that theſe arts and ſci- 
ences, or others of the ſame fort, have al- 
ready flouriſh'd a million of ages ago, before 
the times we ſpeak of? This ſuppoſition then 

deſtroys it ſelt, and has no ſolid foundation. 
But yet, if the monuments, if the cuſtom 
it ſelf were loſt from one time to another, 
would not the tradition have been preſerv'd 
from father to ſon, and have paſs'd from the 
fathers to the children from generation to ge- 
neration, eſpecially with reſpect to the uſe— 
ful and neceſſary inventions of humane life? 
The art, for inſtance, of fortification, ſo 
much unknown about three thouſand year 
ſince; 
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ſince; the art of grinding corn with wind- 
mills or water-mills, unknown in thoſe an- 
tient times, wherein hand-mills alone were 
us'd, which were turn'd by beaſts or ſlaves ; 
the art of making cloth and ſtuffs, which 
was not found out till a long time after men 
were ſenſible of the neceſſity of them; and ſo 
many other things beſides, no lets uſeful, nor 
leſs neceſſary than theſe, would the memory 
of em have been loſt in the world by mor- 
talities, wars and particular inundations, if 
the uſe of em had been as antient as the world 
is it felf, or more antient only by ſome thou- 
lands of years than the hiſtories we have ex- 
tant? Theſe are but the ſubterfuges of a 
wretched cauſe, which finding nothing where- 
on to ſupport itſelf, fecks to eſcape by means 
of extravagant conjectures and bold ſuppoſi- 
tions, the weakneſs whercof is ditcern'd by 
realon, which loves nothing but what is ſo- 
lid. Tis certain then the world is not eter- 
nal, ſince it is very modern. Conſequently 
Ariſtotle, who belicv'd it eternal, was in 
this reſpect no better a philoſopher than Epi- 
carus, who fancied it form'd by the fortuitous 
concourle of an infinite number of atoms; 
no better than Pato, who ſuppos'd matter 
to be eternal, and that its form alone was 
given it by an infinite power. Their reaſon, 
too weak and ignorant, was not able to bring 
em to the true original of the world, part 
of the way they went with her, the reſt they 
grop'd for in the dark; thus do. men of the 

| L 4 moſt 
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moſt excellent abilities go wrong, when they 
have not the true knowledge of God. 
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CHaPp. XL. 


The [ame ſubject continued, wherem its 
 ſhewn that 'tis God who has created 
the world. 


„ . 

OW dim ſoever the lights of reaſon 

have been ſince ſin enter'd into the 
World, they would have carried the philoſo— 
phers, whoſe opinions concerning the world's 
original we have juſt confurcd, much farther 
than they did, if they had been throughly 
cConſulted. She has made em to underſtand, 
almoſt entirely, that the world had a begin- 
ning; this was cnough to make them compre- 
hend that there muſt be a ſupreme being, 
from whence all other beings were deriv'd : 
And this ſupreme being is God: All this was 
plain and even. The grand abyſs of nothing 
which found it ſelf betwixt that ſupreme be- 
ing, the firſt cauſe of all others, and theſe 
beings themſelves, ought not to confound 
their underſtandings, and make their reaſon 
ſtop ſhort, as it did. The world exiſts, this is 
a truth of perception; that the world cannot 
be eternal, is a truth of reaſon, we have juſt 
prov'd it: The world cannot have been 


made 
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made of a pre-exiſtent and eternal matter, 
this is another truth demonſtrated from rea- 
fon; it muſt then have been made out of 
nothing: Reaſon alone would ſuffice to draw 
this conſequence from theſe two principles. 
Thus the ſecking after the original of the 
world in nothing, ought to give a man no di- 
ſturbance. We mult only explain in what the 
preciſe idea of creation conſiſts. 


I thall begin with the very term CREATION, at + 
or to create. By this word we underſtand 


the production of ſomething, which before 
its production had no exiſtence, either in 
whole, or in part; cither in its form or 
matter, and which in reſpect of both was 
abſolutely nothing. Tis true, the words to 
create and creation, have not originally, and 
in their proper ule, this ſignification in any lan- 
guage whatlocver : beſides, they cannor have 
it, tor being form'd, as all other words in hu- 
mane language are, upon the ideas which men 
have of things, and men not having had any 
juſt idea of the production of the world, 
they have not in their common language fix'd 
upon any term, which particularly fignifics a 
thing produc'd out of nothing. But as when 
we agree concerning the thing it ſelf, we make 
no difficulty of giving a new ſigniſication to 
an expreſſion, more ſublime than it had be- 
fore, and which ſerves but to heighten the 
idea; what is nam'd by a periphraſis a pro- 
Auction out of nothing, and to produce out 
of nothing, is expteſod by the {imple words 

of 


| 
| 
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of creation and to create; thus when we ſay 

f that God has created the world, we under- 

ſtand that he made it out of nothing; or to | 

| expreſs ourſelves perhaps more clearly, and 

| without ambiguity, that there being abſolutc- 

| ly nothing, God by his power made the 
| world. 

| God made In ſaying there was abſolutely nothing be- 

rol fore the world was made, we exclude from 

[ ple a of the creation every other cauſe but God; and 

3 bis will. in owning him for the only cauſe of the 

| world's exiſtence, all the views of reaſon and 

humane underſtanding terminate in the power 

and will of God, from the concourſe of 

which, as I may ſay, the creation reſulted. 

God made the world, becauſe he will'd it; 

and becauſe he will'd it, he was able to do it; 

for God wills ro do nothing, which he is not 

able ro do. In whar then has the creation 

conſiſted ? It has conſiſted in this, that God 

has will'd that the world ſhould be made at 

the time it was made, and from his having 

will'd it, the world has been produc'd. Mo- 

{es has admirably well expreſs'd the grandeur 

of this idea, when in giving the hiſtory of 

the creation he there repreſents God as doing 

nothing but commanding : Let there be 

lizht, and there was light. That there ſhould 

be a Heaven, a Firmament, a Sun, the Stars; 

and all this was ſo. Let there be earth, and 

the carth was. To whom were all theſe or- 

ders directed ? Was it to things which had 

already a real exiſtence ? No, they were 

| nor, 


not, ſince 'tis only by virtue of God's com- 
mand that they have exiſted. To what then 
had theſe commands reſpet ? To nothing, 
when God gave em; but in giving em the 
things markt out by em, and which yet 
were nothing, found themſelves under theſe 


very orders, At thy pleaſure, O God, they Apoc. iv. 


are, and were created We have but a ve- 
ry dark idea of the authority of God, unleſs 
we extend it as far as over nothing; and it 
would be in ſome ſort to make it finite, if 
we reſtrain'd it to finite beings, either by thcir 
number or their nature. The nothing could 
be no obſtacle ro him, and in this nothin 
his power has found every thing, and will 
always find there whatſoever ſhall pleaſe him. 
Were not this ſo, God, how much ſoever 
God, could not make the ſmalleſt fly with- 
out borrowing from the air, the earth, the 
elements; ws as his will cannot go beyond 
his power, he might have will'd as he would 
from all eternity that there ſhonld be a world, 
there not being one from all erernity, there 
never would have been one. 


But it would yer be to know the creation 7% Pra: 
gious bult 


ö of the 
confuſedly, as the production of the imme- world. 


diate, cfficacions and all-powerful will of 


but by halves, to know it thus in groſs and 


God: Ir is not enough to have a general idea 
and to look upon it with one ſole view. The 
vaſt bulk of the world, which is his produc- 
tion, ſurprizes and aſtoniſhes, the mind can- 
not meaſure it The common opinion has 

been 
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been, that the Sun is one hundred ſixty 
ſix times as big as the earth; a modern au- 
thor ſays 'tis ſixty thouſand times as big, and 
the hiſtory of the Royal Academy of ſcien- 
Mr. d© ces inform us, That a certain heap of ſpots, 
Fontenel- | . 
le i. de which they had begun to diſcern in the Sun 
[ dcade- in the month of December 1706, if it had 
2% % Feen ſpherical, would have been one thou- 
ferences en : . 
laune ſand ſeven hundred and twenty ſeven times 
17% larger than the earth. The ſame hiſtory 


Hi. de acquaints us, that the celebrated Mr. Huy- 


| fauze ghens, has found that the diſtance of the 


1706. , i 
fix d Stars from us, is twenty ſeven thouſand 


ſix hundred and ſixty four times greater than 
that of the carth from the Sun. Thele are 
not propoſitions advanc'd by chance, or by 
perſons unskill'd in aſtronomical calculations, 
they are the reſult of the molt profound me- 
ditations that have bcen ever made in this 
kind, and made by the moſt famous and 
learn'd men now alive. But what a prodigi— 
ous extent muſt the whole world have? I 
don't wonder after this, that ſome philoſo- 
phers have been tempted to believe ir infi- 
nite, and without doubt they would have be- 
licy'd it, if reaſon had not come into their 
luccour, and ſhewn 'em that every thing 
compos'd of number and parts mult neceſſa- 
rily be finite, and can have no more than an 
indefinite extenſion ; that is, an extenſion 
to large, that we can't conceive it, nor fer 
any bounds to it. I here produce all theſe 

things, 
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things, to ſhew the world can be no other 
than the work of an infinite Being. 

From this aſtoniſhing grandeur of the 
world, I come back to that which is the 
ſmalleſt in the number of things; and which 
we call an atom. All this immenſe machine 
is made up of em: They are independent 
one of another, in that the exiſtence of one 
docs not influcnce the exiſtence of another ; 
and it follows not that the one mult be, be— 
cauſe the other is; as I have already oblery'd. 
The caſe being ſo, God in creating the world 
muſt have all at once ſtretch'd out his will 
and his power over every atom, and upon 
the union they muſt have one with another 
to form a Hcaven, a Sun, an earth, a tree, 
Se. All theſe atoms mult at once have been 
produc'd out of nothing, and in their pro- 


duction out of nothing, be found every one 


in the reſpective place it ought to fill for the 
forming of this trce, this plant, carth, Hea- 
ven, and all things elſe. Tis a wonder 
which few men have well obſerv'd in exa- 
mining the nature of the creation, but which 
evidently ſhews it can be the effect of no 
other than one ſingle, cfhcacious, powerful 
will, which in an inſtant, and by one ſole 
act, comprehends all its object, and gives it 
being all at once: Otherwiſe, there muſt 
have been for the creation of every atom a 
particular act of God's will; but how great 


would the number of theſe acts have been? 
and 
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[| and when would the who 
| world have been finith'd# 


reation of the 


But if reaſon alone tfught ſuffice to ſhew us 1 
theſe things, and to diſcover theſe depths of the F 
creation, its lights have been too feeble to be 
able to carry it ſelf higher, and to penetrate 
as far as to the order which God obſerv'd in 

the creation of ſo many different things, which 
are parts of it, and how much time he took 
up in it, who could have done the whole in c 
a moment. The moſt antient tradition had 
not been able to trace back the matter ſo far. 
Theſe are myſteries of the wiſdom and liber- 
ty of God, which we could not have known 
but from the facred Scriptures, and which 
Moſes, inſtructed by God himſelf, and in- 
Ipir'd with his ſpirit, has given us a very ex- 
act account of in the firſt chapter of Genc ſis. 
Bur ſince 'tis not properly as a divine, but as a 
philoſopher, and upon the principles of natu- 
ral reaſon only, that we here treat of theſe 
matters, we will here ſtop at preſent, where 
reaſon her ſelf is at a ſtand, and paſs on to the 
conſideration of providence, which is a neceſ- 
ſary conſequence of the creation. 


CHAP, 
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Of the providence of God in general, 
with reſpe# to the preſervation of 


his creatures. 


HERE is nothing in the world more 47 Pre- 
known than the name of providence, 3 
but I doubt the thing ſignified by that name 
is not ſo well underſtood. The moſt part of 
D a was confines the idea of it to events as 
well good as bad, agreeable and troubleſome, 
which are diffus'd among the race of man- 
kind: Bur providence. extends itſelf much 
farther, and penetrates even to the bottom of 
things, independently of all forrs of events. 
See then in general what we muſt underſtand 
by the term Providence. Tis the care God 
has over all things in the world to preſerve 
to each the being he has giving them, and ro 
direct their motions and actions to the end he 
has propos'd, infomuch, that nothing happens 
in the world without the interpoſition ot God's 
univerſal aſſiſtance, and always in a manner too 
ſuited. to his divine perfections. | 
Thus the idea of Providence comprehends 
roo things very diſtinct, and which we muſt 
take great care not to confound Ste: 
0 tho 
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The ſenti- 
ment of 
F,picarus 
2:-0R Pro- 
Iidence, 


tho' they were but one, vg. the preſervation 
of the creatures in their proper and phyſical 
being; and the concurrence of God's power 
in their actions, conducted and directed by 
his adorable wiſdom. Humane reaſon has 
known very little of this firſt quality of Pro- 
vidence; becauſe it is a natural conſequence 
of the creation, which was it ſelf, as we have 
juſt ſhewn, a myſtery impenetrable by the 
underſtanding of the philoſophers. But for 
the ſecond, it has been well known even 
among the pagans. Epicurus, always ſingu- 
lar in his notions, and very oft contradictory 
ro himſelf, dar'd to deny this admirable ex- 
tent of divine providence over all things in 
the world: And yet even he ventcd his no- 
tion with ſome modification, he took away 
from Providence only the care of this lower 
world, leaving to it the world above, from 
the moon to the Sun, and all that is beyond 
the Sun and the ſtars. For all the reſt it 
ſeem'd to him unworthy of God, or to ſpeak 
in the language of thole times, unworthy the 
Gods, to rake notice of theſe things here be- 
low, of the birth, for inſtance, or the death 
of a fly, or even of the actions of men, and 
all the good or ill that befalls mankind. 

Vet this ſame Epicurus (who would be- 
lieve ir!) had wrote a book with this fair ti- 
tle, Of the piety that is due to the Gods. 
Cicero, who gives us this information in his 
firſt book Of the nature of the Gods, and 
who in diyers places of that excellent work 

. ſtrongly 
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ſtrongly encounters the illuſions of this phi- 
loſopher concerning Providence, fails not to 
obſerve the maniteſt contradiction there is 


of the actions of men, and a book that 
reaches the obligation men are under to fear | 
the Gods and ſerve them; which made him _— 
conclude the philoſopher had no other de- 

ſign in that work, than to impoſe upon the 

publick, and hide under ſo ſpecious a title | 
his atheiſm and impiety. The moſt part of 
men are thus form'd, they have more regard 
to their reputation, when that receives too | 
great a blot from the neighbourhood of a | 
monſtrous error, than to correct the error in | 
themſelves. The error is the offspring of the | 
mind, and that's enough to adopt it into the 

heart; now what artifices are not the mind 

and heart capable of when join'd together, 

and vanity is intermix'd withal ? But leaving 

here the contrariety betwixt Epicurus's book 

Of the piety due to the Gods, and his impie- 

ty in denying of Providence, let us return to 

what we have ſaid of this firſt act of divine 
Providence, which reſpects the ſubſiſtence of 

every particular thing, and the whole uni- 

verſe, commonly nam'd the preſervation of 

the creatures. 

An architect builds his houſe, then he re e. 
leaves it there: His action goes no farther, , 
and all his cares are confin'd to the making YE 
neceſſary repairs when by any ontward acci- 
dent, as by winds, rains, and other caules, 

ic 
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it has rccciv'd ſome damage; or when with 
time, growing ſenſible of the frailty ot all hu- 
mane things, it begins to decay; the induſtry, 
vigilance, and cares of men can be carried 
no farther : But theſe cares, as every one {ccs, 
touch only upon the out ward ſurface ot things, 
and don't penetrate to the very eſſence of 
their being. *Tis not in this mannc. the 
providence of God preſerves all things that 
are in the world; as they have recciv'd their 
being from him, the preicrvarion of the ſame 
being is all from him; S aul told the At he- 
1ans, that in him we not only /zve and mote 
or act, but alſo . have our being, our ſimple 
exiſtence; and he writes to the Hebrews, 
that God upholds all things by the word of 
his 2 Divines have taken occaſion from 
theſe two paſſages, to ſay that the preſcrva- 
tion of the creatures is a continua creation. 
A chriſtian ought not to be ignorant of this 
truth, but if he would not bclicve it as a 
Chriſtian, he ſhould know it as a man; and 
Icarn it troin his rcaſon, if he would not be 
taught it hom the {Criprure, 

In truth, we know little more from the 
mere light of natural reaſon, than that there 
is a God who exiſting of himſelf from all 
erernity. cxills neceſſarily, and that all other 
beings have only a contingent exiſtence; 
they have not been eternally, and they may 
be no more; their being thus bordering on 
all ſides upon the nothing which went be- 
tore em. As they have not in themlelves 
the fund of their exiſtence, they cannot of 

themſelves 
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themſelves preſerve it one moment, their 
preſervation muſt immediately derive from 
God. When I ſpeak of their exiſtence, or 
the preſervation of their being, I regard only 
the principle of their being, for as to the 
ſimple manner of being, as it is accidental 
ro the exiſtence of things, it depends upon 
the circumſtances and relations which that 
being bears to other beings, which may 
change irs form, diſpoſition and qualities. 
The leaf of a tree may naturally for theſe 
realons alter its figure and colour; a tree 
may be no more a tree, a man no more 4 
man, and thus of all created beings ; bur for 
their ſimple exiſtence, under what figure and 
what form ſoever it exiſts, it exiſts only by 
the immediate concurrence of the power of 
God, which alone upholds ir, enters into it, 
and hinders it trom falling back into its pri- 
mitive nothing, to which it is always near; 
I ſay always near, becauſe the diſtance of 
being from nothing, is not greater than from 
nothing into being. By a bare poſitive act of 
the will of God, it has pals'd trom nothing 
into being ; and if he withdraws this act, it 
returns again from being into nothing. The 
expreſſion S. Paul has made ule of upon this 
ſubject, in the paſſage of the Epiſtle to the 
Hebrews, quoted above, is very remarkable, 
God upholds, ſays he, or he bears up; for 
as there is no need of an action properly lo 
call'd, or a poſitive action, as the ſchools 


ſpeak, to make a thing which we bear up 


NX fall 
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| fall to the ground, ſince 'tis enough for this 
| purpoſe that we let it fall, by giving it no fur- 
| | ther ſupport, ſo God has need only to withdraw 
his hand, as I may ſay, and every thing would 
return again to the ſtate from whence it was 
taken, that is, into nothing. He has drawn 
all rhings from thence by the efficacy of his 
will, as we have prov'd in ſpeaking ot the cre- 
ation, he allo preſerves em by the efficacy of 
the ſame will, which S. Paul calls the pow- 
er of his word. The term word expreſſes 
the act of God's will, and the term power 
| the efficacy of that will, which of ir ſelf im- 
| mediately works har ſoever it pleaſes. 
| That the This idea of the preſervation of the crea- 
i men's res; anſwers perfectly to the ſublime idea 
_ we ought to have of God; and every o- 
5 than God ther manner of conceiving their preſervati- 
eld, on, would be unworthy the ſupreme being. 
8 For to imagine that God in giving being to 
any thing, by producing it out of nothing, 
| has communicated to it an exiſtence indepen- 
dent of his own, ſo as that it neceſſarily ex- 
iſts, and has no need of God to continue it in 
: exiſtence, 1s a ſentiment, in my opinion, not 
far remov'd from impiety, ſince it leaves no- 
thing to God but the bare power of deſtroy- 
ing his own work, and takes from him the 
glory of preſerving it. I even know nor, 
whether it does abſolutely leave him the pow- 
er to deſtroy it. For what is it to deſtroy the 
being of any thing, iu the ſenſe we here take 
the word being, in oppoſition to the aothiug? 
; Tis 
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'Tis to reduce it into its firſt nothing> But 
if any thing ſubſiſts and is ſuſtain'd by it 
in its own being, the mere ſubſtraction of 
the concourſe of God in that being, will be 
no longer a cauſe, that it ſhould fall again 
into nothing, bur there muſt be withal a po- 
ſitive act of God to deſtroy it; a poſitive act 
always terminates in ſomething poſitive, but 
how can this pretended act, which is left ro 
the power of God to reduce a creature into 
nothing, terminate in nothing? Tis a mere 
contradiction. Whereas ſuppoſing, as we do, 
that a creature has not in it lelf any proper 
fund of exiſtence, but that it receives its be- 
ing continually from the mighty hand of God, 
which ſuſtains and upholds it, without which 
it would again return into nothing, tis eaſy 
to conceive that to reduce it into nothing, 
God need only, as we have ſaid, draw back 
his hand from ir, and deny his immediate 
tupporr. 


As this matter is important, ſince the fub- The /equel 


ject of it is to maintain the rights of God 


over his creation entire, and to keep up the 7ruch. 


whole glory of his majeſty, of which we 
can never have too ſublime an idea, let us 
beſides add here this argument. Tis certain 
and evident to reaſon, that one moment in 
the duration of any thing, and in the ſucceſ- 
ſion of time, depends nor upon another mo- 


ment; I have already made this obſervation 


in another place; the exiſtence of things is 
connected with time; for every thing that 


M 3 exiſts, 
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exiſts, exiſts in time; their duration in like 


nianner is alio connected wich the duration 


of time, which is the fucceliion of one mo- 
ment to another: It then one moment has 
an exiſtence independent of that of another 
moment, the firſt, for inſtance, of rhe ſe— 
cond ; the ſecond, of the third; and fo of 
all the reſt 2 infinitum; the exiſtence of 
one thing in the firſt moment, docs not ne— 
ceſſarily include the exiſtence ot the fame 
thing in the ſecond, the third, an] all the 
other moments which may follow the firſt 2 
mnfinitum; ſo that any thing cxilts in the le- 
cond moment, the third, and al! the reſt, be- 
cauſe it ſhall have cxiſtcd in the firſt ; and con- 
ſequently it has need that the lame principle 
which caus'd it to exiſt in the firſt moment, 
ſhould make it exiſt too in the ſecond, and fo 
in all the others. But that which gives to 
any thing the exiſtence it has in the firſt mo- 
ment being its creation, which is the act of 
the power and will of God, as we have fre- 
queily oblcrv'd, it muſt be alſo the famc 
will and the ſame power, which give it ex- 
iſtence in all the other moments that ſucceed—- 
cd io tlie fiift, which is by conſequence a con- 
tinucd creation, ſince 'tis the continuation ot 
the ſame act, whereby the creation was made. 
But as the name of creation in its abſtract 
idea is relative to the nothing from whence the 
thing created was taken in the firſt moment, 
for this cauſe the term of creation is ordina- 
rily employ'd in ſpeaking only of the exis- 

| rcnacc 
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tence of that thing in the ſirſt moment; but 
as it loſes the relation it bears to the no- 
thing in the other moments of its exiſtence, 
for the ſecond moment of its exiſtence has 
irs ncxt rclation ro rhe firſt, the third to the 
{econd, and fo of the reſt, inſomuch that the 
relation to the nothing which was found in 
the firſt moment has diſappear'd with it, and 
ihcews it ſelf no more in all the continuation 
of its exiſtence, it allo loſes the name of cre- 
ation, and takes that of preſervation, which 
makes an eflcntial part of Providence, and 
the firſt which offers it ſelf ro be examin'd, 
when we would enquire into the whole nature 
of it. We will now come ro the other arti- 
cle which reſpedts the care that God takes in 
the government of the world, and in parti- 
cular of all the good and evil that befalls 
mankind. 


LOTOFoIELo oro oLoLobo Loreto repo hobo go 


CH Ap. XIII. N 
Of the providence of God in all forts 


of events. 


F not to believe a Providence, and not 

to believe a God is almoſt rhe fame thing, 

as Cicero and gther learned pagans have very 
judicioufly urg'd againſt Epicurus, to reſtrain 
4 then 
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then his Providence to a certain number, or 
a certain kind of things, and not to extend it 
over all ſorts of events, is in ſome manner to 
level the actions of God to thole of a man. 
Ir looks as if we were afraid ro weary his 
attention by applying it to the obſervation of 
every thing which paſſes in the world; that 
to be willing he ſhould have an eye over all, 
and govern all, would be to charge him with 


too many cares, and in {ome fort to vilify 


his majeſty by making it deſcend to the ſmal- 
leſt matters. *Tis thus the majeſty of kings 
is order'd, by removing from their perſons 
the knowledge of abundance of things, which 
don't deſerve to fall under their notice: But 
when thus by a falle delicacy we wouid pay 
theſe regards to God, we really diſhonour 
him in imagining to do him honour, and we 
leave him no more than the name of God, 
a grand empty title, robbing him of the at- 
tribute of infinity. 
If in this Treatiſe it had been to our pur- 
rg to engage againſt this pernicious error 
y expreſs declaratio::s of holy Scripture, the 
bocks of the Old and New Teſtateut would 
furniſh us with innumerable inſtances. The 
104” Pſalm would. ſhew us God employ'd 
in the cares of providing for men and beaſts 
their neceſſary food, regulating to this end 
the courſe of the Sun, drawing vapours out 
of the earth into the air, and cauſing em to 
deſcend in mild and abundant ſhowers. We 
{ſhould ſce this good Providence in the 147" 


Tſalm, 
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P/alm, preparing meat for the young ravens, 
which of all other birds ſeem the leaſt to be 
regarded, and lending an car to the feeble 
croakings which nature reaches em to form 
ia their neſts, and by which they ſeem to 
ſollicit the compaſſions of Providence, for 
Job and David tell us, that they put up 


their cries to God. We ſhould fee it again pf. cxlvii. 


in the ſixth chapter of S. Matthew, watch- 9. 
ing over all things here below, taking care to 
cloath a flower in its brighteſt colours, and 
numbring the very hairs of our head, not one 
of which falls ro the ground without his or- 
der. But we are not now to ſeek our proofs 
in divine revelation, we find' em in our ſelves, 
Reaſon, born with us, and which is in ſome 
reſpect our ſelves, gives us ſufficient inſtruc- 
tion in this great truth. Let us firſt hear her 
{peak in others, and then ſee how ſhe appears 
in our ſelves by her pureſt lights. 


God was not content, ſaid a Pythagorean The noti- 


philolopher, with having created all things, 


but he governs them alſo, and takes care to cncerning 
preſerve them. Another philoſopher of the %. 
tame lect ſaid, that God preſides over all the stenidas 
creation for publick good. The Platoniſts ap Sto- 


have been in the ſame ſentiments upon this ? 


ſubject, but nothing can be ſaid more beauti- Stob Ec. 
ful than what Cicero has wrote in his ſecond xx. 


book of the nature of the Gods, where with 
his uſual eloquence he gives a long account 
of the wonderful works of nature, and aſ- 
cribes them all to Providence. S. Auguſtin 

in 


Job. xxxix. 
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in his tenth book of the city of God, rc- 
hearſes the manner in which 7% u,, a fa- 
mous platonick philoſopher, exprets'd himlclt 
Il upon divine Providence, and lays, that he 
I) brought it as low as to a flower, a leaf, and 
1 in general to the moſt abjcct mattets, to thoſe 
| which arc moſt tranfitory aud fleeting. We 
ice in Ari/torle the fame truth cxprels'd in 
three or four comparitons, which take in eve— 
| ry thing that can be concciv'd moſt juſt and 
precite upon this matter: /7 zs, lays he, rhe 
pilot to a veſſel, the driver to a chariot, the 
| chief direttor in a conſort of mujick, the 
| law in a town, the general in an army, God 
| | zs all this in the world: But with this dif- 
ference; that the direttiou and government 
| zs to all theſe perſons laborious and bur den- 
| ſome, whereas it coſts God neither labour or 
| pains to govern the world The ſect of the 
| ſtoicks in a manner ſignaliz d themſelves by 
| defending a Providence againſt the Epicure- 
| ans; FEpittetus, Seneca and others, have 
| ſpoken excelleutly well of this matter, and it 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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would be to prolong this tract to no purpoſe, 
to heap up here the quotations that might be 
drawn from their books. Thoſe we have re- 
cited, are more than ſufficieut to ſhew, that 


1 reaſon which taught men the knowledge 
* of God, taught em allo the knowledge of 
Providence; and that with the ſame eyes by 
which they ſaw God in his works, they faw 
him there directing every thing, diſpoſing of 
every thing, and encompaſſing every thing 


by 
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by the immenſe extent of his power and wil- 
dom. 

If reaſon has been capable to draw from 
her own {ſource ſufficient light in the dark 


ages of paganiſm, to ſhew there the provi- 


dence of God with ſo much brightneſs, what 
vivacity and cxtent of lights muſt ſhe not 
have at preſent among chtiſtians, where ſhe 
finds her ſclt ſo admirably improv'd and 
ſtrengthned by the lights of divine revelati- 
on ? Ariſtotle laid, that a man, who ſhould 
ask if the fire burnr, if a man muſt honour 
his father and mother, and if there was a 


Providence which govern'd the world, would 


deſerve chaſtiſement, rather than an anſwer. 
This philoſopher at that time carried his zeal 
for truth a little too far, he would have done 
better, had he been content with ſay ing, that 
thoſe who {hould put ſuch queſtions, ſhould 
be plac'd in the rank of vicious or mad men. 
He muſt be out of his ſenſes who asks whe- 
ther the fire burns; he muſt have a heart ill- 
turu'd and very vicious, who makes it a queſ- 
tion whether a child owes reſpect and ſub- 
miſſion to the perſons who brought him in- 
to the world; and he muſt have both toge- 
ther, an heart and mind corrupt, who makes 
a doubt of Providence, or denies it: Since 
we may lay without any exaggeration, that 
there is no truth more united with almoſt all 
the divine perfections, than that of a Provi- 
dence which is extended over all, and compre- 
hends all. 

Let 
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Let us begin with the maze/ty of God, 
which is yet rather the glorious reſult of all 


from the his perfections taken together, than a parti- 
%% cular perſection. What would this majeſty 


be without a Providence ? Plac'd upon a high 
throne, and in a palace cnrich'd with rays of 
glory, it would be a ſimple beholder of all 
that paſſes in the world, and would fee with- 
out taking any part in em, all the diſtur- 
bances that men, the noblè f his creatures, 
inceſſantly raiſe, and that part of the world 
which they inhabit abandon'd to their capri- 
cious humours. Is there a king upon earth, 
who would not think his majeſty debas'd, if 
he remain'd all his lite in ſuch a ſtate of in- 
activity, and fo ſhameful a lazineſs? Vet a 
king has but a borrow'd authority over his 
dominions and ſubjects, and which nature does 
not give him; for by nature all men are born 
equal; but the ſovereiguty of God has its ori- 
ginal in God himſelf, majeſty is as eſſential 
to him as his eternal divinity, and he can no 
more renounce the one than the other. 

Of what uſe would his wiſdom be, was 
there nothing to deſign, nothing to direct ? 
To what end would be his power, if he had 
nothing to do, and all things here below 
were done without him? Of what ſervice 
would his truth be, if there were no pro- 
miſes nor threatnings to fulfill ? What would 
become of his goodneſs, if he had no con- 
cern in the world? Where would be his com- 
paſſion, if mankind was left a prey to the 

misfortunes, 
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misfortunes that would over- burden em? 
Where his juſtice, if he had nothing to ſee 
to the crimes that are every day committed, 
and which are not puniſh'd? We muſt no 
longer talk of religion nor impiety in the 
world, of virtues nor crimes; they would be 
no more than empty names and deceitful 
ideas, with which the imagination would be 
fill'd to bad purpoſe. We muſt no longer talk 
of heaven or hell, theſe would be no other 
than chimera's. But how horrible theſe things 
are] we dare ſcarce conceive 'em, tho' it be 
only to confute em; the imagination fears 
to be ſoil'd with 'em, and conſcicnce riſes u 

againſt em every moment: Even that of 
the pagans was alarm'd at 'em, and nothing 
can be ſeen more excellent on this ſubject, 
than what Cicero has ſaid upon it in his firſt 
book of the nature of the Gods: If the 
Gods, lays he, do not extend their cares and 


their Providence to the affairs of humane 


life, what piety, what holineſs, what re- 
ligion will there be in the World? If the 
Gods cannot or will not concern themſelves 
with our neceſſities, to aid us, to ſuccour 
us, if they vouchſafe not to take notice of 
our actions, what advantage is it to honour 
them, to build temples, to pray to'em? And 
F by a Juſt conſequence we thus take all re- 
ligion out of the world, there will be no- 
thing left among men but troubles, but con- 
fuſion, but diſorders; there will be no more 
fimcerity, no ſecurity, no ſociety. Where 

| then 
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then is now the mind ſo barbarous, the ſoul 
ſo brutiſh, that does not tremble at the view 
ot ſo many horrible conſequences, as the er- 
ror draws aftcr it, which denics a Providence 
watching over every thing that falls our in the 
world, and directing all things to their reſpec- 
tive ends; a providence always wile, always 
mighty, always good, always juſt, and to lay © . 
all in one word, always divine? 
The firſt To this are oppos'd the diſorders and ex- 
2 ceſſes that are committed in the world; thoſe 
Provi- frightful crimes that diſhonour the race of 
dence. man, and remain unpuniſh'd, which far from 
drawing upon the guilty, the puniſhment they 
deſerve, leave 'em to enjoy at their caſe the 
fruit of their wickedncls; whereas on the con- 
trary, virtue lingers and languiſhes without 
recompenſe; and the more virtuous men ſome- 
times are, and that frequently too, they are 
the more miſerable. Providence is hereupon 
exclaim'd againſt, and as one cannot disbe- 
lieve ones eyes in all that is teen of this pre- 
tended overturning the affairs of the world, 
men are carried to believe, or rather to ſay, 
for I know not how a man can well believe 
it, that there is no providence, and that all 
here falls out by chance. I have been oft in 
pain, laid the poet Euripides, as quoted by 
in bis Athenagoras*, and have not known what to 


. vong think, whether there was a God, or chance, 
or re 


chriſtians. That preſided over the fate of mankine, ſte- 
zng men of worth fall at once into misfor- 
tunes, which overwhelm em; and others on 


the 


r 


the contrary enjoy in their families a bliſsful 
proſperity, againſt all reaſonable expettation. 
The ſame complaints are every where met 
with,” amongſt the antients and among the 
moderns : Times are all alike in this reſpect, 
becaule men are always the ſame, ſenſible on 
one fide of that which hurts 'em, and on the 
other, vain in their reaſonings, and diſre- 
ſpecttul towards God. See, in ſhort, the 
whole of this difficulty, which has caus'd fo 
much trouble in the different ages of the 
world, and is yet fo hard to be got over by 
divers perlons at preſent. I don't underſtand 
how to reconcile an infinite wile and infinite- 
ly juſt Providence, with all the diſorder and 
confuſion that is every day ſeen amongſt 


men; I cannot therefore believe that there is 
a Providence. 


But is it not enough for you to believe it, This eb 
O man cqually ignorant and vain, that rea-,“ 


lon tells you there muſt neceſſarily be a Pro- 
vidence, as 'tis manifeſt the does from all that 
we have juſt heard ? Certainly, if we muſt 
doubt of the truth of a thing, or deny abſo- 
lutely that it is, under pretence that we find 
it difficult how co reconcile it with other 
truths which are known to us, the world 
would be fill d with nothing but uncertainties, 
and we mult all turn Pyrrhonzans. Tis certain 
that the length of an inch of wood is not in- 
finite, we ſec it, we feel it; and yet the mat- 


ter of this inch of wood is diviſible 2 iufi- 


Hitum. Tis certain the branches and leaves 
5 of 
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Iſa. Iv. 8, 
9. 
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of a tree are form'd from the nutricious juice 
that the root draws out of the carth, and 
which paſſes from the root into the trunk, 
from the trunk into the branches, from the 
branches into the boughs, from the boughs 
into the leaves, without being either drawn 
up thither by any thing that is without the 
tree, or forc'd up from below, as water is 
forc'd thro' a ſyringe with a ſucker, and yet 
it aſcends, it ſpreads it ſelf abroad, it diffuſes 
life thro' the whole, and thro' the whole, 
like Proteus in the fable, it rakes a different 
figure and colour. Here it is the ſap, there 
the rind, berwixt theſe too tis wood, leaves 
on the ſide, and at the top branches: In theſe 
leaves it forms nerves, an embroidery, points 
and purls at the edges, flowers in the middle, 
and with different colours throughout the 
whole, and every ſpring, without loſing its 
way, amidſt ſo many little routs it has to 
take. Bur do we underſtand the manner how 
this is done ? And when we would ſtudy to 
comprehend it, do we not find more perplex- 
ing difficulties, than thoſe which are form'd 
upon Providence? I ſhall not here draw a 
rallel, this would carry me too far from my 
Fab ect, I ſhall content my ſelf with putti 
thoſe in mind, who make to themſelves theſe 
forrs of labyrinths, from whence they after- 
ward find it difficult to get out, that there's too 
much ignorance in man to be able to fathom 
the ways of God ; for his thoughts, as him- 
ſelf has faid in 1/azah, are not our thoughts, 
6 nor 
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nor his ways our ways: But as the heavens 
are higher than the earth, ſo are his ways 
higher than our ways; and his thoughts than 
our thoughts. I would fay to em again with 
S. Paul, that the fooliſhneſs of God is wiſer 
than men: That is, what they believe un- 
worthy the wiſdom of God, and which ſhocks 
their mind ſo much in the courſe of Provi- 


1 Cor. i. 
25. 


dence, is yet a profound wiſdom, which de- 


ſerves our reſpect, our admiration, our ado- 
ration. 


twould be no leſs divine; for 'tis not our 
comprehenſion that cauſes the greatneſs of 
God's wiſdom; our comprehenſion on the 
contrary would diminiſh ir, and make us be- 
lieve it leſs than indeed it is, ſince it would 
not be infinite, if we ſhould comprehend it: 
But preſerving it's infinity, which ſwallows 
up our comprehenſion, it ſhews it ſelf to our 


Tho' we ſhould comprehend nothing of ir, 


knowledge: Me /ce a part of his ways, lays Job xv. 


holy Job, and from this part of the ways of 
God, from this little portion that is heard 
of him, as that holy man goes on, tis not 
impoſſible for us to diſcover ſome of the rea- 
ſons God has to treat men in the manner he 
docs. He would confound and humble their 
ry in following, as he does, ſuch paths as 

y far pals their underſtanding. They would 
be too much lifted up, could they penetrate 
into all the views of God, and fathom the 


14. 


wonders of his wiſdom; God is a God who 16. u. 
hides himſelf, ſaid T/aiah, and his light al- 15. 
N 


ways 
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ways hinders us from ſeeing him fully and 

1 Tim. vi. . He dwells, ſaid S. Paul, in the light 

ha which no man can approach unto. On the 

ſide of this light however, and by the glim- 

mering which comes back from thence to our 

feeble eyes, we ſee, that if God does not re- 

compenſe in this life the picty of righteous 

men, 'tis ſometimes to render them more 

righteous by the afflictions he ſends upon 

'em; *cis to take off their afteAtions from the 

world, and to make their heart look up to 

the recompenſe he has promiſed 'em in an 

eternity to come. As for the proſperity of 

1 wicked men, God ſignalizes herein his good- 

! nels and his patience ; jo many benefits as he 

18 confers upon 'em, are fo many invitations to 

1 acknowledge him, to love him, to ſerve him, 

TH and to turn from all their evil ways; if they 

1 do not, his juſtice attends em at the end of 

4 their life, aud revenges upon em eternally 

the contempt they have thewn of his fa- 
vours. 

Seneca has compos'd an excellent tract up- 
if on this ſubject, to remove all the difficulties 
1 that are form'd in this wwe againſt Provi- 
18 dence, and amongſt other beautiful things he 
1 has there ſaid, we find this paſſage, which 
"ny well deſerves to be read; When you ſee 
1 righteous men, men worthy to be lov'd and 
14 favour'd by the Gods, groan iu pain, ſweat 
14 under their travel, and oblig d to ſtruggle 

| with adverſity; and on the contrary, wick- 
ed and flagitious wretches paſs their days iu 
quitt, 


e 
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and quiet, and live in plenty; call to mind that 
7ht we our ſelves are willing our children ſhould 
the be modeſt and ſober, whereas we let looſe the 
im- reius to worthleſs ſlaves: We are ſevere to 
our our children, and indulgent to our ſlaves : 
re- Paſs the ſame judgment upon God; the re- 
ous ard he has for a righteous man ſuffers 
1orc Low not to let him live in pleaſure; he brings 
pon him to the trial, be inures him to hardſhips, 


the 
) tO 


and thus prepares him for him ſelf. Theſe 
laſt words have in the Latin an admirable 


| an || beauty ; Bonum virum in delicits non habet, 
y of ? enxperitur, indurat, ſibi illum preparat. No- 
90d- * thing can be ſeen better expreſs'd, nor more 
s he juſtly thought. Reaſon, in fine, here ſpoke 
sto the langnage of faith, and the philoſopher 
him, talk'd like the apoſtle ; hom the Lord Heb xii. 
they Hoveth, ſays S. Paul, he chaſteneth, and © \ © 
d of = F{courgeth every ſon whom he recerveth. If 
nally he endure chaſtening, God dealeth with 2 
3 fa- as with fons: Tor what ſon is he whom 

the father chaſteneth not? But if ye be 
t up- } without chaſtiſement, whereof" all are par- 
aries 3 rakers, then are ye baſtards and not ſons. 
rovi- 2 Some other difficulties are form'd againſt 4 fe 
gs he Providence, but they are ſo inconſiderable, 2 
-hich that they ſcarce deſerve to be here repeated. »;,.;. 
4 fee Por does it deſerve the leaſt attention, what dee. 
{and is urg'd, that it would be to attribute to God 
beat an infinite care for trifles, as are a thouſand 
1%, and a thouſand millions of events which hap- 
wick- pen in the world? But what do they fear 
zys in | Who alcribe to God all theſe cares? Do they 
quiet, | N 2 apprehend 

3 
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apprehend this wearies him, or is grievotis to 
him? A pagan has already anſwer'd this vain 
objection, and rejected it as unworthy to be 
made againſt the perfections of the ſupreme |} 
Being; tis Ariſtotle in his letter to Alexan- | 
der, whoſe words we have already recited- 
And if we would have an authority yet 
greater than Ari//otle's, we need but hear 
what T1/azah has faid upon the point; The 
Ifa.xl 28, Lord, the creator of the ends of the earth, 
fainteth not, neither is weary; there is no 
ſearching of his underſtanding. 
4m The production of a vile inſect, of a fly, 
ae f an hand- worm, or fuch another ſmall animal, 
Provi- that eſcapes the eye, and can't be ſeen but 
dence. by the help of a microſcope, is withal look 'd 
on as a care unworthy the Providence of 
118 God. But tis to betray one's ignorance too 
8 much to form an objection againſt the divine 
l Providence, which can't but make it admir'd, 
bi and is the work of ſo profound a witdom, 
that it is a rock whercon men of the greateſt 
q genius mult ſplit, if they will approach near 
{1% it, and ſound its whole mechaniſm. If then 
| the wiſdom of God is ſo marvellous in the 
1 production of theſe ſmall animals, how will 
1 it be unworthy of the ſame wiſdom to have 
1 an eye over em? 
l il A feurth Laſtly, they would have it that Providence 
I | Hellen. ſhould not at all interpoſe but in affairs of 
| moment ; in ordering for inſtance the fare of 
kingdoms, in making the diviſion of nations, 
ll and diſpenſing ſuch other events, as men are 
|| | Wont 
if 


ccc 
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wont to have great ideas of. But nothing 
diſcovers better the ſmall extent of humane 
underſtanding, than an objection of this na- 
ture: Tis to ſpeak and think like children. 
Nothing is great before God, but God him- 
ſelf; and things are great and ſmall only in 
compariſon with each other; a mountain is a 
perfect world, if compar'd with a ſmall grain 
of ſand ; but the grain of ſand and the moun- 
tain, are both of em as an atom in the ſight 
of God, and all men together are as the drop lx. 15. 
of @ bucket, and are counted as the ſmall 
duſt of the balance; according to the ex- 
preſſion of 1/azah, Let men then learn to 
preſume leſs of themſelves, and to judge bet- 
ter of God, and they will no longer doubt 
of his Providence. | 

With this thoſe queſtions fall at once, which 9 2 
have been ſo long debated in the ſchools 7%" , 
concerning divine Providence, to know how G14, and 
it may be reconcil'd with man's free-will ; 9 
and how withal it may concur with bad ac-7 88 8 
tions, and not partake in the leaſt of the cvil 
that is found in thoſe actions. He is very de- 
ſirous of tormenting his mind who runs aſter 
enquiries, from which no other advantage 
can be drawn than that of having had the 
glory of maintaining, often with more heat 
than light, the cauſe defended. No perſon 
can be ignorant, as to the firſt of theſe queſ- 
tions, both of 'em more curious than nccel- 
Hary, that our action is free in all matters 
depending upon our will; and that divine 

18 N 3 Frovieency 
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| 
| 
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Providence concurs with our will in the de- 
termination ſhe makes of the things that are 
{ct before her: for the reſt, what matters ir 
to me, to know how and to what degree, 
this concourſe of Providence is connected 
with our liberty ? Shall we be more holy b 

knowing it? or will God love us the leſs, 
tho' we ſhould be ignorant of it? Alas! if 
chriſtianity was made to depend upon this, 
how 1mall would it be over all the earth, and 

how few rcal chriſtians ſhould we have ? 

Of the 'Tis yet leſs momentous to enter into the 
| rence of merits of the other queſtion, which is to know 
11 God in the how God can by his Providence concur with 
bad air all the actions of men, and his holineſs yet 
ons of , < "of . . 
men. reccive no foil from their bad actions. I 
11 know that God cannot be ſuſceptible of an 
118 blemiſh, and that he is Holineſs it ſelf: I 
[8 know alſo that we are not capable of any 
18 action whatſoever, but his Providence and 
1 elſſectual concurrence is with us, and in us, 
5 _ vil. for as S. Paul faid, 'tis in him we live and 
118 8 move, and have our being. I know, laſtly, 
that all the ill that is in my actions comes 
from my ſelf and the corruption of my own 
heart; for the reſt, let 'em diſpute as my 
will in the ſchools upon the manner by whic 
God preſerves his purity entire amidſt his 
concurrence with my bad actions; a chriſtian 
ought not to be aſham'd of his ignorance in it, 
ſince he may be ignorant of it without a 
crime; it would be withal edifying if there 
had never been any queſtion and diſpute 
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among the learn'd about it. They have ex- 
hauſted the ſubject on both ſides; and yet af. 
ter ſo many books the controverſy ſtill re- 
mains. We have no concern to be engag'd 
in it, and we wiſh with all our heart, that all 
the queſtions which curioſity has rais'd and 
vain-glory carries on, might be entirely buried 
in oblivion. How many large volumes would 
be reduc'd to a narrow compaſs of reading, 
and how would that little reading be uſeful ro 
the heart and mind! 
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XIV. 
Of God's goodneſs, and of his mercy. 


182 


HE goodneſs of God conſider'd in it- i 
ſelf, or as the {chools ſpeak, in an ab- general 


ſolute ſenſe, is properly nothing elſe but all 
the divine perfections together, as the good- 


nals of every thing in particular is the perfec- 


tions that are proper to it. Tis in this ſenſe 
that Mo/es lays in the hiſtory of the creati- 
on, that God veiwing, as I may ſay, each 
day the works he had made, he faw that all 


Was good: And 'tis withal in the fame ſenſe 
that Ze/us Chrift ſays in the Goſpel, that 
God alone is good; 7. e. abſolutely good, and 
in the whole extent of the ſignification of 

that term. The goodnels of God then taken 
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in this ſenſe, includes in its idea all the per- 
fections eſſential to the ſupreme Being, his 
eternity, his power, his wiſdom, his truth, 


and the, reſt, without excepting one. But 


as this idea of goodneſs taken in an abſolute 
ſenſe, is rather an idea of the ſchools than of 
common uſe, we ſhall here ſpeak of it only 
in a ſecondary regard, which is call'd a re/a- 
tive ſenſe, and which is the idea we have of 
the goodnels of God with relation to his 
creatures, and principally with reſpect to our 
{clves. 

The goodneſs of God then conſider'd un- 
der this regard, is, that quick and powerful 
inclination he bears to do well to his creatures, 
and which puts him upon taking that care of 
the animals the prophet has at large deſcrib'd 
in the 104" P/ain, providing for all their 
neceſſities, and furniſhing each with proper 
food according to its different kind. We mult 
howeyer own, that 'tis in a very looſe ſenſe 
we give the name of goodneſs to thoſe won- 
dcrful cares of God for animals void of rea- 
lon: For ſtrictly and in the proper ſenſe of 
the expreſſion, goodneſs can reſpect none but 
intelligent and reaſonable beings, becaule 
none but them can know and be ſenſible of the 
benefits God confers on 'em. Beaſts are a fort 
of machines, compos'd of an infinite num- 
ber of ſprings, which ſupport each other by 
the relation they have together, and which 
act only by the mutual correſpondence that 
nature has plac'd between em; almoſt * the 
ame 
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ſame manner, as the ſprings of a watch make 
it go, and give it a ſort of life. But as we 
don't ſay of a watch- maker, nor of any other 
man who takes care to keep his watch in 
good order, and to preſerve the action and 
motion of it, that he is good to his watch, 
tho' he does all that could be done was there 
any ſuch thing as goodneſs to be ſhewn to it, 


becauſe it has no knowledge; we muſt ſay al- 


moſt the ſame thing of the beneficial cares 
that God takes of the beaſts. His provi- 
dence is extended even to them, as well as 
over men; but yet 'ris the care only he has 
for men, that is properly call'd by the name 
of goodneſs. I ſpeak not here of the angels, 
in reſtraining the idea of God's goodnels to 
the benefits he beſtows on men; tis enough 
that they are intelligent Beings to ſee that 
they muſt be compriz'd no leis than men in 
the number of the ſubjects that the goodneſs 
of God directly reſpects; but as tis only 
from divine revelation, that we have any certain 
knowledge that there are angels, and that we 


have nothing to do here but to follow the ſim- 


ple lights of reaſon, which of themſelves do 
not lead us to the knowledge of thoſe purely 
ſpiritual beings, for this cauſe we ſay that the 
preciſe idea of God's goodneſs reſpects men 
only. 
The knowledge they have of God and of 
themſelves, makes em eaſily comprehend 
two things, from which it evidently follows, 
that all the good God does to them is the 
B | ge 1 
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effect of pure goodneſs. The knowledge 
they have of God as a ſupreme Being and 
infinitely perfect, ſhews em that God by his 
quality of ſupreme Being is not oblig'd to do 
any thing for em; and the knowledge they 
have of God as a Being abſolutely perfect, 
reaches em that it cannot be for any advan- 
tage he gains by it, that God diſpenſes his 
favours to em, and therefore 'tis goodneſs in 
him, mere goodneſs. From the knowledge 
they have of themſelves, they find fo grear 
a diſproportion betwixt God and themſelves, 
that not being able to meaſure it, not even 
in their thought, they are forc'd to own 
that nothing can oblige God to beſtow upon 
em the good he does em, but his goodnels : 
And the profound indigence or the know- 
ledge they have of themielves, makes 'em 
ſenſible of what they naturally are, which 
compleats the conviction that it can be no 
leſs than a divine goodneſs and univerſal li- 
berality that ſupplies ſuch an immenſe want, 
and provides for ſo many neceſſities. All 
theſe ſentiments offer themſelves ſo naturally 
ro the mind, and penctrate with fo much 
force into man's underſtanding, that the im- 
preſſion has reach'd to the molt ignorant nati- 
ons; for I don't know that there ever was 
any who own'd a God, but have given him 
the name of Good; we know roo, that they 
have ordinarily ſet the name of FYery-Good 
before that of Yery-CGreat, in the titles they 
have aſcrib'd to him: God, ſaid they, 5-4 
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Good and Ver Great: As if he could not 
be Very-Great but in being Yery-Good. 
This ſo wonderful goodneſs of God towards 
men, has always ſhewn it ſelf by very diffe- 
rent and very numerous effects. The pagans 
have own'd it in the rains which water the 
earth, and for this cauſe they have made a 
Jupiter Pluvialis; in the winds which ſerve 
to purify the air, and make the ſea navigable, 
and 'tis on this account they have made a 
Cod of the winds ; in the harveſt which en— 
rich our fields; in the fruits of our orchards ; 
in the flowers of our gardens; in the cure 
of our diſeales; in the ſciences, which are 
the ornament and riches of our ſouls; gene- 
rally in all the goods we have; and to each 
they have aſſign'd ſome particular deity, to 
ſhew they were the gifts of God and the et- 
fects of his goodneſs: He left not himſelf, 
ſays S. Paul, without witneſs, in that he 
did good, and gave us rain from heaven, and 


fruitful ſeaſons, filling our hearts with food 


and gladneſs. 
Men have at all times been little ſenſible 
of it, and have always ſhewn themſelves un- 
grateful to him: However he was not dil- 
courag'd from doing good to them; their ne- 
ceſſities ſollicited his clemency, and prevail'd 
above the number of their crimes, which 
call'd down vengeance upon them from hea- 
ven. For this cauſe to the knowledge and 
perſwaſion of his goodneſs that of his mercy 
is join'd. Nature, vicious and ſinful as it is, 
3 withes 
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wiſhes for it, implores it ; and natural light 
diſcovers it in God, and places it in the rank 
of his perfections. The holy Scripture al- 
cribes to God compaſſion and bowels of mer- 
cy; this is after the manner of men, for lit- 
rerally there is no ſuch thing in God ; he is 
affected with our miſeries 5 emotion or 
perturbation, becauſe his compaſſion and mer- 
cy arc not paſſions in him, as they, are in us; 
Compaſſion is in him the ſame thing eſſenti- 
ally as his goodneſs, and takes the name of 
mercy rather from its object than its princi- 
ple; and this object is not ſo much the miſe- 
rable as the criminal man, if yet we could ſc- 
parate miſery from ſin; for tho' they are of 
a different nature, miſery being a phyſical 
evil, and fin a moral one, they are yet never 
one without the other; Miſery is never with- 
out ſin, nor fin without miſery. From theſe 
two objects united together, the entire object 
of mercy and compaſſion is form'd. God is 
touch'd with the misfortunes of man, aud is 
always ready to pardon him. By compaſſi- 
on God deſcends, as I may ſay, as low as to 
our duſt, and in ſome manner ſuffers with us: 
In all their ajfliction he was affiifted, aid 
Iſaiah And what can be ſaid more paſſio- 
nate? By pardon God reſumes all his grau- 
deur and re- aſcends his throne ; for what is 
more grand and better beſpeaks the ſovereign, 
than to pardon. 

Such is the mercy of God in the idea that 


men can have of it from the ſole lights of na- 
tural 
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rural reaſon; and from this idea all religions 
have ſprung ; for if men had not believ'd 
they could appeaſe God by their prayers and 
their ſacrifices, they would never have thought 
of building temples and erecting altars. They 
were all ſenſible he was offended with crimes, 
and they fear'd his juſtice; but a ray of na- 
rural light made rhem diſcern mercy in God, 
and ar the ſight of ſo mild an object they 
hop'd ro bend him with their ſacrifices; a 
fecble and impotent means indeed, to appcaſc 
divine juſtice, but yet the only one their 
reaſon could invent to calm, in ſome reſpect, 
the terrours of conſcience. They ſhould in- 
decd have carried their views to a facrifice 
of quire another nature than thoſe they dai- 
ly offer'd, but natural light could not reach 
o far, nor reaſon riſe as high as the holy vic- 
tim, which alone was capable to fatisty the 
incxorable juſtice of God, and open to his 
mercy the ſource of pardon. This was a 
myſtery that God only could draw out of the 
impenetrable fund of his eternal decrees, but 
which remain'd entirely hid from the gentiles, 
till the time of the maniteſtation of the gol- 
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Cu Ap. XV. 
Of the holineſs of God, and of his 


Juſitce, 


Olineſs in general comprehends in its 

idea all the virtues, and every one with 
the ablence of vice which is directly oppoſite 
to it: If there be wanting any one virtue, 
tis no more than an impertect, maim'd and 
defective holineſs, and if any vice is found 
intermix'd with the virtues, 'tis a blemiſh 
which disfigures it, and tarniſhes its whole 
iplendor. Holineſs in the full extent of that 
idea belongs to none but God and the an- 
gels: The moſt holy men are not equally ſo 
in every reſpect: The very Angels have only 
a communicated holinels, which is deriv'd 
from another, and is not eſſential to their 
nature ; like the planets which however 
bright, ſhine only with the light they borrow 
from the Sun. For this caule 'tis ſaid in the 
Book of Job, that the Angels are not clean 
in God's ſight : Not that his eyes fee the 
leaſt ſpot in them; was it ſo he wou'd not 
ſuffer em to be one moment in his preſence ; 
but that his divine eyes piercing into the eſ- 
ſence of the nature of Angels, diſcover _ 
| the 
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the inſtability and mutability eſſential to a 
creature, which made Eliphaꝝ ſay in the 


lame Book of /o, that God puts no truſt in the heli 
his ſaints. By this natural inſtability they e 


inceſſantly would be in danger of loſing all their 
holinels, if God did not confirm 'em in it every 
moment; as the air when moſt ſhining and 
fill'd with the Sun's rays, would at once loſe 
all it's light, if the Sun ceas'd one moment 
from darting its rays upon it. Thus holineſs, 
which is accidental to the creature, ſince it 
may be ſeparated from it, as has appear'd too 
plainly in the apoſtate Angels and in man, who 
in their firſt original were perfectly holy, is 
eſſeutial ro God and inſeperable from his na- 
rure. 

There is this withal to be conſider'd in the 
holineſs of God, and in that of Angels and 
men ; that in Angels and men 'tis only a bare 
relation to the holineſs of God, ſince both 
are not holy bur as their notions and actions 
are found conformable ro God : Whereas ho- 
lineſs in God takes its ſource from God him- 


{elf and his infinite perfection. To clear up what is 
this thought a little, Holineſs in God is not ?r9*r'y 


a particular attribute in him, as is wiſdom, 
power, goodnels and others; I know well 
we arc wont to make a particular idea of it, 
as we make a particular idea of every attri- 
bute : But tis ro have a wrong notion of the 
matter : The holineſs of God partakes of all 
the perfections of the divine nature, and 
takes from every one its actions and ſenti- 

ments, 
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ments, inſomuch that God wills nothing, and 
does nothing, bur what is agrecable to his 
perfections ; he wills as a God, every thing 
that he will; he does as a God, every thing 
that he does; and as God cannot will any 
thing, nor do. any thing, that is unworthy 
of himſelf, ſo he cannot will any thing, nor 
do any thing that is not holy ; and therefore 
his grand title in the Scripture is that of Holy. 
He frequently calls him ſelf fo in the Books 
of his prophets, and the ſeraphims, who 
know better than we what name ſuits him 
beſt, in the ſong they are made to echo be- 

Iſai. vi. 3. fore his throne, ufe only the title of Hoh, 


and do nothing elſe but repeat it; Joly, Ho- | 
ly, Holy, they cry'd aloud, ig the Lord ß 
hoſts. Thus, if he is about to do any ation 
of glory, he ſays, he will /ant7:ify himſelf, © 
inſtead of g/orify. If he is about to execute l 


his promiſes, and diſengage his truth, God 
ſauctiſtes him ſelf. His holineis, as I may 
fay, every where appears. We ſee it cqually 
ſhine in his wiſdom, in his power, in his mer- 
cy, and in his jnſtice, in every thing he com- 
mands, and in every thing he forbids; its 
center is every where. Bur for men and An- 
gels, their holineſs is not really holineſs, but, 
as we have ſaid, only by the relation it has to 
that of God, 2. e. fo much as it has relation to 
the will of God, according as it is known to 
them by the lights of natural reaſon, or by |: 
the holy Scriptures. How little ſoever they 
ſwerve from that, they loſe their holineſs, 

| | I which 
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which not having its center in themſelves, 
they muſt ſeek it always in God, and take 
him for the ſole object they mult always 
have in view: Man never ſins but in turn— 
ing away his eyes from him, and in mak- 
ing himſelf the center of his own actions and 
motions. I will carry this reflexion no far- 
ther, but leave every chriſtian reader to give 
it what extent he pleaſes, and he will eaſily 
{ce the uſe that may be drawn from it. 

To the contemplation of the holineſs of 
God, we join that of his juſtice. In a looſe 
and general ſenſe, juſtice and holineſs enter 
into the ſame idea, every thing that is juſt 
being holy, and nothing being poſſibly holy, 
but what is juſt ; but we here take juſtice in 
a narrower ſeuſe, and in the relation it has to 
the good or evil actions of intelligent crea- 
tures, who alone are capable of good or evil, 
Among thele creatures angels hold the firſt 
place, and men the ſecond; juſtice equally 
1 8 both: Bur we here ſpeak only of the 
Juſtice of God in relation to men, becaulc tis 
ſolely of that juſtice, properly ſpeaking, we 


' have need to be inſtructed. 


Juſtice then, in this ſenſe of relation to 
our good and bad actions, conſiſts not in God 
as in men, in paying to every one what be- 
longs to him; becauſe with regard to good 
actions, men have oft a right to expect a re- 
ward from thoſe they have done well to; 
but 'tis not the ſame towards God: He 


reaps no advantage from it, all the good 
they 
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they do is but a return, and a very ſmall re- 
turn too, of the benefits they have receiy'd 
from him. In this ſtrict, therefore, and pre- 
ciſe idea of juſtice, God is not oblig'd to 
do any thing for them; He owes 'em no- 
thing. 

We muſt not however infer from hence 
that "ris needleſs to do good, no more than 
it follows that 'tis needleſs for a debtor to 
diſcharge his debts, under pretence that 'tis 
no profit to him: In paying 'em he is acquit- 
ted, and in being acquitted he is freed from 


the proſecutions his creditors had a right to. 


bring upon him. In like manner, a man who 
ſhall have done good actions and works of pic- 
ty, in doing them, will guard againſt the cha- 
ſtiſements he would have deferv'd from God b 
omitting 'em; but this allo is all he can expect 
from his juſtice; an exact and ſtrict juſtice 
can reach no farther ; all that God adds over 
and above, is grace: When you ſhall have 
done, ſaid Jeſus Chriſt, all thoſe things 
which are commanded you, ſay, We are un- 
profitable ſervants, (unprofitable to their 
maſters, as tis in S. Matthew, c. 25. v. 30.) 
We have done that which was our duty to 
do. God docs not however leave good works 
without recompence, but this he does upon 
other hg than thoſe of a ſtrict juſtice 
8 8 y ſo call'd; becauſe the juſtice of God 
orders ſo near upon his wiſdom and good- 
neſs, that 'tis enough that juſtice does not 
oppoſe it ſelf to the acts of goodneſs and 


wildom, 
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wiſdom in granting in favour of theſe divine 
attributes, rewards which juſtice alone would 
not beſtow. Then it is that God makes uſe 
of his abſolute right in diſpenſing his benefits 
as ſeems good to him, and in giving them to 


whomſoever he pleaſes, and in the meaſure Mat. xx; 


he thinks fit: Ie it not lawful for me to dos 
what I will with my own? 

With regard to the fins of men 'tis quite 
otherwiſe than with their good actions; jul- 


rice has an abſolute right over them. Every 


crime has relation to puniſhment, and all 
puniſhment has relation to juſtice. Nothin 

in the world is more known than theſe truths, 
and the very pagans never made any ſcruple 
to own em. They were ſenſible of em in 
their conſciences, and they all avow'd that 
crimes deſcrv'd puniſhment from the Gods. 
Their books are full of the high notions they 
have had of this important truth, and the 
blood of their victims mark'd it out to em 
every day upon the altars where they were 
ſacrificed. The right of God in this cale is 
unqueſtionable, and S. Paul tells the Ko- 
mans, that the Gentiles knew the judgment 


of God, that they which commit fin are Romi. 


worthy of death. The right of men in the. 
puniſhment which the juſtice of their tribu- 
nals pronounces againſt criminals, can 20 no 
farther than to deprive them of lite ; death 
limits all the Jurildiction of theſe tribunals, 
and all the authority of Princes: Ir would not 
be juſt withal that it ſhould go farther, becauſe 

| O 2 they 
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they are only eſtabliſh'd for the ſecurity of 
humane ſociety, which is it ſclf limited to 
this lite. But 'tis otherwiſe with God; ſin 
is an oſtence that directly aims at him. In- 
deed it docs him no prejudice, the infinite 
ſuperiority of his Being over all the actions 
of men, places him above the leaſt ſtroke 
that their inſolence and rebellion might offer 
him: bur 'tis not owing to theſe men, that 
his majeſty is not vilified, ſince all fin is an 
infraction of his laws, and every infraction 
of the laws includes the contempr of the le- 
giſlator who gave em. Thus the puniſhment 
that God inflicts upon a crime, is not limited 
ro the taking away the life of the perſon, 
but holds him ſo long in pain, as God and his 
majeſty muſt endure; and there is no end to 
either of em. The offence is infinite, be- 
cauſe committed againſt an infinite majeſty; 
And the puniſhment muſt be ſo too, to be 
proportion d to the offence, but as the pu- 
niſhment cannot be infinite in value, becauſe 
of the vileneſs of the creature ſuffering, it 
muſt be infinite in duration, which is the on- 
ly infinity that can be found in the puniſhment 
of a ſimple creature; and the infinity of its du- 
ration, is cternity. 

The Pagans have acknowledg'd this with 
us, and 'tis from the perſuaſion they have 
had of it, that they have form'd a hell, 
where they ſaid thoſe were caſt, who were 
defiled with crimes during life. They have 


intermix'd with this belief divers fictions and 
fables, 
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fables, after the cuſtom of theſe times, but the 
main of the truth was always prelery'd among 
theſe poetick fictions, and even their Fable, 
otherwiſe ſo bold in the invention of ſur— 
prizing and chimerical facts, never had the 
aſſurance to let looſe the criminals out of 

hell who were condemn'd thither, to remove 

'em from thence to the quiet and delight- 

ful places they nam'd the EHſian Fields: So 
natural is it, and conformable ro the lights 

of reaſon, to belicve that divine juſtice re- 
ſerves a puniſhment for ſinners after this life, 
which their crimes deſerve, and that to the 
horror of their puniſhment is joiu'd its eter- 
nity. 

I know not how ir could come into the 7 
: 4 eternity of 

mind of any chriſtians to doubt of a truth, emen. 
which reaſon alone had at all times made ſo 
evident, I ſpeak of the eternity of the tor- 
ments after this life, and not only to doubt 

of it, but withal to deny it, to believe that 

after a certain term of years of luſfcrings, 

God would have pity upon the wretches 
whom his juſtice had caſt down into hell, 

nt and would remove 'em from thence into man- 
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Ju- | fions of joy with the righteous and faithful. 

| Origen had formerly this fancy in his head; 
ith ] but this was not the only one that great man, 
we pol vaſt capacity, but too much taken up with 
ell, pPlatonick ideas, had entertain'd among the 
ere * truths of faith, of which he has been one 
ve of the moſt illuſtrious defenders. From theſe 


ind | imaginary dreams of Origen, was form'd a 
£73 {ect 
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ſet of Origeniſts, who eſpous'd thoſe noti- 
ons aſter him; and the denying the eternity 
of hell rorments was one of the number. 
This opinion has been reviv'd in our days, 
and drawn out of oblivion, to be expos'd to 
view in publick writings: But for what ends, 
and upon what grounds, I can't imagine. 
Grounds we can find none ſolid, neither in 
reaſon, or holy ſcripture. Reaſon in no wile 
declares, that God deſiſts from the rights of 
his juſtice againſt the wretches he has judg'd 
worthy of hell: And all that can be ſaid of 
God's mercy, is no argument for the ſalvati- 
on of the dani'd, who do not ccaſe to pro- 
voke God by new crimes, unleſs they will 
make hell a place of repentance and piety ; 
which would be to defend one fiction by 
another, The holy Scripture is no leis op- 
polite to it, and its expreſſions of efcrnal 
fire, and eternal puniſhment, are 1o full up- 
on this ſubject, that we mult invert all the 
ideas of language, and give a ſenſe to words 
quite contrary to what they exprels, to be 
able to doubt one moment concerning this 
terrible truth. But tho' God had not explain'd 
himſelf ſo often as he has done, and in 
rerms as expreſs as are thoſe we read in the 
25" chapter of S. Matthew and elſewhere, his 
ſilence alone in having never ſaid, nor even 
inſinuated in any place of the ſcriptures, that { 
the puniſhment of the damn'd ſhould one | 
day have an end, would ſuffice to teach us 
that they never ſhall end. For as theſe _ 

rible 
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rible puniſhments cannot have an end, but 
by a very particular act of mercy in God, 
which he muſt be led to by his pure free-will, 
how can we know that he will determine 
himſelf, he being free as he is, to do this act 
of grace, or not to do it, to remove out of 
heil thoſe who have been caſt in thither for 
their crimes ? Certainly no one can know it 
but God himſelf; and it is conſequently a 
great raſhneſs to ſay, that God will be gra- 
cious to them at the end of a certain time, 
after a thouland, or an hundred thouſand 
years of torment, when himſelf has ſaid no 
tuch thing. What advantage is it in fine thus 
to be concern'd for the damn'd, and to ſeck 
in ones mind for a term to their puniſh- 
ments ? The horror of hell is more than half 
taken away by this illuſion, and the licence 
of ſinning is doubly augmented. If I lead a 
wicked life, I ſhall be puniſh'd ; bur my pu- 
niſhment will have an end ; I ſhall be freed 
from it ſooner or later; ler us then ſatisfy 
ourſelves. Man's heart does not always want 
lo good a plea to comply with a pleaſing paſ- 
ſion; and jf the horror of an cterniry of 
puniſhment is found, for the molt part, unable 
to give it all the terror it ought to have for 
ſin, what effect can the threatuing of a puniſh- 
ment, to which he ſecs a final and certain iſſue, 
have upon it ? 

I ſhall not here examine the queſtion which 
is become famous among divines, ſince $9c7- 
uus and his ſect have thought of denying the 

O 4 latisfaction 
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ſatisfaction of Jeſus Chriſt, vig. whether the 
rights of divine juſtice over the ſins of men 
are ſuch, that God cannot diſpenſe with exe- 
cuting 'em againſt the guilty, to ſuffer his 
mercy to act in their favour, without a pre- 
ceding ſatisfaction. When we undertake to 
determine what God can, or cannot do, we 
muſt be very cautious in the deciſion; and the 
ſureſt way, as I think, in theſe queſtions, of- 
ren too ſubtle and curious, is to judge of 
what God can do, by that which he has done, 
and to believe at leaſt that what he has done, 
is always the beſt of what he can do. Werun 
no riſque of miſtaking in this cale, whereas 
we may be deceiv'd in giving too much to 
ſpeculations, which often wind and turn ac- 
cording to the prejudices of the mind. 

The Scripture, in fine, to ſay here two 
words upon the queſtion propos'd, will be 
fayourable in many places to the more gene- 
rally receiv'd opinion among us, that the na- 
cure of divine juſtice neceſſarily requires that 
ſin ſhould be puniſh'd ; whereas this very ho- 
ly Scripture ſays no where one word that 
can fayour the contrary opinion. Reaſon 
again joins here with Scripture, and in the 
idea ſhe gives us of the Holineſs and Wiſdom 
of God, from which 'tis impoſſible he ſhould 
ever depart, his juſtice appears ſo united with 
his wiſdom and holineſs, that he can't avoid, 
in following the diſpoſition and character of 
each of theſe, but he muſt puniſh guilt, Ho- 
lincis highly hates it, and wiſdom always 

0 careful 
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careful to maintain the juſt relations things 
have with each other, finding an eſſential re- 
lation betwixt guilt and puniſhment, leaves 
it to juſtice to order the puniſhment, where 
the crime has gone before ; And juſtice, thus 
encourag'd by wiſdom, finds it ſelf in the 
glorious neceſſity of puniſhing the crime; bur 
notwithſtanding this God is no leſs abſolute, 
nor leſs maſter of his actions: Becauſe his in- 
finite ſovereiguty and abſolute power, con- 
ſiſting in being able ro do whatever he will, 
he can do nothing which he cannot will, and 
he can will nothing but what is conformable to 
his Holineſs and his Wiſdom. I ſhall ſay no 
more upon this ſubject, the nature of this tract 
will not allow it, and with this chapter, I put 
an end to all I have to ſay in the firſt part: We 
will now pals on to the ſecond. 


The end of the firſt part. 


A DIS- 
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THE 


SECOND PART. 


Wherein is ſhewn the obligation all 
men are under from the ſimple 
lights of reaſon, to pay to God a 
religious worſhip. 


ol — o GAO: XX 639TH) 
CHAP; I. 


That as there is a God, there muſt al- 
ſo be a Religion; and what are the 
charatteriſticks of that Religion. 


4 4e/crip- EF ORE we make good this con- 
ee 2 2 ſequence, we mult ſay a few 
— words upon Religion in general. 
e Ra 

—— No ching is more common than the 

name; 'tis in every bodies mouth; Nature 
has plac d it there with the name of God, but 
6 with 


with moſt men it ſcarce goes any farther, the 
idea of it enters into the mind half eras'd, 
and the mind conveys it back to the heart, 
in order to be receiv'd there, but in a very 
feeble manner, and very improper to make 
an impreſſion. Religion then primarily con- 
ſiſts in having none but ſublime and high 
ideas of God; in conſidering a man's ſelf in 
an infinite dependence upon God, fo as to 
caſt off his own will, to ſubmit it ro the will 
of God; and by this forlaking of his own 
will, to love God above himſelf; to reve— 
rence his laws, whether directly ſent down 
from heaven, or dictated by nature, reaſon 
and conſcience ; to fear his vengeance, if we 
tranſgreſs em; to hope every thing from his 
goodneſs if we faithfully obſerve em; and by 
a happy union of the high ſentiments of God, 
and the love, reſpect, hope, and fear, which 
ought to attend 'em, to pay him the moſt 
perfect worſhip we can offer to him. 

No one will attempt to ſay, that this is too 
much, or that this is not the only reaſon- 
able Religion. One ſole branch of it can't 
be taken away without disfiguring it, and 
making it not eaſy to be known again by rea- 
ſon it ſelf. God is fo great, and man fo lit- 
tle, that all he is capable of doing for God, 
is leſs than a drop of water compar'd with 
the ocean, leſs than a grain of duſt in compa- 


riſon of the whole univerſe. Let the moſt Natural 


extended Religion heap up all that can poſ- 


ſibly be imagin'd moſt noble and pious to do and how. 


homage 
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homage to God, ſhe will never pay him the 
thouſandth part of what is due to him. Thus 
nothing has ever appear'd to me more de— 
plorable, than to ſee natural Religion remain 
always imperfect in the world, ſometimes on 
one ſide, ſometimes on another, and be no 
where but a sketch of Religion, The idea 
of God has been every where wanting to it, 
and men not having known how to raiſe 
themſelves fo high by their reaſon as to bring 
down that *. idea to their Religions, they 
have made of em a fantaſtical compound of 
truths and falſhoods, of light and darkneſs, 
of baſeneſs and grandeur, ot reſpect and con- 
tempt; that reaſon, which univerſally gave 
em to underſtand that they muſt have a Re- 
ligion, has not been able to find out one 

which ſhe has approv'd, or could approve. 
Even at this day, ſince nature, too feeble 
and ignorant to give men a perfect plan of a 
reaſonable Religion, has been enlighten'd by 
revelation, in how many places, and amongſt 
how many nations do we not find natural 
Religion obſcur'd by ſuperſtition, and in di- 
vers parts broken in upon ? Does a worlhip, 
for inſtance, divided betwixt God and the 
creatures, under what colour ſoever diſguis'd, 
does it leave to Religion that vivacity, that 
zeal which raiſes it up to God, and releryes 
to him alone its profound homage ? Can hu- 
mane reaſon be contented with a Religion, 
which puts the authority of the divine laws 
into the hands of a mortal man, that all aa 
OIce 
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force may be deriv'd from him, or ſuſſers em 
to become extinct, when he is not pleas d to 

ive 'em foul and life to make em reſpected ? 
And thus does ſhe find her ſelf in that infinite 
dependence, which we have faid is eſſential 
to Religion ? Men ſuffer themſelves to be de- 
cciv'd by great words, to conceal illuſion from 
their own reaſon, who do not lee, that tis 
not only the Religion of faith, but mere na- 
tural Religion alſo, that is here viliſied and 
torn by theſe diviſions. For what is ſaid of 
the chriſtian Religion, that it can no more be 
divided than CHhriſt's ſcamleſs coat, is cqually 
true of natural Religion. It muſt be entirely 
appropriated to God, becauſe it muſt be taken 
from the fund of reaſon, the authority of 
which is the ſame with that of God, ſo long 
as ſhe has God in vicw, and attends to the 
lights ſhe has receiv'd from him. But to give 
yer more light to this matter, let us reſume 
the ſeveral parts whereof we have compos'd 
this draught of natural Religion; tis of mo- 
ment to examine em ſeparately, after having 
ſeen em all together. 


The firſt, we have ſaid, is to haye the 74- 5 
higheſt notions of the Deity that we can pol- an 


ſibly form, and then to have a very low opi- Helge 
nion of our ſelves. We have ſhewn that l. 


God is not God, unleſs he is abſolutely per- 
fect; Religion then muſt continually preſent 
this grand object to our ſoul, and there im- 
rint ſo deep the idea, that nothing can be 
capable of making in it the leaſt alteration. 
However, 
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However, we can fay it, and we muſt never 
lay it without aſtoniſhment, nothing is more 
wavering in our ſoul than this high notion of 
God; every moment doubts are raiſed in our 


| hearts againſt his providence, and his conduct 


is controul'd upon the firſt occaſion, where 
the proud ſpirit of man fancies that things 
ſhould be otherwiſe manag'd than they are. 
When in the purſuit of an affair we ſee difh- 
culties ariſe which oblige us to ſtop ſhort, we 
preſently regard 'em as inſuperable, and the 
incredulity attempts to carry it ſelf as far as 
the very power of God. We forget that God 
is the creator of the world, and that all things 
are at his diſpoſal; in fine, we know not 
what we belicye of God, becauſe we rely too 
much upon our ſelves. Inſtead of placing 
our ſelves with reſpect to God in a ſtation that 


leaves berwixt him and us an infinite diſtance, F 
and wherein we find our ſelves to be nothing 
in oppoſition to that ſupreme Being, God be- 


comes little in our ſight, and we thro' an ex- 
ceſs of ſelf- love appear great to our ſelves. 
In this manner dazzled with a deceitful vani- 
ty, which thus changes the objects in our 
view, we want but little to aſpire to an inde- 
pendence, and I queſtion whether we don't 
ſometimes aſpire to wiſh, that God would 
govern himſelf after our fancy and will, in- 
ſtead of ruling our ſelves, according to the 
will of God in renouncing our own. 

Natural Religion, which ſhews us God in- 


veſted with all his infinite perfections, and 
which 


| 
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which preſents him to us as our creator, brings 
us back by the grandeur of that idea to the duſt 
whereof our bodies have been form'd, and to 
the nothing from whence that duſt, and what 
is yet more, to the nothing from whence 
our ſouls have been taken. And what de- 
pendence, what ſubjection, what reverence for 
God ought not this profound reflexion upon 
our ſelyes inſpire us with? Certainly, we 
ſcarce know what natural Religion is, or to 
expreſs my ſelf more juſtly, we are wholly 
ignorant of it, if we find not our ſelves led 
thus far by the mere light of reaſon ; and 'tis 
a groſs abuſe to believe, that ſentiments ſo 
ſublime and pure, can only proceed from chril- 
tianity. I will add farther, that they are not 
of the chriſtian, bur becauſe they are of man, 
and 'tis rather reaſon which leads 'em to faith, 
than faith which brings them to reaſon. God 
would not be leſs worthy of reſpect in him- 
ſelf, nor leſs adorable by his divine perfecti- 
ons, nor man leſs oblig'd to all the duties we 
have deſcrib'd, tho' there had never been 
neither. holy Scripture, nor law, nor Goſpel. 
God the ror, man his creature, theſe 
two words include all, the grandeur of God, 
the nothing of man; a majeſty ſupreme in 
God, and a ſubmiſſion withour limits in man. 
Such then in this firſt reſpect are the grounds 

of natural Religion. 
The regards that natural Religion has to 
the juſtice and mercy of God are no lels el: 
ſential to it, nor leſs neceſſary. To believe 
a God, 
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a God, and to believe a juſt God, are two 
things that cannot be ſeparated one from the 
othcr, and as reaſon equally comprehends 
them both, ſhe diffuſes in Religion the moſt 
lively ſentiments of fear and terror, that the 
idea of rigid and ſevere juſtice can produce 
in a ſoul, upon the violation of his laws. The 
fear of puniſhment is the ſtrongeſt barrier that 
conſcience, happily fearful, has been even 
able to oppoſe againſt the temerity of a wick- 
ed man, who has no reſpect for the laws, nor 
any notion of virtue. There's no crime 
that he would not commit, if at the end of 
his bad actions he did not ſec juſtice arm'd 
to puniſh him, and drawing after it a long 
train of wheels, ſcaffolds, croſſes, faggots. 
Theſe terrible objects don't make him a good 
man, but they prevent his being a wicked 
one. Religion muſt have ſome ſuch object, 
and this is found in the juſtice of God. Re- 
ligion brings a man before the tribunal of that 
formidable juſtice; there he ſecs it continu- 


ally viewing all the actions of men, and ac- 


Pf. xxxiv. 
14. 
Iſa. i. 16, 
. 


companicd with a power which extends over 
all, ever ready to cxccute his ſentence. 
How can this be avoided ? By avoiding to 
do evil, and making virtue one's care and 
delight. Depart from evil, and do good; 
ceaſe to do evil, learn to do well. Tis thus 
that God has ſpoken to us in his Scrip- 
tures, and 'tis thus that reaſon ſpeaks to our 


heart. 
The 
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The mercy of God alſo offers it ſelf to “ 
Vu th 


man to form a Religion in him. The idea 
of goodneſs naturally enters into the idea 
of God: To the idea of his goodnels is join'd 
that of compaſſion and mercy : Religion 
thence draws its livelineſs and zeal. The fin- 
ner hopes to bend the compaſſions of a God, 
whoſe juſtice he fears: A generous man, ſays 
he to himſelf, pardons thoſe who have of- 
fended him; God is not leſs gracious than 
men, he will pardon me. Thus nature rea- 
ſons, and thus conſcience labours to calm its 
fears. Religion profits from theſe ſentiments, 
and (rom this mixture of fear and truſt is the 
natural Religion form'd which we are deſcrib- 
ing. 
We have obſerv'd that Religion is not 
bounded by theſe inward ſentiments of man 
towards God, but that it allo goes ſo far as 
to pay him the honour of adoration and ex- 
terior worſhip. In all ages of the world, and 
among all the people who have own'd a Det- 
ty, Religion has never fail'd to ſhew it ſelf 
externally by ſome fort of worſhip. From 
thence ſprung temples and altars; from 
thence perfumes and ſacrifices; from thence 
prieſts and miniſters conſecrated to perform 
the ſeveral functions of religious worſhip; 
from thence, laſtly, aſſemblies and publick 
devotions, ſimple indeed in antient times, but 
become pompous from one age to another, ac- 
cording as ſuperſtition and vanity have judg'd 
it expedient to load 'em with ceremonies an 
P Ornaments 
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ornaments, to make 'em more venerable. Bur 

| in ſhort all this extcrior worſhip, and all this 
| 


pompous apparatus of Religion, has been 
tounded on the idea men have had of God, 

8 which being as ſublime as they could have, 

ll amidſt ſo much darkneſs as their minds la- 

bour'd under, has yet found it ſelf abundant- 

if ly ſufficient to make them comprehend, that 

if as there is a God, there muſt be a Religion; 

and that this Religion muſt be accompanicd 

with fear and hope, reverence and adoration, 

as I propos'd to ſhe in this chapter. 
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Of the ſpirituality of our foul, which | 
is the ſubjett wherei Religion e- 
ſraes. 


Bullies - > WOULD be uſeleſs to have given 
can't be the idea of natural Religion, which we 
1 one 2 have juſt deſcrib'd, if there was not a ſubject 
| * 3 proper to that Religion, and capable of diſ- 
f charging its principal functions. Beings pure- 
ly material and void of underſtanding cannot 
know God; and from their being uncapable 
ro know him, they would be allo uncapable F 
to love and fear him; there could be in them 


neither 
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neither virtue nor vice, and by conſequence 

no Religion. | 
Religion muſt neceſſarily have an under- 
ſtanding nature, by which God may be known, 
lov'd and ſery'd, but this nature ſo excellent 
and fo noble, man would in vain ſeek for, 
amongſt that almoſt infinite variety of diffe- 
rent beings, which the Univerſe preſents him 
from all parts, and he would not find one, 
which, if he went to ſearch into it, would not 
anlwer him from the eſſence of its being, 
That intelligent nature is not in me. Twould 
be folly to ſeek for it in beings abſolutely in- 
animate, ſuch as the ſtars, the plants, mine- 
rals, and the like. Twould be no leſs ſtupid 
to expect to find it in the beaſts, even in thoſe 
which ſeem to diſtinguith themſelves in this 
reſpect far beyond a vaſt number of others. 
'Tis to think roo honourably of em, to be- 
lieve em endued with a real underſtanding, 
under the pretence that we ſee em do abun- 
dance of ſurprizing Actions, and which we 
cannot but admire; Since our admiration 
ought rather to be aſcrib'd to our own igno- 
rance, than to the underſtanding of thele ani- 
mals; like as if a man who having never 
ſeen a clock, and knows not the ſecret ſprings 
that make it go, ſhould imagine by ſceing 
the juſtneſs of its motion, and the regularity 
it obſerves in ſtriking every hour diſtinctly 
in its place, that there was within that ma- 
chine an hidden principle of underſtanding , 
Which caus'd it to act in fo wonderful a man- 
© 2 


ner, 
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ner, often more uniformly, and always with 
more exactneſs, than it could do by underſtand- 


ing and reaſon. This extraordinary inventi- 
on of art, at preſent ſo well known to all the 


world, and unknown for three or four thou- 


ſand ycars thronghout the whole carth, ſhall 
be, if they pleaſe, the image of the induſtry 


they admire in divers kinds of animals: the 


image, for inſtance, of the ſwallow, who 
every year builds her neſt with an admirable 
dextcrity, without the leaſt miſtake or con- 
fuſion; the image of the ant, which in a ve- 
ry little body, that ſhe can ſcarce drag along 
the ground, ſeems to contain in ſome reſpect 
an higher degree of underſtanding than that 
of man, and to which the wiſe man in the 
Book of Proverbs ſends the ſluggard. Eve- 
ry ſummer ſhe regularly lays up her proviſi- 
ons for the winter, and as it for fear the corn 


r 


ſhe hoards in her little ſubterraneous repoſi- 


tories, ſhould come to grow by means of the 
moiſture in thole places, and on that account 
ſhould prove unuſeful to her, ſhe artificially 
bires off the bud, and thus prelerves em all 
entire for her own ſuſtenance. But thcle ani- 
mals, and ſuch others, know too much for 
us, if they do theſe things with knowledge, 
and we know not enough to diſcover the in- 
ward principles which determine em to theſe 
actions. They are not upon this account 
more intelligent, and more endued with reaſon, 
but at their approach we become better ac- 
quainted with the ſhort extent of our own 
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| underſtanding, and by this very means know 
that we alone in the world, have within us a 
2 rcal principle of underſtanding and rcaſon. 


I ſhall not here treat of the queſtion, which % c 


know by 


indeed preſents it ſelf naturally enough, but ,,,,, ,.. 
which is not very neceſſary to be examin'd «ral 
in regard to the principal ſubject of this work, 


light, that 
here are 


_* viz. whether we can by the mere light of ge 
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natural reaſon, diſcover beſides our ſelves any _ de- 


. . . Vi 
other intelligent nature, different from our 
nature, and. ſuperior to it; in a word, whe- 
ther by mere humane reaſon we can know 


there are Angels and devils. 


that there are ſpirits befides our ſoul, that 


The Pagans be- 


liev'd it, and all their books have ſpoke of ir; 
they believe it allo at preient, and there are 
none of the moſt barbarous nations, even 
thoſe who ſcem not to have the leatt ſpark 


of realon left, who don't bclicve that there 


are divels, and fear em. With all this I can't 
perluade my ſelf that theſe notions are born 
in men, as I may ſay, with reaſon it ſelf, nor 
that they have a natural connexion wich it, 
lo that we can conclude from our having 
an intelligent nature, that there are other 
intelligent beings beſides us; ſince God who 
has made us intelligent beings, might well 
have made us the only intelligent beings. 
Not to enlarge then in my reœaſonings upon 
this matter, the ſureſt way in my opinion is 
to ſay, that the belief which all the world 
has entertain'd from the very firſt ages of pa- 
ganiſm, that there are good and bad ſpirits, 


3 


Angels 
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Proofs of 
the ſpirt- 
tuality of 
our ſoul, 


Angels and devils, came from the moſt anti- 
ent of all traditions, and was taken from ho- 
ly Scriptures: Every nation has accommoda- 
ted it to their own fancy, and it has been 
prefery'd to this time with more or leſs ex- 
tent and evidence, according as the ignorance 
was found more or leſs among other nations 
who haye no knowledge of God. 

But if the lights of nature are too narrow 
to reach thus far of themſelves, and too ob- 
{cure to be able to diſcover beings purely ſpi- 
ritual, which eſcape our ſenſes, they may at 
leaſt be aſſur'd of the ſpirituality of our foul, 
and be convinc'd from themſelves that it is 


nor body nor matter, but a pure ſpirit. No 


one is ignorant that every thing which exiſts 
really and of it ſelf independently of a ſub- 
ject, to which it is neceſſarily united, is a 
body or a ſpirit: For as to every thing whole 
exiſtence is eſſentially united to a ſubject, from 
which it cannot be ſeparated, and ſupport it 


* 


{elf without that ſubject, theſe are mere ac- #@ 


cidents, or pure modifications of body. Co- 
lours, for inſtance, and figures, not exiſting 
but in bodies, are only mere modifications 
of matter, which not being determin'd of its 
own nature to be of one colour rather than 
of another, white rather than black ; nor to 
be of ſuch or ſuch a figure, rather than of 
another quite different, round rather than 
ſquare, may ſucceſſively receive all forts of 
figures and colours; whereas neither theſe fi- 
gures, nor colours can exiſt without * 
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that there ſhall be a colour and nothing co- 
lour'd ; a roundneſs, without any thing 
round, and ſo of all the other modifications, 
under which matter, as I may ſay, hides it 
ſelf, and is diverſified to our ſenſes. 

There are alſo accidents and modifications 
of a quite different nature from all thoſe of 
matter, which not being able, any more 
than the other, to exiſt without a ſubject 
which is to them a baſis and foundation, this 
ſubject muſt neceſſarily be eſſentially different 
from matter and body. Knowledge, for in- 
ſtance, thought, reflexion, reaſoning, and di- 
vers other things of a like nature, do not 
exiſt out of the ſubject that's proper to them, 
as colours and figures are proper to body, 
and are found only in body: otherwiſe we 


mult ſay, that there is a knowledge, without 


any thing knowing; a thought, without any 
thing that thinks; a reaſoning, without any 
thing that reaſons; which would be no leſs 
ablurd than it would be to ſay, that there is 
whiteneſs, without there being any thing 
white; and a triangle, tho' there be nothing 
which has three angles. Since then there is 
a thought, a knowledge, a reaſoning, there 
mult be neceſſarily a Being, which thinks, 
which knows, which reaſons, and this being 


we call a ſpirit; and we conceive it as really 


different from body, becauſe we find in it 
none of the qualities of body, no more than 
we find in body any of the qualitics of a 
ſpirir. If we could find there any one, we 
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might find there all, becauſe there's no more 
realon for one to be there, than for another; 
why a ſpirit, for inſtance, ſhould be made up 
of parts, like matter, and why it ſhould not 
be in like manner diviſible z» znfinitnm; why 
it ſhould be diviſible in infnitum, and why it 
ſhould not be extended; why it ſhould have 
extenſion, and why it ſhould have no figure 
"Ak; bounds to that extenſion; why it muſt 

ave a figure, and why not have all ſucceſ- 
ſively, ſince in its own nature it would no 
more be determin'd to one than another; as 
we ſee that matter being of it ſelf indifferent 
to all forts of figures, is ſuſceptible of each 
in particular, when one gives place to ano- 
ther; why a ſpirit, having ſometimes one fi— 
pure, and ſometimes another, it ſhould nor 

ave all the qualities eſſential to each figure, 
to roll, in a round figure; to remain fix'd 
and immovcable, in a cube or a ſquare; to 
bore and cut, in a pointed or ſharp figure; 
to be hard or ſoft ro the rouch, according as 
its parts ſhould be diſpos'd, and approach 
more or leſs to each other; Jaſtly, to be co- 
lour'd, in proportion as by the compoſition 
and union of its parts, it ſhould reflect light 
to our eye, to produce there the ſenſation 
we call whiteneſs, or that we call blackneſs, 
and fo of others. Now were this ſo, all theſe 
rhings muſt neceſſarily enter into the idea 
we have of a ſpirit, and thus when we con- 
ceive a ſpirit, we muſt have the idea of ſome 
ſigure, of ſome colour, and of ſome ge of 
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theſe qualities of hard or ſoft, of ſweet or 
bitter, of blunt or ſharp, as we form to our- 
ſelves the idea of matter, ſuch as 'tis found 
in particular ſubjects. All theſe conſequences, 
the abſurdity of which is ſo viſibly ſhocking to 
reaſon, are naturally drawn from this _— 
tion, that a ſpirit is not eſſentially different 
from body, and that 'tis of the ſame nature 
with matter. 


I go higher, and ſay, that as it is of the 7% 4fe- 


rences of 


ſon, to love, to hate, to deſire, to hope, to er. 


fear, to extend withal its ideas and concep- 
tions to things which ſhall never be, by this 
only that they may be, when they imply 
no contradiction, there muſt be a natural con- 
nexion betwixt all theſe different acts of a 
ſpirit, and all thoſe different qualities we 
have juſt oblery'd in matter, and that thus 
there muſt be ſo great an affinity betwixt 


thought, for inſtance, and figure in general, 


that thought can never be without ſome fi- 
gure; in like manner as matter no where 
really exiſts, and never can exiſt, but under 
ſome Figure. And conſequently a thought 
muſt be either round or ſquare, octogonal or 
triangular, and of ſuch a figure in a word as 
one will imagine. Reaſoning muſt be alſo of 
lome colour, green or yellow, red or blew, 
or of {uch another as we ſhall rather chuſe 
to aſſign to it. Love and hatred, hope and 
fear, deſire and averſion, muſt have been al- 
ways join'd to fome one of thele other ao 
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lities which are proper to matter, ſoft and 
hard, ſweet and bitter, and a great number 
of ſuch others; agrecably to that maxim ge- 
nerally recciv'd in all the ſchools of philoſo- 
phy antient and modern, That when two 
things are each eſſentially the ſame with a 
third, theſe two are alſo the ſame betwixt 
themſelves, and are eſſentially but one and 
the ſame thing : Tho' we conceive em diffe- 
rently from each other, and under different 
views. Now who ſees not the abſurdity of 
making roundneſs or length enter into the idea 
of a thought; a colour, whether red or blew, 
white or black, green or yellow, into the 
hidden eſſence of a reaſoning ; and to inter- 
mix with deſire, fear and hope, ſome or 
other of the qualities of ſweet or bitter, 
rough or ſmooth, and ſuch like, which are ne- 
ver without ſome matter, as matter is never 
without fome of theſe qualities? From what 
has bcen ſaid, we conclude that a ſpirit and a 
body are two natures really different, and that 
tis ablolutely impoſſible a ſpirit ſhould be a 


body or matter, how ſubtle and active ſoever 


it be concciv'd. 

But if tis impoſſible for our reaſon to tranſ- 
fer the idea of a ſpirit upon matter, to com- 
prchend and confound 'em together, ſo that 
matter and ſpirit may be but one and the ſame 
thing, tis no leſs abſurd and contradictory to 
give to matter the eſſential qualities of a ſpi- 
rit; becauſe the diſtance betwixt matter and 
ſpirit is as great as betwixt ſpirit and matter. 
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If then a ſpirit cannot, without ceaſing to be 
a ſpirit, have the qualities which are proper 
to matter, as we have ſeen, neither can mat- 
ter any more poſſeſs the eſſential properties 
of a ſpirit without ceaſing to be matter. If 
you give it the indiviſibility of a ſpirit, you 
take away from it the diviſibility eſſential ro 
matter: If in like manner you rob it of fi- 
gure, tis no longer matter, no more a body. 
And if, laſtly, you raiſe it to the dignity of 
thinking, of knowing, of reflecting, of rea- 
loning, and of carrying its conceptions far- 
ther than beings purely material, even be- 
yond beings which have ncver exiſted, and 
never ſhall exiſt, you deſtroy the whole idea 
of matter, and form a phantom, a mere ens 
rationis, as the fictious and chimera's of the 
imagination are call'd in philoſophy. 


After all we have aid of the nature of a The falſe 
ſpirit in general, twill not be difficult to % 
know what judgment we muſt paſs upon the jppher: 
nature of our foul. The little attention the concern- 


anticnt philoſophers have given to the quali- 


ties of the mind, and the eſſential differences rhe out. 


there muſt be betwixt a being which thinks 
and reaſons, and a being purely material, 
threw 'em into notions concerning the na- 
ture of a ſoul, which are a ſhame to rcaſon. 
Accuſtom'd to judge of things only by their 
ſenſes, like children and common pcople, and 
to cloath their ideas with ſome {ſenſible ima- 
ges, they fought for the nature of the ſoul 
under ſome one of theſe images; and in this 

reſearch, 
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reſearch, unworthy a philolopher, ſome have 
conceiv'd the Soul to be a ſort of air extra- 
ordinaryly ſubtle; others have fancied it a 
fire, whoſe motion and activity produc'd in 
us that ſwiftneſs and rapidity which are found 
in our thoughts; others, little ſatisfied with 
the notions of the former, and chuſing rather 
to ſay ſomething they did not certainly un- 
derſtand themſelves, than to fay nothing in 
a caſe where ſilence would be ſhameful, have 
aſſerted the ſoul was neither air, nor fire, 
nor any of the ſubtle matters which are 
form'd from a mixture of the elements, but 
a ſort of guinteſſence, which partaking of 
the four elements, was by far more pure, 
more noble, and more capable of grand pro- 
ductions than every other fort of matter. 
Few of all the anticnt philoſophers have 
thought juſtly upon a ſubject, which ſhould 
have been iv well known to 'em; the true 
idea of a ſpirit either preſented it ſelf but feeb- 
ly to their conception, and ſtreightway diſap- 
pear'd ; or relying much more upon their ima- 
gination than their reaſon, they were capable 
only of forming doubts upon a matter, con- 
cerning which, they ought leaſt to have had 
divided ſentiments, and which threw them in- 
to uncertainties. 

It is not very caſy, I own, fully to diſcern 
the nature of our ſoul, and to ſee it, as I 
may ſay, face to face. This foul which ſees 
every thing, docs not directly ſee it ſelf; no 
more than our eyes, by which we lee all 
things, 
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things, ſee themſelves. Bur tis eaſy for our 
ſoul to lee it elf in its qualities and effects, 
which are to it almoſt the ſame that the glaſs 
is to our eyes. Our eyes are painted and ſee 
themſelves in a glaſs, the foul allo paints it 
ſelf in her productions, and there makes a 
thorough impreſſion, as the ſeal does upon 
the wax. In this the partakes of the nature 
of God, who thews himſelf no where, but 
is ſeen in lome of his divine attributes in all 
his works. | 
'Tis even in this manner that we know 
things above our reach, and of the truth 
whereof we arc fully convinc'd ; there is not 
lo much as one which we know otherwiſe 
than by its qualities and effects. The eſſence 
of things is unknown to us, we know only 
the ourſide of em. A tree has leaves of ſuch 


and ſuch a figure, it bcars ſuch and ſuch a 


fruit, hercupon we pronounce without heſi— 
tation, that tis ſuch or ſuch a tree. "Tis 
thus in general of all other things, and there 
is not at preſent a philoſopher, who does not 
allow it. If then tis true that our know- 
ledge ſtrikes not directly at the very ſubſtance 
of _ but turns upon their qualities and 
their effects, from whence we pals on to the 
knowledge of the things themſelves, and ccr- 
tainly diſtinguiſh em from one another, why 
ſhould we pretend to know directly the nature 
of our foul, without ſtanding in need of ſtudy- 
ing it in its qualities and effects? There would 
be nothing leſs reaſonable. 

The 
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The only thing we have here to obſerve, 
and to which it is important to give heed, is 
ro conſider well the nature of the qualities 
and productions, whereupon we may judge 
of the nature of things themſelves, in order 
to be able to draw thence juſt conſequences ; 
for if theſe qualities or productions are equi- 
vocal, and may agree with ſeveral different 
cauſes, nothing certain can be gather'd from 
'em ; but when the qualities and productions 
are of ſuch a ſpecies, that they cannot belong 
but to one certain thing, we may then be al- 
ſur'd of the knowledge of that thing by its 
qualities and. effects. This obſervation ad- 
mits of no difficulty ; all we have to do is to 
apply it to the preſent ſubject. | 

he firſt quality of our ſoul is to think, 
and thought is fo natural to it, that ſhe can 
diverſify it a thouſand ways, carry it in a 


moment from one ſubject ro another, and 


make it run through the world with aſtoniſh- 
ing ſwiftneſs and rapidity. We can eaſily 
conceive that theſe qualities belong very na- 
turally to a ſpirit, which having nothing ma- 
terial, and not being compos'd of divers parts, 
bur being ir ſelf the principle of its motions, 
finds nothing in the fund of its eſſence to ſtop 
its operations. 'Tis a ſimple being, which is 
it ſelf the principle and ſubject of its con- 
ceptions. But that matter ſhould be capable 
of thinking, and of extending thought to all 
ſorts of ſubjects, is what a wile man, and 
one who will ſpeak ingeuuouſly, will never 


lay. 
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ve, | fay. To aſſert this with any grounds, he 

, is muſt firſt have the idea of it; but whence 

ties ſhould he have it? He cannot have it but 

ge : from matter it ſelf; but is the idea of thought 

der included in the proper and natural idea of 

es; © matter? Let a man make upon him lelf and 1, 
ui- | bis imagination, as we have obſerv'd in the — 
ent © ſecond chapter of the firſt part, what effort „. 
om *® he will, to find the idea of thought in the 
ons idea of a ſubtle matter, I challenge any man 

Ing Whatever at any time to find it there. He 

al- | will there ſee motion, activity, force, and 

its | ſuch other qualities proper to produce certain 

ad- effects peculiar to matter, but to find there 

to thought, ſpeculation, contemplation, a thought 
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morcover, a ſpeculation, and a contemplati- 
on capable of extending it ſelf to every thing, 
of knowing every thing, there's no ſubtlety 
nor activity in any matter whatever, to which 
theſe ſo wonderful qualities can belong. 

We may well conceive, for inſtance, that 
there may be form'd in the brain, by the 
concourſe of the animal ſpirits upon the 
parts whereof 'tis compos'd, the images of 
the things which ſhall have affected any one 
of our ſenſes, becauſe there is a very natural 
connexion betwixt the objects from which 
theſe images are form'd, and the configurati- 
on of the parts of the brain, upon which the 
animal ſpirits act and make an impreſſion. 
An object is firſt painted in the eye, and there 
forms its image; this image paſſes from the 
eye to the brain, and the tame animal ſpirits 

6 which 
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which form'd it there in the preſence of its 
object, trace it there again after the object 
is remov'd from the eye, and without difh- 
culty recall it thither : All this is admirable, 
I own, and withal paſſes our comprehenſion, 
but this is yet nothing above the power of 
matter, but what we may well comprchend 
to belong to the idea we have of the dif- 
ferent figures matter is capable of receiving, 
and with the difftercur motions by which 
its action may be diverſified innumerable 
ways. But to form to it ſelf entirely ab- 
wore ſtracted ideas, ſuch as in general are the 
but a ſpi- reaſoniugs our ſouls form upon all forts of 
po ſubjects ; the conncxions of conſequences 
{be acti- With their principles; the doubts too, that 
ons of eur WE raiſe in an infinite number of things; the 
foul. ignorance we own to be in us concerning 


abundance of others; all theſe acts of our 


ſoul, and all thele inward ſentiments which 
are included in the nature of thought in gene- 
ral, what relation have they with the nature 
of matter, and who can ever imagine they 
are the effect of it? Certainly a man does 
not conſider, nor conſult his own reaſon, if 
he does not acknowledge that none but an 
immaterial being, a being purely ſpiritual, can 
be the real and immediate principle of fo 
many wonderful effects, whereof matter is 
4 144, notoriouſly incapable. 
ee treating upon this important ſub- 
rais'd but ject, whether the foul is a body or a ſpirit, 
by % eis a certain proof, that tis not a body or 


rit, and 


in a [pirit, matter; 
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S matter, for matter cannot form a doubt upon 
+ any thing, and much leis upon ir ſelf. A 
l- F doubt is a fort of counterpoiſe and equilibri- 
„ um; cvery counterpoiſe is form'd from a col- 
I, | lction of different things whereof a diviſion 
f F is made almoſt equal on both ſides, fo that 
d what is put into one ſcale does not out weigh 
f- what is plac'd in the other; and that the one 
27 keeping the other in a juſt balance, it forms 
h by this fort of contrariety an equilibrium 
le which leaves the two ſcales of the balance 
)» fſuſpended, and undetermin'd to fall down on 
ie this ſide rather than on the other. As the 
of like ſometimes happens in our ſouls in the 
cs doubts and irreſolutions ſhe raiſes concerning 
at every thing ſhe diſputes about, during the 
le time of her doubt and irreſolution, ſhe muſt 
1g have aſſembled all the reaſons that can be of- 
ur fer'd to her conception on both ſides the 
h queſtion; ſhe muſt have fetch'd them from far, 
e- and fought for em with much penetration and 
re ecexactneſs; then muſt ſhe have compar'd 'em 
y together, examin'd their ſolidity, number and 
es force; ſhe muſt have rejected thoſe which 


under a great appearance of truth have had 
nothing real and ſolid in em; laſtly, the muſt 
an have warily obſerv'd her ſelf to ſee if the has 
not ſuffer'd her ſelf ro be ſurpriz d by ſome 
old prejudice either of birth, or education, or 
| intereſt, in favour of one of the two fides, 


rather than of the other, before the forſakes 
ir, tho cquilibrium, and departs from that ſtare 
or Pl irrefolution to form a poſitive judgment, 
r; 7 HS which 
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which leaves no longer doubt or uncertainty. 
But is matter capable of ſo many things? 
Can matter go about to dilcover out of her 
{clf, and far from her ſelt, thick: hidden rca- 
ſons, and often fo profound, that there is no— 
thing but a meditation cxtraoruinarily atten- 
tive, and a long application ſupported by the 
knowledge of abundance of things, which is 
capable of leading the mind to the dilcovery 
of the reaſons ſhe mult heap up and reunite | 
in her ſelt, to be able firſt to form this doubt 
and equilibrium, aud then the determination 
which gives a turn to the balance, and ditli- 
patcs the doubt? From this very thing then | 
that our foul can tor ſome time doubt w he- 
ther ſhe is a body or a ſpirit, and lay beforc 
her ſelf all the arguments for and againſt it; 
that ſhe can ſuſpend for ſome time her judg- 
ment, and form it at another; ſeck aſter truth 
with care, and be glad when ſhe has found 
it; from all this, I ſay, we infallibly con- 
clude, that the ſoul is neither body or matter, 
but that ſhe is a ſpirit. 
, This very concluſion is alſo demonſtratiyc- 
e that ly drawn from what we call the reflex acts 
ad 5 , of the foul. The direct act is that whereby 
| the ſoul thinks upon any ſubject whatſocyer, 
and to which ſhe applies her underſtanding; 
and a reflex act is that which the foul make: 
upon her ſelf from that thought. For in. 
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this is a direct act, becauſe my ſoul goes di- 
realy, and carries her ſelf thither by the 


thought; but then I make a reflexion that I 
think on God, rhe Sun, the air, the earth, 


or ſuch other ſubject whereon my foul was 
immediately and directly bent, and this act 
which is different from rhe former, but which 
yet is the conlequence of ir, is what is call'd 
a reflex act. But this reflex act, which is ſo 
caly and familiar ro our ſoul, cannot be 
form'd by matter; for altho' *tis eaſily con- 
cciv'd, that one part of matter may bend 
back and be folded upon another, yet that 
the fame matter or one and the ſame piece of 
matter ſhould be folded or bent back upon it 
ſelf, is an abſolute impoſſibility. If then by 
the reflex act the foul makes upon the direct 
act, ihe ſhould bend back upon her ſelf, as 
one piece of matter is upon another piece 
diſterent from that which is folded and bent 
back in the reflex act, where thall the find 
the thought, whereupon ſhe reflects, and 
which ſhe takes in hand again, as I may ſay, 
and cauſes to re-enter into her ſelf by retle- 
xion, after it was in a manner gone out from 
her by the direct act, which had transfer'd 
it upon the exterior object? Would it be in 
the very place of the reflexion and fold, 
whereby the foul would bend back upon it 
ſelf; or in the place upon which ſhe would 
be bent again, and which would be to it as 
it were zts point of incidence? But both 
*thele are equally indefenſible ; the former; 
| Q 2 becaule 
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becauſe if the thought which we call the di- 
rect act, had been in the part which is re- 
flected and bent back, it would have no 
need to ſeek for it elſewhere, and to bend 
back upon the other part; and the ſecond, 
becauſe if the thought, or direct act, had 
been in that part whereon the other is re- 
flected and bent, this would have been an 
inſenſible part in reſpect of that thought, it 
would have had neither ſentiment or under- 
ſtanding of it, and by conſequence would 
have been uncapable of reflecting om it. 

If we would give our ſelves the trouble 
to follow this reaſoning, we ſhould be more 
and more convinc'd that the nature of our 
foul cannot but be ſpiritual. This reflexion 
too which I here make upon the nature of 
reflexions, or reflex acts, being ſo much ab- 
ſtrated and metaphyſical, cannot come from 
matter, which finds it ſelf far remoy'd by its 
nature and qualities, as 'tis eaſy for every 
one to perceive, Thus every thing leads us 
to this great truth, the evidence of which 
is on all ſides plain, that our foul is a pure 
ſpirit, and has nothing material about her, 
what form and what qualities ſoever we will 
aſſign to matter, to draw it as near as we 

5 can to the idea of the nature of a ſpirit. 

ee , Laſtly, for we muſt not hold the mind of 

25e ple, the reader too long upon ſuch abſtracted ideas, 

a /pirit, nor make him dweli longer than the nature 

2 of the ſubject ſeems to demand, upon a truth, 

liberty, of Which he is happily perſuaded and _ 
vinc 
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vinc'd in him ſelf, we will here add to all 
that we have ſaid for the ſpirituality of our 
ſoul bur one argument taken from the nature 
of its liberty and will; and this argument 
which we have reſerv'd for the laſt, ſhall be 
adapted to the capacity of all mankind. We 
have a will, and by that will we diſpoſe of 


our 1 to turn 'em upon what object 


we pleaſe, and take em off when we pleaſe. 
Free in our will, we are ſo in our thoughts; 
our nature fixes em to nothing, and our mind 
has always a field open to think upon what 
ſne will. When the objects do not come to 
preſent themſelves to her, the goes out in 
queſt of em, ſhe leads her thoughts upon 
the preſent, and they find on no ſide any 
thing to hinder them; ſhe dives back into 
what is pals'd, and her thoughts bring thence 
real ideas of things which are now no more; 
the draws her ſelf in a moment out of the 
profound gulphs of what is Pan's. wherein 
days, months, years, and whole ages have 
vaniſh'd away, with all the events that hap- 
pen'd in thoſe days, months, years, and 
ages, fo long, that in their beginning they 
icem'd as if they could never end, and at once 
tranſports her ſelf ro new ages, which are 
yet kept back in the depth of futurity, and 
hid from our eyes; but can we with the leaſt 
ſhadow of reaſon aſcribe fo wonderſul effects 
to a principle merely material ? Tis to know 
neither what we think nor {ay, when we are 
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capable of deceiving our ſelves in ſuch man- 
ner. 
I am free to think, or not to think ; bur 
is the fire free to burn or not to burn? The 
Sun to ſhine, or not to ſhinc? The rivers to 
flow, or not to flow, Sc. becauſe theſe are ma- 
| terial beings, they arc determin'd by their na- 
| ture to act always after the ſame manner: 
Thus, a watch, or a like machine, compos'd 
of divers parts and ſprings, is detcrmin'd by 
the nature of its compoſition to act after a | 
manner conformable to the figure, number, | 
and diſpoſition of its parts aud ſprings. It 
then 'tis not thus with our foul, the only 
rcalon is becaule ſhe is not material, as all 
theſe things are, nor made up, like them, of 
diſtereut parts; and the dominion ſhe has 
over her thought can have no other cauſe 
than the ſpirituality of her nature. No other | 
rcalon w hatſoever can be given, and he docs 
not deſerve to have a foul ſo noble as that is 
by which he thinks, he wills, he deſires, he 
fears, he hopes, who endeavours to debaſe its 
dignity to matter, and to make of his mind, 
a wind, an air, a fire, and I know not what 
of the ſame nature, ſuch as is the material 
rinciple God has diſtributed amongſt the 
2 which always periſhes with them. 
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Of the three principal faculties of the 
foul, the nuderſtanding, the will, aud 
the memory, eſpecially iu the rela- 
tion they bear to religiou. 


FTER having prov'd in the forego- 

ing chapter, that the foul is a ſpirit, it 
will not be out of the queſtion, to conſider 
here its principal facultics, and ro ſhew the 
rclation they bear to natural religion, which 
is the ſubject of this diſcourſe. 

The foul would not be a ſpirit, if it had 
not an underſtanding nature; it would nor 
be of an underſtanding nature, if it was not 
enducd with a will; and it would want iome- 
what very conſiderable to lo perfect a nature, 
if all the ideas her intelligence could furniſh 
her with, and which pais ſo on a ſudden, 
ſhould leave her in ſuch a manner, that 
would be no more in her power, to recall 
em, and if there did not remain in the will 
any footſteps of the impreſſions the objects 
made there, ſo that ſhe knows no more 
what ſhe has will'd, or what nor. This 
defect alone would darken the moſt con- 
ſiderable things in theſe two faculties of the 
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ſoul, the underſtanding, and the will, and 

would reduce 'em to ſuch narrow bounds, 

that they could make but a very ſmall uſe, the 

one of its lights, and the other of its moti- 

= ons and defres, *Tis for this cauſe that the 

e uſe- $a 

fulneſj Wile and good God who created the ſoul, 

and nece/- has join'd to theſe two facultics, which are 

3 inſeparable from its Eſſence, a third faculty 

to aſſiſt the other two, which is the memory. 

It repreſents again to the underſtanding the 

moſt diſtant ideas, that formerly it has had, 

and which were cras'd from it. All that the 

underſtanding had acquir'd by ſtudy and me- 

ditation would be loſt, if the memory was 

not cntruſted with it to return it to the un- 

derſtanding, and did not thus give it a fort 

of ſecond life, in drawing it out of a deep 

oblivion. The will does not ſeem to receive 

thence ſo great advantages, becauſe marching 

only under the direction of the underſtand- 

ing, it ſuffices that the latter has before it the 

things which are to be propos'd to the will, 

in order to be embrac'd or rejected. But the 

memory is not wanting to afford it large ſuc- 

cours. It in ſome reſpect fixes its incon- 

ſtancy, and often hinders it from falling into 

contradictions which would not make much 

for its reputation; for what diſorder, what 
confuſion would it be, to have will'd a thin 
which one does not will, for want of callin 

to mind that we have will'd it? Deſigns the 

molt wiſely contrivd, and enterprizes the 

moſt juſtly concerted would come to nothing, 


if 
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if the memory did not faithfully preſerve 
them, and in due time lay em again before 
the will. Without memory too all the pro- 
miſes men make among themſelves, and all 
the engagments they enter into with one ano- 
ther would be uſeleſs; we ſhould no more 
know what has been approv'd, or what con- 
demn'd; to day we ſhould have a contrary 
diſpoſition to what we had yeſterday, and in- 
ſtead of performing a promiſe and fulfilling 
an engagement, we mult continually be re- 
turning to find out the reaſons we had to 
make this promiſe or engagement, and thus 
there would be nothing certain for the mor- 
row. Time pals'd and to come would all 
be confounded in the preſent; and alas! what 
foundation would the preſent have in our 
foul, which vanifhes the moment it appears, 
and which is no ſooner come out of futurity, 
where it had remain'd cloſe ſhut up, but tis 


precipitated into what is paſt, where tis loſt, 
and fails into a non-entity. 


'Tis then by a wiſdom and goodneſs wor- * wa 
ence 0 


thy of all our admiration, that the divine 
creator of our ſouls has join'd together theſe 
three faculties, the Underſtanding, the Will, 
and the Memory, and that by their joint 
union he has made our foul capable of the 
greateſt performances. His Scriptures have 
told us, that God made it after his own 
image ; and the pagan philoſophers, who had 
not read this grand encomium in our ſacred 
books, were yet not wanting to conceive of 

| themſelves, 


the /oul. 
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themſelves, and by the ſole evidence of na- 
tural reaſon, ſomewhat like it in honour of 
the ſoul, when they faid 'twas a kind of 
emanation from the Deity, and in ſome rc- 
ſpect part of the divine nature. Theſe ex- 
preſſions would be literally abſurd and impi- 
ous, but in ſeparating the hypcrbole from 
'em, and confining 'em within the juſt bounds 
of reaſon, they contain a ſenſe entirely con- 
formable to that of the ſacred Scriptures, 
which is, that there is ſo much grandeur and 
excellence in our fouls, that they carry ab- 
ſolute ſtrokes of the Deity about 'em, and 
are a ſort of image and picture of that infi- 
nite ſpirit, who at one ſole view, compre- 
hends paſt, preſent, and ro come. For all 
theſe great ſtrokes of the perfections of the 
divine nature, our foul has receiv'd in minua- 
rure from the hand of its creator, in the Un- 
derſtanding, the Will, and the Memory, where— 
with he has endowed her. 

There is alſo no proof of the exiſtence of 
a God, more convincing then that of the ex- 
iſtence of the ſoul ; no demonſtration of the 
nature of God more cvident than that of the 
nature of the ſoul; as nothing is more pro- 
per to make known the original, than the 
picture. We know a man by his picture, and 
we diſcern a town, a mountain, a river, a 
wood, and a whole landskip, in the picture 
which an able hand has drawn of 'em, tho' 
it be never ſo ſmall, and holds an immenſe 
diſproportion with that town, mountain, ri- 

| ver, 
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ver, wood, and landskip. Such, and a 
thouſand times greater ſtill is the diſpropor- 
tion betwixt rhe nature of our ſoul, and that 
of God; yet this hinders not, but that under 
this diſproportion, as infinite as it is, there 
may be always found a certain air of reſem- 
blance, and relations fo ſenſible, that tis im- 
poſſible not to conclude there is a God, when 
we conſider that there are ſouls; and that 
God is a Spirit, when we find that our foul is 
a ſpirit. For our fouls not being able to be 
produc'd of themſelves, and matter being un- 
capable to produce a ſpirit, they muſt neceſ- 
ſarily be produc'd by a ſpirit, and a ſpirit too 
which not being it ſelf produc'd by another, 
for this would run in infinitum, and be at- 
tended with innumerable abſurdities, muſt be 
a ſpirit ſubſiſting of it ſelf, and conſequently 
eternal, a ſpirit in fine, that is God. But 'ris 
not a proper place here to carry this reaſon- 
ing any farther, we have ſufficiently prov'd 
the exiſtence of a God in the 25, 30, 4, and 
5* chapters of the firſt part, 'tis not there- 
fore neceſſary here to return to that ſubject ; 
and 'tis but tranſiently, and by the bye, that 
we have brought again this great truth be- 
tore the eyes of the chriſtian reader, in dil- 
courſing with him upon the dignity of our 


{oul, whereon we are yet going to make ſome The ad- 


farther reflexions. 
The advantages we draw from theſe three 


faculties united together, are very conſidera- cities of | 


ble in reſpect of the condition we find our 
ſelves 
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| ſelves in upon earth: For as we muſt live 
| here in ſociety with other men, and this ſo— 
[| ciety is capable of being crols'd a thouſand 
| ways by paſſions, to which the beaſts are 
| not ſubject, the condition of mankind would 
be an hundred fold worſe than that of brutes, 
x if it was not cnlighten'd by the Underſtanding, 
| regulated by the Will, and ſupported by the 
| Memory. But God being the creator of our 
foul, reaſon requires that we ſhould conceive, 
1 that he has not made us with faculties ſo no- 
[| ble, to apply them principally to the need we 
bl have of em for our ſelves, or for the ſociety 
| whereof we are members. 

|| 6s This would be roo {mall a matter for faculties 
| vantage: To wonderful, God muſt have made em for 
| ef the ſome greater end, and which has a more dil- 
| er ringuith'd relation to their nature; in one word, 
| rhe ſoul in tis for himſelf he mutt have made our fouls, 
1 bete which we may juſtly call the maſter piece of 
0" he power, the wiſdom, and the goodneſs of 
God. This a man ought never to lole fight of, 
but ſtedfaſtly fix his eyes upon, becauſe he finds 
in this great object, wherewithal to exerciſe 
his underſtanding continually; wherewithal 
to ſtir up his heart and will to the moſt pure 
and perfect love it can be capable of; and 

laſtly, wherewithal to furniſh his memor 
with ſubjects the moſt worthy to fill it. Tho' 
the memory ſhould let all other things fall 
| into oblivion, and ſhould retain the remem- 
brance of God's mercies, it would have more 


than it could contain, and as much as could 


be 


— — — 
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be neceſſary to enrich and make ir happy. 
Tho' the heart ſhould love none but God, and 
terminate its deſires in the poſſeſſion of him, 
nothing more would be wanting to make it 
holy, and fill it with joy and peace; and 
when the underſtanding is taken up with the 
contemplation of God, and runs over his in- 
finite perfections in its thought, it finds it ſelf 
ſo ennobled by the grandeur and magnificence 
of thoſe ideas, that all thoſe which by a long 
ſtudy of every other thing beſide it has been 
able to attain to, appear as nothing, and no 


more regard is paid to all humane ſciences. 


The underſtanding of man is not infinite, tis 
true, but tho' finite in it ſelf, there's no finite 
object, was it by far more immenſe in extent 
than the whole world, which is capable of 
filling it. It never ſays, there is enough, till 
it is fill'd with God, becauſe the more it 
knows God, the more it finds in God where— 
withal to encreale its knowledge, God alone 
is the object worthy the underſtanding of our 
foul, and our ſoul had not been created intel- 
ligent, (to take the matter on its moſt glori- 
ous ſide,) but to know God. All the know- 
ledge the mind has of other things are bur 
aſſiſtances to lift her up to the knowledge of 
God, if the dwells too long upon 'em, they 
are weariſome, and the more ſhe will ſearch 
into 'em, the more ſhe diſcovers their emp- 
tineſs, and finds her {elf wanting: The wilctt 
of all men has made us this declaration, and 


has compos'd an expreſs diſcourſe upon it, 


Which 
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which he concludes with theſe excellent 
Eccl. xii. words; {ear God, and keep his command. 
14. 

ments, for this ts the whole duty of man. 
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CNL; Iv. 
Of the immortality of the foul, with 


an enquiry inio the ſources from 
whence might come the opinion, that 
the ſoul dies with the body; and 
wherem are confuted the arguments 
which may be alledg d for that er- 


YVONEOUS opinion. 


1 The . HE immortality of the ſoul is one of 
| 5 the firſt notions we find in our ſelves, 
| i 


| foul is one and which we bring with us when we come 
2 3 into the world. We have the hidden ſeeds 
of it in the fund of our ſoul from our moſt 

tender years; they unfold and diſcover them- 
ſelves with time. In proportion as reaſon 
draws her ſelf out from the meanneſs and ig- 
norance of our carly years, ſhe brings with 
her the notion and belief of the immortality 
of that ſoul, which is the ſear of reaſon, and 
ſource of all her knowledge. There 1s a time 
when the impreſſion which this grear truth 
has made in us, maintains it ſelf there in its 
full force, and ſuffers not even the approach oy 
TC 
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the leaſt ſuſpicion: We are then frighted to 
hear there are men who are not perſuaded 
that their ſoul is immortal, and one can ſcarce 
forbear putting the queſtion to one's ſelf, 
whether ſuch are to be plac'd in the rank of 
men. But when we confider a little nearer 
how men are form'd, how many different 
ways their thoughts go wrong, to what illu— 
ſions they are ſubject, and how eaſily the in- 
ſinuations of the heart make themſelves maſ- 
ters of the ſentiments of the mind, and 
make it pals from true to falſe, we are no 
longer {urpriz'd to find the notion of the ſouls 
immortality ſhaken in ſome, perverted in 
others, and deſtroy'd in many. 

Thcre are three forts of men, in whom all 
theſe ſad effects are produc'd, but from dit- 
ferent cauſes; the rich, who live in plenty 
and pleaſures; the wicked and profligate, who 
have made the moſt enormous crimes fami- 
liar to them; and thoſe laſtly, who thro' 
an exceſſive arrogance, glory in having diffe- 
rent notions from the multitude, and not 
thinking as other men do; theſe are com- 
monly call'd Free-thinkers, not that they 
really are ſo, bur becauſe they affect to ap- 
pear ſo. Let us take another view of theſe 
three characters of men, which have notions 
contrary to all other men concerning the im- 
mortality of the ſoul. 

As to the firſt ſort, tis certain they don't 
give much heed to it, and that the thought 


of it no ſooner enters into their mind, but it 
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The plea- 
ſures we 
taſte in 

this life. 
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is extinqt and ſwallow'd up amongſt innume- 
rable others which flatter their voluptuouſ- 
neſs. Drunk wich the pleaſures they taſte in 
their riches, or their honours, they would 
live eternally, and they cannot ſupport the 
idea of a condition, wherein they ſhall be de- 
priv'd of all theſe things. They are afraid 
they ſhould ſurvive themſelves, and the 
chuſe rather that their ſoul ſhould die with 
'em, and be extinct with their breath, than 
conceive it ſubſiſting after death without 
thoſe pleaſures, and that glory, which at pre- 
ſent is their idol. No man ever better ex- 
preſs'd upon this ſubject, the unquietneſs and 
trouble of his heart than the Emperor Adr:- 
an; being upon his death-bed, he thus ad- 
dreſſes himſelf to his foul : 


Animula, vagula, blandula, 
Hoſpes, comeſq; corporis, 
Quæ nunc abibis in loca, 
Tallidula, rigida, nudula, 
Nec, ut ſoles, dabis jocos.. 


My little, pretty, fluttering ſoul, the hoſt 
and companion of my body, ſoon wilt thou 
take thy flight into the places, where pale, 
chill, and naked, thou kat no longer take 
part m the pleaſing folly thou haſt formerly 
delighted in. We ice in this little converſa- 
tion of the Emperor with his ſoul, and 
which has incomparably more beauty and de- 
licacy in its original language and in poetry, 

6 than 
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than we can give it in a tranſlation, the trou- 
ble he was in, and the bitter regret he had to 
find that his ſoul was about to be deptriv'd of : 
all that hitherto ſhe had gloried and delight- Af 
ed in; and we can't doubt but under ſuch 1 
diſtractions a man would be glad to ſree him- 
ſelf from the notion of his ſouls immortality, 
and that he would rather chufe to have it end 
with his life, than know it to be wandring, 
and a vagabond, depriv'd of all pleaſure after 
its ſeparation from the body. But if Adrian | 
does withal ſhew us in this diſcourſe with his 4 
foul, that he foreſees ſhe ſhall ſurvive his bo- ; 
dy, 'tis becauſe he being a man of nnder- 
- ſtanding and a great philoſopher, could not 
« bur diſcern in his ſoul a fund of immortality, 
which he would have been glad not to ſce 
there. But when the paſſion for the plea- 
ſures of the world is not balanc'd by the 
lights of the mind, and that little knowledge 
or want of attention are join'd to the incli- 
nation the heart has for every rhing thar flar- 
ters her favourite paſſions, the belief of the 
immortality of the ſoul is no more regarded, 
0ſt and it fays with the ſchool of Epicurus: 


FR WY ww. 9.” 


201 Let us eat, drink, and be merry; let us in- 

le, dulge our ſeFves in the enjoyment of all plea- _ 
ake ſures, to day we live, to morrow we ſhall = 2 
ry be nothing. . the error 
rſa- The ſame thoughts enter into the mind of 4 '-* 

: f , ſonl dies 
and a wicked man: Wickedneſs plants em there %% ,;. 
de- with the deſire of impunity. A wicked man b, :%e 
try, | has a thouſand ways to eſcape the force of '7 7 
chan R the rorments 
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the laws; all crimes are not expos'd to their 
| cognizance, nor have they appointed puniſh- 
z ments for all. There are ſo many ſorts, that 
17 the authority of the laws cannot ſuffice for 
| 'em, and of thoſe over whom they extend 
| their juriſdiction, how many remain unpu- 
F niſh'd ? | 
F 1%, But an inviſible tribunal, erected in the 
bunal of Conſcience of the ſinner, makes it ſelf formi- 
conſcience. Fable to the boldeſt criminal; no artifice can 
clude its judgment; God himſelf fits upon 
this dreadful tribunal, and the criminal has 
bur one way to calm his fears and make his 
mind eaſy, to leave his heart the liberty of all 
its criminal inclinations, which is not to be- 
lieve the immortality of the ſoul. When 
once he can come thus far, all is gain'd for a 
wicked man. He ſecs by experience he is 
not leſs rais'd to dignities for nouriſhing in his 
breaſt the moſt criminal paſſions ; and he does 
not even paſs for a Icis honeſt man in the 
world, provided he has only the addreſs and 
precaution to conceal his paſſions under ſome 
fair outſide, or lets at moſt but a glimpſe of 
em be ſeen, that they may appear like mere 
humane frailtics. What efforts then, with 
ſuch naughty diſpoſitions, does not a man 
make who is plung'd in vice, and who with- 
out reſerve gives himſelf up to the blackeſt 
crimes, to ſhut up all his ideas in the narrow 
compaſs of this world, and to perſuade him- 
ſelf, that what has oft been told him, and 
which at ſometimes he has ſaid to himſelf, 
concerning 
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0 concerning the ſouls immortality, is only one 
of thoſe ſictions that children are ſull'ꝗ a flec 
c | . R 
with, one of thoſe bugbeas us'd to fright 
by , ES | = 
4 em, and turn aſide their little fancies which 
. way one will in that tender age? Our ſoul 
is no more immortal than our body, ſay then 
bh theſe miſerable wretches, and our body ſuf- 
fers no more, when we die, than the body 
5 of thoſe men who profeſt the moſt auſtere 
a virtue; we go down to the grave like them, 
5 our bones are at reſt like their bones; there 
4% remains nothing for us after death, and our fouls 
all have nothing to fear, and nothing to ſuffer af- 
* ter this life. | 
_ 'Tis almoſt the fame language with that of W 
EY rhoſe pretended fine wits, who fanſying ene, 
18 themſelves maſters of a ſuperiour genius, ſet they as 
his up for men who ſearch deep into things, /":,"" 
2 whercas others run bur flightly over em. body, the 
1 They Pride themſelves in their ſingularity, 5 
3 and tis almoſt enough for them to contemn %,, 
Se and reject an opinion, that it prevails among 
3 the vulgar. To believe with the common 
a people the immortality of the ſoul, is to un- 
rid dervalue themſelves; men of ſuch deep me- 
* diration, muſt have more labour'd and refin'd 
lentiments. They ſtudy to have em to make 
keſt a noiſe in the world, and to ſpread em abroad 
3 in all their converfations. We every where 
wa meet with rhele pretended contemplative ſpi- 
4 rits, who draw young men principaily to 
* hear them, and who by thei om'd dit- 
afelt, e G e e 
ning courſes corrupt the faith of thoſe, who have 
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the complailance to hear cm, and who have 
not underſtanding or reſolution enough to 
contradict em. It is not that theſe pretend- 
ed men of great genius have any thing rca- 
ſonable ro urge againſt the generally recciv'd 
notion of the fouls immortality, but a cer- 
rain air of confidence and preſumption they 
put on in ridiculing that common belict, is 
the cauſe why they oft impoſe upon feartul 
perſons, who diſtruſt themſelves, and are caly 
to be deceiv'd, through the fear they have of 
being miſtaken. 

But what ſolid reaſons have they, not to 
believe with the reſt of mankind the immor- 
tality of the ſoul? 'Tis no novel doctrine, 
ſprung up in a corner of the world, or re- 
ceiv'd by a few people. As far as we can 
trace backward into antiquity, we there find 
it with the uſe of a Religion; and into what- 
ever part of the world we ſhall go, if the 
inhabitants are not wholly barbarous, we 
ſhall meet with it there. The Zews have at 
all times made it one of their articles of faith; 
the Greeks, the Romans have believ'd it, the 
philoſophers as well as the common people, 
and eycn more than the common people. 
Plato, lays Clement of Alexandria, learnt 
it from Pythagoras, and Pythagoras was 
taught it by the Egyptians. Thus from peo- 


O 


ple to people, and from generation to gene- 


ration, the belief of the immortality of the 
ſoul was ſpread all over the world with hu- 
mane 
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mane race; nature was the original of it, 
and introduc'd it univerſally with reaſon. 

To go off then from an opinion thus ge- 
nerally and thus conſtantly recciv'd, good 
ſenſe and juſtice require, that we ſhould have 
reaſons, whole force and evidence may con- 
vince us, that ir has been one of thoſe popu- 
lar errors, which creep into the world by 
means of ignorance, and which are afterward 
lupported only by prejudice. For if at one 
leap, and without good reaſons, we ſhould 
riſe up againſt antient and the beſt eftabliſh'd 
notions, this would be caprice, extravagance, 
and an irregular turn of mind that one could 
not avoid being aſham'd of. 

I own the antiquity alone of an opinion, 
nor the prevalence it has had, and has in the 
world, is not Vüfficient to authorize it, and 
make ir receiy'd by thoſe, who have other- 
wife good reaſon ro reject it. Error has ne- 
ver a right to preſcribe againſt the truth, *ris 
a maxim among the holy Fathers of the 
Church,” and had been before all of them a 
maxim of S. Paul, who has ſaid, That we 
can do nothing againſt the truth, but for the 
truth. A man then has always a right to 
treat as vain and falſe an erroneous belief, how 
antient and general ſocver it is, when he is 
clearly convinc'd of its falſhood ; and tis on- 
ly in virtue of this natural right that men 
have at laſt in theſe later ages, been put out 
of conceit with I know not how many po- 
pular opinions, with which mankind had long 
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been intoxicated, Bur where ſhall we find 
theſe evident and ſolid reaſons againſt the im- 
mortality of the foul 5 We muſt take 'em 
either from the nature of the foul her lelt; or 
from her qualities, or from her union with 
the body, an union fo cloſe and ſtrict that it 
ſcems to blend and contound the foul with 
the body, inſomuch that the body perithing, 
the foul ſcems to periſh with it. I {ce not 
how any doubts can be form'd againſt its 
immortality, which are not taken from ſome 
one of theſe ſprings: But let us ſee if the 
matter can be done with any grounds. 

Firſt, the nature of thc foul cannot furniſh 
any: we muſt know it thoroughly, and fee 
it naked, as I may ſay, before we can be al- 
ſur'd that 'tis not immortal, in like manner as, 
we aſſure our ſelves of the corruptibility of 
matter from the knowledge we have of its na- 
ture, in that we know it to be made up of diffe- 
rent parts, and that neither the diſpoſition nor 
exiſtence of its parts depend eſſentially upon 
one another; from whence we conclude, that 
they may be one without the other, and ſe- 
parate from cach other, which is the fame 
thing as the corruptiblity of matter. But 
have we the ſame knowledge of the nature 
of the foul to draw thence an argument 
againſt its immortality £ Humane underitand- 
ing does not reach ſo far, and we have ſhewn 
on the contrary in the foregoing chapter, 
that we have no knowledge of the nature of 
Our 
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our ſouls, but by their qualities and their ef- 


fects. 


There then it muſt be, that thoſe who 
deny the ſouls immortaliry thould apply 
themſelyes to find rhe real proofs of an opi- 
nion, ſo much out of the way as theirs is. 
But not one can they find there; every thing 
on the contrary ſpeaks for the immortality 
of the ſoul, ſince every thing there prelents 


its ſpirituality, as we have prov'd in the ſe- 


cond chapter. But he who talks of the ſpiri- 
tuality, neceſſarily ſpeaks of the immortali- 
ty, as I ſhall ſhew by and by. "Tis not then 
moſt certainly from the conſideration of the 
qualitics of the ſoul, or from the effects 
which are peculiar to it, that a man is tempt- 
ed to believe that ſhe dies with the body. 

It may be then, perhaps, from that ſtrict 
union ſhe has with the body, and by reaſon 
whereof we cannot diſtinguiſh when the bo- 
dy dies, whether ſhe does not allo die her 
ſelf, as when a beaſt dies all dies with it, We 
muſt own that if any thing can raiſe ſuſpici- 
ons againſt the immortality of the foul, "ris 
aſſuredly this; bur there is nothing in the main 
leſs reaſonable. To have this ſentiment, he 
muſt firſt be aſſur'd, that man and beaſt differ 
in nothing eſſentially, and rhar all the diffe- 
rence which is between 'em in reſpect to the 
underſtanding, will, and ſuch other properties 
of man, is nothing but a difference in degree, 
lo that in theſe reſpects all we can ſay in ho- 
ner of the man, is that he is leſs beaſt, 
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than the beaſts; and that thus every thing 
that is in the beaſt, and which we wronglully 
call its foul, dying with it, the ſoul of man, 
which would be but a different ſpecie from 
the other beaſts, as an ape is from a mole, 
an elephant from an ant, dics alſo wholly 
with the body. Unleſs we arrive at this cx- 
ceſs of extravagance, againſt which the heart 
riſes, and our inward nature continually 
forms an oppoſition, tis impoſſible to con- 
clude that the ſoul dies with the body, under 


pretence that the body of man dies like that of 


the brute animals. | 

All that thoſe perſons, with whom we dil- 
pute, have to ſay that's tolerable upon this 
ſubject, is that they know not in what man- 
ner the ſeparation of the foul from the body 
is wrought when a man dies; and that they 
cannot conceive how a foul which has never 
exiſted but with a body, and united to a bo- 
dy, and which to form the molt parts of its 
ideas, is oblig'd ro borrow 'em from the bo- 
dy, ſhould not dic when che body dies. But 
are we bcttcr acquainted with the union of 
the foul to the body, than with its ſeparation 
from it? Is it not a profound myſtery, where- 
upon the philoſophers, who have ſometimes 
choſc rather to ſay what's unreaſonable upon 
the nature of that union, than be wholly ſi- 
ient, have been able hitherto ro form no- 
thing but bare conjectures, and imaginary opi- 
nions, for the moſt part extravagant? Bur 
daes it follow from our not having a 22 
an 
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and preciſe idea of the manner how our ſoul 
is in our body, and is united to it, that 'tis 
not in our body, and has no union with it? 
Reaſon exclaims againſt that conſequence, up- 
on the certain proofs ſhe otherwiſe has of 
that marvellous union. Tis the fame with 
the ſeparation of our foul in the death of the 
body; we have no diſtinct idea of it, but it 
follows not from thence that the ſoul dies 
with the body, and is extinct with its breath. 
It had not exiſted before without the body, 
becauſe it was not as yet; God created it for 
the body, but independently of the body; 
thus when the body is no more, the ſoul 
preſerves its whole exiſtence, and lives of it 


ſelf: The body, laid Salomon, returns to the ꝑecl. 1 


duſt, as it was; and the ſpirit returns to. 
God, who gave it. 
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The firſt proof of the immortality of 
the ſoul, taken from its being a [pt- 


1ił. 


EF OR E we come to the formal proofs 
of the ſouls immortality, it is expedi- 
cut we ſhould clear up in a tew words what 
we underſtand by that immortality. Firſt, 

| we 
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we don't thereby pretend to ſay our ſouls are 


of ſuch a nature, that they can never periſh 
and be deſtroy'd ; this would be an cxtrava- 
gant imagination, equally conttadicted by rea- 
fon and faith. God alone has a neceſſar 

exiſtence ; for as he has ir cſſcitially and of 
himſelf, ſo that he is himſelf his own cx- 
iſtence, there is alſo none bur him who can 
never ceaſe to exiſt. All other beings whe- 
ther bodies or ſpirits, have but a borrow'd 
exiſtence, and they can loſe it with the ſame 
facility they could once have it; they have 
all been produc'd out of nothing, and thither 
they may all return again; the power of God 
brought em thence, and thither the ſame 
power can again fend 'em: There was a time 


when they were not, and there may be a 


time when they ſhall be no more. Our fouls 
in this have no more privilege than our bo- 
dies, nor the whole univerle than a ſingle 
atom. But neither ſpirits, nor bodies, nei- 
ther the atom, nor the univerſe, have any 
thing to fear on that ſide; when they came 
out of nothing by their creation, they left ir 
for ever, becaule God who has made 'em 
what they are, and who conſequently had 
reaſons infinitely wiſe why he gave em being, 
has none, ar leaſt as far as it appears, to take 
it away from em. He ſaw when he created 
the world, that every thing be had made was 
very good, the holy Scripture ſays it, and 
reaſon confirms it; and the ſame reaſon ſays 


alſo with the Scripture, that every thing 


which 
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which God has made being good, and the 
good being abſolutely loſt with its being, God 
will eternally preſerve the being of things, 
that he may not deſtroy their real goodnels. 
If we call this zmmortality, it cannot but be 
allow 'd that in this reſpect our ſouls are im- 
mortal, ſince nothing of all that God has 
made falls again into nothing: But this idea 
of immortality is roo general, and we here 
ſeeck for ſomewhat particular, which agrees 
only to {piritual beings, and which diſtin- 
guiſhes our foul from matter and body. 

To take then the word zumortality in its 
proper and natural ſenſe, tis directly oppos'd 
to death, and as death belongs only to beings 
which have lite, and thar hte conſiſts in the 
union of parts whereof a living being is com- 
pos'd, and in the motion by which all this 
collection of parts is ſupported and ſubſiſts, 
death alio conſiſts only in the total ceſſation 
of that motion, and in the diſunion which is 
caus'd betwixt the parts, which were the cen- 
ter and principle of it. A tree, a plant die 
when that fine and ſubtle ſubſtance, which 
flows from the carth into their roots, from 
the roots is carried up into the trunks, from 
the trunks into the branches, ceaſes to flow 
any longer, being ſtop'd by iome ſupervening 
diſorder in the imperceptible conduits nature 
had form'd to reccive ir, and make it pals in- 
to all the parts of the plant and tree. Our 
bodies, like thoſe of beaſts, die allo by the 
total ceſſation of motion in the blood and 

animal 
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animal ſpirits, as they are call'd, which are 
the moſt ſubtil part of the blood. For want 
of ſuch motion, the parts which are che cen- 
ter of life are thrown into diſorder; ſome are 
broken, others impair'd, others are no more 
in their place; and this is death to them. 

If our foul was corporeal, and compos'd 
like our body, and that of all animals, of 
an almoſt infinite number of different parts, 
and of as many imperceptible and fine ſprings, 
it would be by its nature ſubject to death, as 
our bodies and the bodies of beaſts are; but 
yet it would not follow from thence, that it 
thould die with our bodies; the only conſe— 
quence that follows from hence, is that the 
toul may die; but that it actually does die 
when the body dies, is what we can in no 
wiſe conclude. For ſuppoſing that God for 
certain reaſons permits the body to be de- 
ſtroy'd by the diſorder we have mention'd, 
which happens in irs compoſition, and that 
he has particular reaſons to prevent the ſame 
diſſolution of parts from happening in the 
ſoul, tis certain the foul would not die, tho” 
it was material; in like manner as 'tis certain 
that the body would not dic, if it pleas'd 
God to hinder any change from being made 

How In the parts whereof 'tis compos'd. Tis in 
3 this very manner that Adam would have 
ior, been immortal, if he had never ſinn'd: Al- 
ways mortal in his own nature, becaule his 

nature was {uch as ours is at preſent, com- 

pos'd of au infinite number of parts, which 

may 
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may all be diſunited, yet would he have ne- 
ver died, becaule God would have hindred 
thele very parts from diluniting, which would 
have made him immortal. But that God may 
have rcafons, and very ſtrong ones too, to 
prevent the diſſolution of this foul, tho' at 
preſent ſuppos'd to be material, no one can 
doubt, and we ſhall ſoon ſhew ir, in drawing 
thence an argument for its immortality. Ir 
follows then from all this, that tho' we 
were not ſo fully convinc'd as we have rea- 
lon to be, of its being a ſpirit, we could 
not rcalonably have any aſſurance that it 
would die with the body, as they are willing 
to be pcriuaded thro' a pernicious complai- 
lance for themſelves, whom charity and a 
zcal for truth oblige us, if poſſible, to lead 
out of ſo dangerous an error. 

They will jay, perhaps, that the rcafon- 
ing we have urg'd, has no place but in the 
ſuppoſition that the ſoul is a material ſubſtance 
diſtinct from that of the body, as the Pagan 
philoſophers and poets believ'd, who have 
deſcrib'd our ſouls to us as material ſubſtanccs, 
ſo thin and ſubtle, that they fled at the ap- 
proach of thole, who thinking to embrace 
em in the pretended Elyſian fields, where 
the fable repreſents 'em to be after death, 
catch'd only fugitive ſhadows in their arms, 
which ſhew'd themſelves ro the eye, and 
were imperceptible to the touch; but that if 
we ſuppoſe the ſubſtance of the foul was no- 


thing elle but a certain diſpoſition of the or- 
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gans of rhe any 6 mov'd and directed after a 
certain manner by means of rhe animal ſpi- 
rits, which arc rais'd thro' the heat and activi- 
ty of the blood into the brain, in ſuppoſing it 
material after this manner, it muſt neceſTaril 
periſh with the body, jult as all the action and 
motion of a watch ceaſes and. periſhes by 
the defect of any of the ſprings, or the 
breaking of the cord that winds it up Now 
in this ſuppoſition, lo ſtrange and full of ab— 
ſurdities, the foul would not properly be ci- 
ther body or ſpirit, 'cwould be only a ſunple 
accident of matter, as the motion in the 
wheels and ſprings of a watch is in it ſelf but 
a pure accident: Bur we here reaſon upon the 
very nature of the foul, and on rhe ſuppoſiti— 
on that "tis matcrial, and conſequently the 
reaſoning we have form'd to ſhew that it 
would not ccaſc to be immortal, tho' it ſhould 
nor be a ſpirir, remains in irs full force 
But why thould we dwelt thus long upon 
a chimerical ſuppoſition, what advantages 10- 
ever we reap from it againſt the error we op- 
poſe? Let us betake our ſelves to ſomewhat 
more real, and which leads us to our end a 
ſhorter and more intelligible way, and this is 
ro conclude the ſoul is immortal becauſe it is 
a ſpirit. The ſoul is a ſpirit, and conſequent- 
ly immortal. This reaſoning is very clear; 
we need but have the idea of the terms, and 
know what they ſignify, ro dilcern the con- 
nexion, and fully ſee, as at one glance, the 
juſtneſs of the conſequence, A fpirit is a 
ſimple 
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ſimple ſubſtance, which has neither figure, nor 
extenſion, nor compoſition of parts: Death con- 
ſiſts only in the diſunion of Parts, and the dil 
order wrought among 'em, this clear, there's 
no perſon who does not conceive it; the con- 
{ſequence that's drawn from thc two prin- 
ciples is no lels evident; wo need not 20 far 
ro feck it, it offers it felt, the foul cannot 
then dic. All that would be ne<dtul to prove, 
is that the foul is a {pirir, buc this we have 
demonſtrated in the ſecond chapter of this ſe- 
cond part. 

To deny that our foul is a ſpirit, we muſt 
in ſhore deny that there are auy ſpirits, and 
ro be able abſolutely to deny that there are 
any ſpirits, we muſt deny that there is a God: 
What an unmceaſurable abyſs] For if there are 
ſpirits, and we find in our ſoul the eſſential 
qualities of a ſpirit, we can't but acknowledge 
that our ſoul is a ſpirit. Now what is it that 
our foul wants of the proper and cfſential qua- 
lities of a ſpirit ? Not one can be mention'd, 
and what ever pains the imagination of an 
man ſhall be at to ſtrip the idea he has of his 
ſoul as of a ſpiritual being, different from bo- 
dy and matter, I dety him to compals his 
end; the more he ſhall think of ir, the more 
what he thinks of it will convince him that 
there is in him a being ditterent from matter, 
and that as matter cannot by any attempt at- 
rain to the dignity of a ſpirit, no more can a 


Ipirit, by any effort whatſoever, be fo far de- 


bas'd 
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bas'd as entirely to-miſtake its own nature, 
and diſtinguiſh it ſelf from body. 

This reflexion leads us to another, which 
is not leſs evident in favour of the ſouls im- 
mortality, and this is, that ſpirit and body 
being both ſubjects of a quite different nature, 
the exiſtence of the one has no dependence 
upon that of the other; and that as there 


may be bodies without ſpirits, and ſpirits 


without bodies, the exiſtence of our ſoul does 
not depend upon that of our body, any more 
than the exiſtence of our body depends upon 
that of our ſoul. The ſtrict and intimate 
union that God has plac'd betwixt theſe two 
parts of our ſelves, has no influence upon the 
eſſence of their nature, but only upon their 
actions, and yet but upon ſome of them, for 
ſome there are wrought by the ſoul alone, 
without the aſſiſtance of the body, and others 
that the body can do without the aſſiſtance 
of the ſoul; every one of theſe natures and 
ſubſtances having its properties and qualities, 
which are united to its eſſence; otherwiſe 
there would be no rcal difference betwixt a 
body and a ſpirit, nor conſequently in the idea 
we ſhould form to ourſelves of the one and 
the other. Since then the exiſtence of a 
ſpirit is not included in that of a body, tis 
equally poſſible for our ſoul to exiſt united 
with our body, and ſeparated from our body; 
conſequently it does not die with the body, 
but preſerves after its ſeparation the exiſtence 
which is eſſential to it. 
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What is there in ſhorr, that can deſtroy There's 0 
it, and deprive it of the life, which is infe- ee 

rable from its exiſtence ? The life of the t can 
ſoul is its activity, and its thought, with the 177 = 
perception it has of its exiſtence, its thought al- 
and its action. To take from it ſuch a life 
there muſt be in nature certain oppoſite prin- 
ciples, capable of depriving a ſoul of all 
thought, of all perception, and of all action; 
but where amongſt all created beings ſhall we 
find ſuch a principle as can act upon ſouls in 
this manner? We can't ſeek for it but amon 
material beings ; for as to ſpirits, tis ibo, 
ſible ro conceive they can act one upon ano- 
ther in the manner to take away each others . 
life, like men who mutually kill each other, 
becauſe a ſpirit can never take away from 
another the power it has to think, to will, 
and act conformably to its underſtanding and 
ſpiritual nature. Neither can we find among 
material beings any principle that can take 
away from the ſoul its life, its action, its per- 
ception. A body cannot act but upon a bo- 


dy. 


Tangere, ſeu tangi, niſi corpus, nulla po- 
zeſt res. 


There is nothing but bodies, that can touch 
one another, and act one upon another; theſe 
are the words of the famous poet Lucretius, 
whom thoſe who deny the immortality of the 
ſoul, look upon as the head of their pry: 
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How then can we imagine that a material 
being can carry, its action as far as the eſſence 
of the foul, to take from it the faculty of 
thinking, to deprive it of all perception and 
all action? Theſe are mere chimera's; ſo chi- 
merical, that I can ſcarce imagine they ever 
enter'd into any mind the moſt capable of 
{iCt:ons and idle dreams. If then nothing ex- 
ternal to the foul can be found capable to 
take away its life, the principle of which is 
in its own eſſence, ſince the eſſence of a ſpi- 
rit is to think, to perceive, to act, either the 
loul muſt be able to deprive it felt of life, or 
it can never loſe it. That like a furious man 
who kills himſelf in rage and deſpair, it may 
take away its own lite, the foul muſt to do 
this be made up, like the body, of divers 
parts, that the one way act upon another, as 
the hand acts upon the head, the ſtomach, 
or {uch other part, by the wound whereon 
life depends; elſe that the foul may deſtroy 
by thought the faculry of thinking, that by 
an act of perception it may loſe all percep- 
tion, and by a mere act of the will diſannul 
the faculty ſhe has of willing. But who is 
there that can conccive in the ſoul ſuch a 
power to deſtroy herſelf? An attempt to 
confute ſuch imaginations, would be here to 
run after phantoms. Therefore we ſhall con- 
clude, that as there is no principle either in 
the ſoul, or external to it, that is oppoſite 
to its life, the ſoul cannot die, and that God 
alone, who gaye it life with à ſpiritual be- 


ing, 
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ing, can take it away by deſtroying the be- 
ing it ſelf; but that is nor the ſubject of the 
queſtion here rreared of concerning the ſouls 
immortality, as we have obſerv'd above. : 
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CU Ap. VI. 
Other proofs of the immortality of the 


ſoul. 


A 


S we find within our ſoul the proof of e 
its immortality from the knowledge //* 
and perception ſhe has of her ſpiritual na- „e 
ture, we diſcover it there allo in the paſſio- 9 '* 
nate deſire for immortality ſhe inſpires us 7 
with. We are all born with the deſire to be dee of 
immortal, and to ſurvive after death. This „,- 
deſire is oppos'd in our ſoul, by the fear we 
have of living hereafter eternally milcrable, 

but *tis never wholly extinct; and if there 

are hours and moments, wherein, affrighted at 

the view of our crimes, we would wiſh to 

be no more after dcath, theſe inward tcrrors 

of conſcicnce only make the deſire of im- 
mortality retire for a while, but it ſoon aſter 
returns, and reſumes its former place, when 

the agonies of the ſoul are {omewhat abarcd. 

We here advance nothing bur what every 


man perceives to be true in him{clf, and tis 
2 neither 
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neither to education, nor to prejudice, whatſo- 
ever that may be, that we owe this defire of 
immortality ; nature forms it in us, and as it 
is the ſame in all men, ſhe has taught all men 
univerſally, at all times, and in ali countries 
of the world, to carry their deſires beyond 
the grave, aud there to ſeek for immortality. 
Tis a fact which all men are acquainted with, 
and whereof all the monuments of the moſt 
diſtant antiquity, that are left us, afford in- 
conteſtable proots. 

But what is it that forms in us this ſo con- 
ſtant and univerſal deſire of immortality, in 
men to whom death is become as natural as 
life, and in what ſubject does it reſide? From 
whenceſocver 'tis deduc'd, to me it matters 
not, whether from education, from prejudice, 
or from nature itſelf; there it is, and that's 

| enough for me. For ſince it is there, tis ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary there muſt be in us a ſub- 
ject capable of receiving it, entertaining it, 
and making of it a principle of hope or fear, 
according to the Auen diſpoſitions wherein 
tis found. Now ſhall the ſubject, wherein 
this ſentiment is imprinted, be capable of im- 
mortality, or not? If not, I would ask why 
our ſoul has not the ſame ſentiments, and 
the ſame deſires for a hundred other things, 
of which ſhe is in herſelf utterly uncapable. 
No reaſon can be ailedg'd for this great diffe- 
rence ; becaule the abſolute and eſſential in- 
capacity for any thing, not allowing our 
loul to have any inclination for it, or W 
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of it, wherever the ſame eſſential incapacity 
is found, all affection, all inclination, all de- 
ſire for it are forbidden, and come not near 
ir. Neither education, for inſtance, nor pre- 
judice, nor ſtrength of imagination can make 
us wiſh our foul to be an extended and divi- 
ſible portion of matter, to be of ſuch or ſuch 
a colour, to have ſuch or ſuch a figure; and 
the reaſon is, becauſe the ſoul perceives in 
herſelf an abſolute incapacity to be extended, 

diviſible, colour'd, and figur'd. Every deſire 

then ſuppoſes a natural PTY in the ſub- 

ject, wherein it reſides; and ſince our ſoul 

deſires immortality, it muſt be capable of im- 

mortality, and withal perceive it ſelf capable. 

But how can ſhe perceive herſelf capable of 
it, if ſhe finds not in her own nature a fund 

of immortality that makes this defire in her 

ſo lively, fo conſtant, ſo univerſal ? She per- 
ceives that the does not die with the body, 

and for this cauſe by her deſires ſhe anticipates 

an immortality, that places her beyond the 

reach and power of death, when the body 

yields to ir, and lives no longer. 

To theſe ſo natural deſires of immortality 4 /econz 
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are join'd the ſtings of conſcience, as a new 2 8 
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| prone that the ſoul does not die with the 0 


a "> lity of the 
ody. We ſeldom ſee men ſo harden'd in ſoul, talen 


guilt, but that they feel in their mind inward 2 * 
tears, from which 'tis impoſſible to guard them- cn 


conſcience, 


ſelves: All of a ſudden, and when they leaſt 
expect it, the idea of their crimes is preſented 
to their mind, and therewith enters horrour 
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and dread: They ſink as much as poſſible into 
a deceitful ſecurity, but their conſcience draws 
em thence, againſt their will, by unmerciful 
remorſe. Thele fears don't proceed from the 
ſhame of the crime, that is too feeble in the 
foul of a wicked man to produce there ſuch an 
cftet: Neither is it the fear of being puniſh'd 
by men, who moſt frequently are unacquainted 
with the crimes which the conſcience of the 
criminal is alone convinc'd of? What then is 
the caule of theſe inward troubles, if *tis not 
that the fees an immortality beyond this life, 
from which 'tis impoſſible to withdraw her 
ſelf? If ihe could be aſſur'd that ſhe ſhould not 
ſurvive the body, her fears would terminate 
with the end of lite ; and the nearer ſhe ſhould 
ſee her ſelf to that term, the more would her 
terrors decreaſe, and would approach to their 
end wich life it ſelf: But ' tis quite the contrary, 
the more a wicked man looks upon death at 
a diſtance, and thinks he has a long time to 
live, the leſs his conſcience is territy'd, be- 
caule the idea of the immortality of his foul 
comes at preſent too remote, and in the di- 
ſtance he views it, is in a fort of perſpective, 
he ſees the immortality but in miniature and 
confuſedly; whereas when life, almoſt wholly 
ſpent, has nothing more to lay hold of, and 
there is but an almoſt imperceptible diltance 
berwixt ir and death, the immortality then 
appearing near, and preſcnting it ſelf in full 
view to the Soul, the conſcience is terrify'd, 
its ſlings are redoubled, and while this un- 


happy 
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happy ſinner has any thought leſt, a dreadful 


futurity, which he ſees behind his approach- 
ing death, and which is a thouſand times worſe 
than death it ſelf, rends the Soul. But what 
does this foul fear, if it does not ſurvive 
the body? And why is it never more diſturb'd 
than at the time its deliverance is at hand, was 
it true that it was about to be reſolv'd into no- 
thing at death? Let a man ſeck as much as 
he will for reaſons againſt this inward ſenti- 
ment of our ſoul, they may well for ſome time, 
aſſiſted by the pleaſure the ſinner finds in fol- 
low ing his criminal inclination, a little remove 
the belief of the immortality, but at the cloſe 
the charm is broken, the illuſion diſſipated, 
and this immortality which the ſoul would 
gladly have forgot, ſhews it {elf openly, and 
arm'd with all its terrors. 

The ſouls of good men are not leſs ſenſi- 
ble of the perſuaſion of their immortality, 
than thoſe ot the wicked; bur as 'cis their in- 
tereſt to look upon it at as great a diſtance as 
they are able, tis the faithful companion of 
their picty. Wherever their zeal and their 
faith have occaſion to be exercis'd; the idea 
of the immortality is found with thoſe holy 
vircues: Conſtant in preſenting it {clt to their 
ſoul at different ages, and in different con4i- 
tions of their life, it comes to fiil their mind 
at the approach of death; the view ot it is 
their whole conſolation, and by defires full of 
zeal they anticipate their death, to find ſooner 
the immortality. Good and bad then all be- 

8 4 lieve 
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lieve it, ſome more, others leſs; ſome ſooner, 
others later; and all find it in their conſcience. 
But who has plac'd it there, and who has fix'd 
it there ſo ſure, that it cannot be moved? If 
it was only education one might forget it, as 
we forget abundance of things which are the 
effect of education; but this is ſo far from be- 
ing forgotten, that conſcience retains it even 
to the laſt breath: Beſides, don't we know 
that education only unfolds and increaſes in 
us the ideas we have of things, and that there 
muſt be a certain fund in our ſoul proper to 
receive the impreſſion of education? But w hat 
fund would there be in a mortal ſoul to receive 
the ſtamp of immortality, in perſuading it ſelf 
that 'tis immortal? 'Tis then nature, or to 
ſpeak more juſtly, tis God himſelf who im- 
prints this perſuaſion in our foul; and as the 
impreſſion comes from God, tis ſo deep, that 
tis impoſſible to eraſe it; we muſt deſtroy the 
very ſubſtance of the foul, and reduce it into 
nothing, ts cxtirpate the notion of its immor- 
tality from our conſcience. 

The Thiid And indeed, when we conſider that God 


proof ta- 


1. from has made man to be low d, fear'd, and wor- 
the relat;- ſhipp'd by him; that he has given him a foul 
on of our capable of knowing him, and ee upon 


ſouls to 


Goa, his infinite perfections; that he has made him- 
ſelf underſtood by her in a language known 
only to God and the foul, the language of tear 
and hope; that by fear he reſtrains the ſallies 
of her paſſions, and by hope encourages her to a 

regular 


regular performance of duties, tis impoſſible 
to join all theſe together without the inter- 
vention of immortality. We may ſay, with- 
out fear of exceſs, it would not be worthy of 
the wiſdom of God to have built on ſo bad a 
foundation as that of the ſoul's mortality would 
be, ſo prodigious and immenſe a project. The 
nearer he would communicate himſelf to man, 
the more muſt he rake immortality for the 
foundation of that communication: Without 
this it would be a thouſand times more advan- 


tagious to a man to be born a beaſt, than to 


be born a man. If 'tis an extreme deficiency 
to a beaſt to be depriv'd of the knowledge of 
God, 'tis an advantage to it to die in its ig- 
norance: Whercas atter having known God, 
then to forget him for ever, 1s to paſs from 
light into the moſt horrid darkneſs. I ſpeak 
boldly, to have taſted the conſolation and joy 
that a ſoul poſſeſſes in its communion with 


God, and ſee that joy and conſolation loſt for 


a whole eternity, as it neceſſarily muſt be if 
the ſoul dies with the body, the condition of 
a brute animal, who has had no ſenſe of theſe 
ſpiritual comforts, and who has quietly en- 
joy'd all the delights conformable to its nature, 
would be preferable to that of the man, whom 
death would confound with the brute. The 
brute is not bridled in his appetites by reſpect 
or fear; it follows its own inclination, and gives 
it felt no reſtraint; man is always, as I may 
lay, under confinement; he dares not "oe 

the 
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the inclinations of his heart, the moſt fre- 
quently he is even oblig'd to oppoſe them, 
thro” the reſpect he has for the laws of God, 
and the fear of diſpleaſing him; and after all 
this, man ſo befriended by nature, diſtin- 
guiſh'd by ſo many favours from Heaven, 
muſt dic as the beaſts dic, and there would 
be no immortality for him! I own, I know 
in God no more wiſdom, nor goodneſs, 
nor juſtice, nor love, if our foul is not im- 
mortal. 

That God ſhould give up our bodies to 
death has nothing ſurprizing in it, and I find 
nothing there that is contrary to any one of 
the divine perfections; the body is but a ſort 
of dreſs to the foul, which the may well be 
without; he gave it her, he takes it away; 
the nature of the ſoul is not for this leſs ſpi- 
ritual, nor leſs noble; God is no lels the God 
of man, and man does not leſs enjoy God, 
for "tis not by the body, which is only or- 
pans matter, that man knows God, that 

e admires his perteCtions, and holds commerce 
with that ſupreme being; but that when the 
body dies all ſhould die with ir, and that the 
ſoul ſhould be involv'd in its ruins, once again, 
I {ce nothing more ſtrongly oppoſite to rea- 
{on, and which to me appears more inconſi— 
ſtent with the idea I have of a God infinitely 
wile, and infinitely good. 

I here conjure all thoſe, who, regardleſs of 
themſelves and the great relations it has pleas'd 
God to place betwixt their foul and himlelf, 
doubt 
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doubt whether tis immortal, to take upon 'em, 
as much as the ſubject requires, the conſi- 
deration of this realoning; that they would 
thoroughly ſift it on all ſides, and I dare aſſure 
em the more they ſhall apply themſelves to 
examine it, the more they will acknowledge 
its force and ſolidity. But the misfortune is, 
a man does not enough conſider himſelf nor 
God, to enter well into the views whither all 
theſe wonderful relations of God to our ſouls, 
and of our ſouls to God, which we have juſt 
mention'd, naturally lead him, under which 
the immortality of our ſoul is hid; but with 
a little attention 'tis preſently ſeen, and 
we conclude upon a ſolid foundation, as we 
have done from the ſpiritual nature of the 
foul, from the natural deſire ſhe has of immor- 
taliry, from the ſmitings and perſuaſions of 
conſcience, that our ſoul is immortal, and does 
not die with the body. 

When a man does not perceive the force of 11ee's s 
theſe arguments, every one of which apart “ er 
approaches to demonſtration, and which all ind tha 
together make a complete proof, he's no i e. 
longer to be left to the conduct of reaſon, „“ 
he is given up to prejudice, and is unbelieving* = 
only thro' pride of mind, and obſtinacy of 
heart. If truth was fincerely ſought after, 

(and was there ever a ſubject that more de— 
lerv'd a ſtrict ſearch and enquiry) a man would 
not ſtop, as he doth here, to find out ſome piti- 
ful objections, which, far from deſtroying thoſe 
proots, give only more light into their 8 
5 
| y 


| 
| 
| 
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by leaving em to ſubſiſt in their full ſtrength. 
Upon every one of em, theſe vain, irreligious 
men are pleas'd to ſay, that 'tis not convincing, 
without being able to urge any thing that's 
reaſonable againſt any one of em. But theſe 
men what proofs have they that the foul 
dies with the body? They can't produce one, 
which compar'd with the leaſt of thoſe we 
have for the ſoul's immortality, is not found 
without force, without lolidity. If they 
know not the very nature of the foul, how 
can they be aſſur d that 'tis mortal? If they 
do not find from natural light, that what is 
only matter, or an accident of matter, cannot 
form defires of immortality, where thall they 
cliewhere find thoſe deſires of immortality but 
in the immortality of the foul itle!f? What 


proofs, what conviction have they of the con- 


trary ? Theſe have been long ſince requir'd of 
em, and we yet expect em; tis not that the 
are negligent in ſeeking em, their whole ſtudy 
is bent that way, but they will never find any to 
convince the mind that the deſire of immor- 
tality is more naturally the eſſect of organiz d 
matter, mov'd by certain ſprings, than the 
effect of a ſpiritual and intelligent nature, to 
whom pals'd and future are no leſs preſent, 
when ſhe pleaſes, than the preſent it lelf. 

All the grand artifice of the incredulous, 
is then to demand always demonſtrations, 
and to reckon as nothing every other ſort of 
proofs ; while on their {ee nothing but ſome 


difficulties are urg'd againſt the proofs we 
bring 


=” 
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bring em, and with this they think to ex- 
tricate themſelves, and raiſe a bulwark for 


own they are . with 'em, and ſin 
theſe difficulties, as mighty 
as they are, proceed not ſo far as to deſtroy 
in their minds the truths againſt which they 
are produc'd. The fame ought to be here 
obſerv'd, and the difficulties that thoſe per- 
ſons whom we ſpeak of find in believing with 


all ages of the world, and all poges of the 


earth, the immortality of the foul, were 
they yet greater than they are, ſhould only 
ſerve to ler em know how ſmall the lights of 
humane underſtanding are, uncapable of ſee- 
ing every thing, ws comprehending every 
thing; and to carry em to ſtudy themſelves 
more, to know better what they are, and 
to think better what they one day ſhall be. 


CHAP, 


2 Tim: i. 
10. 


x Cor. v. 
19. 
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CGH AF YH: 


That the ſoul being immortal, there 
muſt be another life after this. 


Chriſtian would in ſome reſpect have 

right to be offended, with ſeeing us lay 
our ſelves under a fort of neceſſity of proving 
to him from arguments taken from the mere 
lights of nature, that there is another life af- 
ter this: Since all his Religion turns upon 
this, and there is nothing more clearly, or 
more frequently taught in the holy Scrip- 
tures. S. Paul writing to 7 imothy, lays, 
that Jelus Chriſt has brought life and immor- 
tality to light thro” the Goſpel. The very 
coming of 7eſus Chriſt into the world, the 
preaching his Goſpel, and his dying for the 
jalyation of ſinners, clearly ſhew'd that he could 
not have the preſent life in view, to which, both 
his doctrine and his death, were fo far from 
being an advantage, that they were many ways 
inconſiſtent with it: Which made S. Paul . 
lay, that if mm this life only we had hope in 
Chriſt, we ſhould be of all men moſt miſe- 
rable. But the misfortune of the times, and 
the excels of humane corruption are grown ſo 
great, that there arc found in the very bo- 


ſom 


Scripture, but always appeal to what they call 
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ſom of chriſtianity but roo many men, who The f. 
have no more of religion than the name, „% Dp 
and who are chriſtians only by their birth. hear: in 

Being always fill'd with the preſent, futurity = 1 7 
vanithes out of their ſight, aud the faith of ano- 1 
ther life is in regard to them a mere illuſion, 
or at moſt but a problem which leaves 'em li- 
berty to take which ſide they pleaſe, to be- 
lieve or not believe it. As this ſort of men 


pay little or no deference to the authority of 


Reaſon, and fancy that reaſon alone is not ca- 
pable ro ſtretche irs knowledge beyond the 
grave, to dilcover there a lite after this, it will 
not therefore be ignproper to ſhew them their 
miſtake, and to convince 'em by reaſon it ſelf, 
that nothing is more agrecable to that reaſon 
than the belief of a lite to come. | 
The proots we have given in the foregoing 
Chapters of the immortality of the ſoul, are 
ſo many demonſtrations that when we leave 


this life we enter upon another, over which | 
death, that exerfiles irs dominion upon this, | 
has no power. iu the foul does not That ſouls | 


die with the body, it mult neceſſarily live 7 
without the body, ſince there is no mean be- 4% into a 
twixt life and death, no condition which par- © Y 
takes of the one and the other, for that would = 

be a ſtate ncither of life nor death. Some have 
however attempted (ſurpriſing deluſion ]) to 

feign a third ſtare, and fancy that fouls ſepa- 

rated from the body fall into a fort of ſleep, 


from which they ſhall not awake till the day 
of 
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of their re-union with their bodies by the re- 
ſurrection; that in this intermediate ſtate, 
which is properly neither life nor death, they 
will be depriv'd of all ſenſe, and remain in a 
profound inaCtivity, almoſt in the fame man- 
ner as a man has all his N tied up by 
ſleep, and does not diſcharge the ordinary fun- 
ctions of life. 

How is it poſſible that men who make ſuch 
pompous pretences to reaſon, as to admit no- 
thing in religion which is not drawn from 

Volketius that fountain, ſhould dare to advance ſo frivo- 

le vera re. lous a notion, as that of ſaying, that the fouls 

bg. of even the molt virtuous and the molt pious, 
have no life or underſtanding ull the day of 
judgment? The ſacred books determine the 
contrary, and whatever effort theſe bold in- 
novators have made to clude its deciſions, 
they could never compals their end. I ſend 
em back to themſelves, and I call upon them 
to tell us, they who will believe nothi 
whercof they have no idea, whether they 
have the idea of a ſpirit which has neither life 
nor underſtanding, of a ſpirit which is not a 
thinking being: If they ſay they have, they 
ſhew themſelves as bad philoſophers as Divines; 
and if they own they have no ſuch idea, how | 
can they abſolutely deprive a foul of under- | 
ſtanding and life, without taking from it the 
nature and quality of a Spirit? This is incom- 
prehenſible. 

What has given place to this extravagant 
imagination is, that they have fancy d the 1 

as 
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has no ideas and thoughts but by the medium, 
or organ of the body, and that thus the body 
being wanting: to it by death, it loſes therewith 
the power of thinking, and the uſe of all its ſen- 
ſes: One error ſeldom comes alone, but is ſoon 
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follow'd by another. Tis certain that divers of 


our ideas come in by our ſenſes, and tis only to 
convey images to our ſouls, that God has placed 
them in our Bodies; but it is no leſs certain alſo, 
that a great number of other ideas are form'd in 
the ſoul independently of the impreſſions of 
ſenſe: I have had occaſion to make this remark 
in another part of this work, and I do not believe 
but thoſe very perſons who have embrac'd this 
notion will own, that to think when they are 
pleas'd to think, to reflect when they are pleas'd 
to reflect, to love, to hate, to deſire, and to 
fear, when they are pleas'd to form all theſe 
different acts of their ſoul, are not acts which 
their ſoul borrows from the ſenſes: Not one 
of em ſeparately, nor all five together, can 
be look'd on as the formal principles of theſe 
ſorts of operations of the mind: the ſoul has 
the principle in her ſelf, and in her intelligent 
nature, as the principle of ſenſation is in the 
ſenſes themſelves; colours, for inſtance, and 
figures in the eye; ſounds in the ear; and to 
of the reſt. 

Every fort of beings has its faculties and pro- 
preties independently of others. Bodies have 


All the i- 
deas of the 
ſoul do not 


enter by 


the ſenſes, 


theirs independently of ſpirits, and ſpirits theirs 


independently of bodies. Withour this Angels 
F could 
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could neither know God, nor love him; and 

God himſelf would have need to borrow a body, 

| and be ſhut up in organs to form his thoughts, 
| and produce the acts of his will. His very in- 

1 finity could not free him from this ſervitude, 


| which would make his actions depend upon 
po the ſenſes, if it was not of the eſſence of a 
| ſpirit to be able to think and will of it ſelf, 
of without the intervention of corporcal ſenſes: 
' For as the philoſophers ſay, the eſſence of 
Ts things is immutable, and abſolutely the ſame 
' in all ſubjects whereof it is the eſſence. The 
' abſurdity of theſe conſequences is very evi- 
dent; the principle from whence they are 
drawn cannot then be true. Now from all 
this it follows, that our fouls ſubſiſting after 
| death, becauſe they are immortal, they are 

5 then, as now, thinking beings, capable of all 
| the ſentiments of love or hatred, joy or ſor- 
row, happineſs or milery, whereof a ſpirit can 
be capable. 
'F The vine But if from the conſideration of the ſpiri- 
' |  4erje##1in3 tual and immortal nature of the foul, we raiſe Þ 
„ our ſelves up to God, and to the conſidera- e 

life. tion of his wildom, his juſtice, his goodnels, 0 
1 and his mercy, we cannot but be more and | y 
| more confirm'd in the belief that there is ano- | 
1 ther life, where this is to end, there being 
berwixt em but the ſpace of a moment, which 
is that of death; a ſtate wherein all the good 
x or cvil of this preſent life is to end, and in 


which moment the nature of that other life 
| ſhall 


wv 
* 


and diforder. 


ſhall appear under the eyes of divine wiſdom, 
and the hand either of his mercy or juſtice, to 
be eternally happy or miſerable. 

Firſt, *rwould be ro pals an ill judgment 
upon the wiſdom of God, to imagine that he 
has created a nature ſo excellent as the foul 
of man to annihilare it entirely, when he does 
not annihilate even the jmalleſt part of the 
matter whereof our bodics are compos'd; or 
after the ſoul is ſeparated from the body, to 
let it ſubſiſt without any ſenſe of joy or forrow, 
of happineſs or miſery, while it could yet ule 
its faculties, and apply them ro good or ill 
uſes. For tis impoſſible that a foul which thinks, 
which reflects, and is endued with a will as 
well as an underſtanding, ſhould not exerciſe 
thoſe noble faculties, either with reſpect to 
God, as to their firſt and moſt worthy ob- 
ject; or neglect their duty, and turn them 
ſome other way. Bur how could a God infi- 
nitely wiſe not have conſider'd this? And if 


| he did, can he be fo indiltcrenr as not to give 


every foul a mark of his approbation of the 
good uſe made of thoſe faculties; or of his 
diſpleaſure upon the failure? Tis the part of 
witdom to obſerve the relations of things be- 
twixt themſelves, their agreements and dila- 
greements, and not to icave 'em in confuſion 
The world ſubſiſts only by the 
good order and good correſpondence that God 
has plac'd betwixt its parts; and generally 
Ipeaking, that good order is the ſoul of all 
things; 'tis fo ig art, in nature, in fociety, in 

1 Politieks. 
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provp. 
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politicks, in arms, in morality it ſelf, and in 
Religion. Nothing then is more agreable to 
the divine wiſdom than to reward virtue, and 
puniſh vice. But if ſometimes, and during 
the ſhort courſe of this life, this wife diſtribu- 
tion of rewards to virtue, and of puniſhments 
ro crimes, is not exactly obſery'd, tis only 
for the profound reaſons of that ſame wiſdom, 
which have place only for a time, and do not 
extend to eternity. There all forts of conſi- 
derations, of direction, diſpenſation, and of 
providence, ceaſing, the eternal wiſdom of 
God will for ever place in their natural order, 
namely, joy with piety, happineſs with vir- 

: tue, and miſery with vice. 
ee To this diſpoſition, ordain'd by wiſdom, 
rom the are Join'd the rights of juſtice on the one 
juſtice and hand, and thoſe of mercy on the other. God 
5% is juſt, and he is good; becauſe he is juſt he 
ſuffers not vice to go unpunilh'd ; and becauſe 
he is good he leaves not virtue without recom- 
penſe: In this life the wicked eſcape puniih- 
ment, and the good receive not the reward of 
their virtue. Death comes hereupon to ſeize 
equally the juſt and the wicked; him who 
fears God, and him who diſhonours him, the 
hopes of the one, and the fears of the other 
are confounded in the grave, aud both dilap- 
pear with the laſt breath. But do juſtice and 
mercy look upon 'em with the fame eye, and 
without any concern in the aftair ? Ar this 
queſtion affright ſcizes upon the ungodly, and 
hope ſupports the juſt, A lite to come pre- 
leuts 
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ſents it ſelf to them both; the impious man 
ſees before his eyes a life of horror, which 
juſtice lays before him; a life a thouſand times 
worſe then death, and drawing after it ſorrows, 
rortures, remorſe, rage, deſpair, torments 
without end, without remedy. The good 
man on the contrary, diſcovers beyond the 
grave a mild and peaceable life which mercy 
prepares for him, and which muſt heap on 
him eternal happineſs and glory. Reaſon di- 
ctates both theſe, and the mind and heart are 
convinc'd of both by foreboding ſentiments. 
The good man with joy lays hold on thoſe 
which hope gives him; the wicked uſes his 
whole induſtry ro pluck out of his heart the 
ſting which the fear of another lite bas plant- 
ed there; but he cannot accomplith his deſign ; 
this cruel ſting, which pierces and tears him 
aſunder, has gone too deep ever to be pluck'd 
out. 

This is nothing but what this fort of men 
have always talk'd of, and I cannor give a 
more faithful deſcription of it than what has 


already been drawn by Plato, the molt con- |, 4 
templative philoſopher, and whole ideas have . 


been the molt purify'd from the darkneſs of 
paganiſm. Sce then what he ſays of thoſe 


whom we now call Free- Thinkers; hen à 4 beauti- 
Man finds himſelf upon his death. bed, fear and i et 
remorſe for having neglected virtue during Plato upon 
What he has oft ide [ject 


this life, poſſeſs his foul. W! 
beard ſay of the pains of hell, reſerv'd after 
this life for thoſe who have liv'd ill, and 

MY which 
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which before had paſs'd in his mind for 2 


Jeſt and a fable, begins to put on an air of 


truth; his eyes are open'd at the approach 


, another life, fi ar invades his mind by fre- 


quent returns to it ſelf; he thinks upon the 
ill he has done, and like a man who would 
awake at once ont of a profound ſleep, he 1s 


frighted at the remembrance of his crimes, and 


thus ends his life in deſpair. But he on the 
other hand, whoſe conſcience reproaches him 
with nothing of this natire, dies peaceably 
1n th: Pope Gf a better 17. 

Notlung is more known in the world than 
the ſentiments which the wiſeſt heathens have 
had of this matter. Ihey have varied in di- 
vers things, eſpecially in the number and the 
nature of the gods which were the objects of 
their worſhip ; but they have always been con- 
{tant and uniform in the belief of a life to come, 
and the infinite difference there ſhall be be- 
twixt the life of the righteous, and that of the 
ungodly. There is no fort of puniſhments 
they have not aſſign'd to the one, and no fort 
of dclight and felicity they have not repre- 
ſented to the other. Hell, a name whereof 
the idca fills the mind with the blackeſt hor- 
ror, and Chills the heart with fear, was open 
ro fouls burden'd with crimes; and the Ely/zan 
Fields, places which the imagination of the 
pocts had deſcrib d with all the advantages that 
could moſt agrecably delight the mind, and 
excite in the heart the moſt eager deſires, 
were mark'd out tor the abode of the jult. 

Farther, 


a. . Chong ä 
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Farther, the pagan theology went ſo far as 
to transform thoſe great ſouls into divinities, 
who being rais'd above the common race of 
good men by their extraordinary virtues, had 
acquir'd to certain perſons the glorious name 
of Heroes; and flattery, founded upon the opi- 
nion of a glory and happineſs more than hu- 
man, in favour of thele great men, has by 
little and little been ſo bold as to flatter 
with the Apotheoſes the ambition of Kings and 
Emperors, 

Men, always in extremes when intercſt or 
ſuch other human regards come to be inter- 
mix'd with thcir notions and actions, have 
crr'd ſome in one manner, and ſome in ano- 
ther, concerning the particular ideas they have 
had of a life to come. Theſe errors we muſt 
charge to the account only of their ignorance, 
and their prejudices; but for the belicf ir ſelf 
of another life, they have receiv'd it from na- 
ture, which being the ſame univerſally, has 
taught all men the ſame doctrine, and im- 
printed in their hearts all the notions the 
have had of a happy life ſor the ſouls of good 
men, and a miſerable life for the ſouls of the 
ungodly. Nothing reaſonable can be alledg d 
againſt an opinion fo univerſally receiv'd, and 
founded upon ſo juſt arguments, and tis to 
be an enemy to a man's ſelf to labour to ex- 
tinguiſh in his mind all the lights that nature 
has plac'd there to diſcover to us a future lite, 


which by its happineſs and duration cales the 


14 ; oricts 
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ben attending the misfortunes and fugitive 
revity of this. 


Cu af. VIII. 
Of the eſſential difference there is be- 


tut virtue and vice, upon which 


the happineſs or miſery of the liſe 


to come depends, 

Othing ſcems to be more caſy than ir- 
religion and atheiſm ; we have — 
in our ſouls a fund of corruption which ſuffi- 
ces for every thing, and which without ex- 
hauſting it ſelf can bend the mind to all forts 
of chimerical opinions, as it continually fur- 
niſhes the heart with all the views of our na- 
ture. But this depravation of our ſoul, as pro- 
digious as it is, does not always find it as eaſy 
to act upon the mind, as upon the heart. It 
ſometimes meets with certain natural notions 
in the mind, which, as imperfect as they may 
be, are yet able to defend themſelves againſt 
thoſe groſs errors, which aim at nothing leſs 
than the utter extinguiſhing all our religious 

lights: Such are atheiſm and infidelity, 
In trath, what efforts muſt not an atheiſt 
make, to be an atheiſt ? To be able to fay to 
himſelf there is no God, he muſt forbid 


his 
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his reaſon the right uſe of reflection; for if 
he lets her ever ſo little follow her own in- 
clination, ſhe furniſhes him both from hea- 
ven and earth, from her ſelf and her own na- 
ture, wherewithal to confound his atheiſm, 
and to . 5 him that there is a God. To 
deny this truth, which is the foundation of 
all others, the libertine, who fooliſhly ſtrives 
to believe himſelf an atheiſt, muſt be at the 
pains to deprive his ſoul of the glory of its 
ee and immortality; to make his un- 

erſtanding ſhine, as he pretends, above o- 
thers, he levels himſelf with the brute beaſts, 
and is not aſham'd to declare his ſoul to be 


of the ſame kind with that of a cat, a mouſe, 


a fly; (big.) a piece of machinery, a move- 
ment with divers ſprings, which ceaſes and 
is no more when thoſe ſprings are broken, 
and the machine diſconcerted. We have hi— 
therto follow'd ſtep by ſtep all theſe frightful 


conſequences of atheiſm, but we have not 


yet done all, there remains ſtill a new effort 
the atheiſts muſt make to quiet their minds, if 
that be poſſible, in their deteſtable impiety; 
this is to perſuade themſelves that there is 
properly neither virtue nor vice, that theſe 
are but different names which men have been 
pleas'd to give to things; that what they have 
call'd vice, they might have call'd virtue, 
and what they have nam'd virtue they might 
have nam d vice; for to arrive at irreligion all 
theſe ſteps muſt neceſſarily be taken. , 

| nc 
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Virtue has 
been at all 
ilmes i- 


fin71ih'4 virtue and vice; the name of virtue has been 
71008 nes, appropriated to certain approved Actions, and 
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Since there have been men in the world, 
an infinite difference has been plac'd betwixt 


bl 


prais'd by all the world; under the name of 
vice has been compriz'd cvery thing that has 
been judg'd worthy of blame, and whereon 
has been thrown a tort of diſhonour and diſ- 
grace. Mankind has never been divided upon 
this opinion, and if at any time they have 
varied, it has been only in the application they 
made of it to divers particular ſubjects, in 
confounding their ideas, to transfer that of 
virtue upon what really was a vice, and that 
of vice upon what was a virtue; but in this 
very thing that they miſtook in the uſe they 
made of theſe names, they ſhew'd that they 
look'd upon virtue and vice, as two things 
very different. A notion ſo univerſal, fo an- 
tient, ſo uniform, could not have ſprung from 
bare education; education cannot be univer- 
fal, what is extended to all people muſt be 
the gift of nature; becaule nature, which is 
the ſame in all, gives to all the fame inſtitu- 
tion, and the ſame lights; and men have no- 
thing to do but to follow them : Nature never 
ipeaks falſly; the diſtinction then which ſhe 
has in general ſet betwixt virtue and vice is 
not arbitrary, but is very juſt, and is founded 
in the thing itſelf. 

But from whence ſoever this comes, 'tis 
certain it did not ſpring up in theſe later 
times; we find it in all ages, among the peo- 


ple 
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le and among the Philoſophers. They will 
by, perhaps, the Philoſophers borrow'd their 
opinion from the people, having been of the 
5 themſelves, before they were Phi— 
oſophers; be it ſo, and I conſent to make 
thoſe perſons this allowance, who confound 
vice with virtue, and to expreſs my ſelf in 
the words of the Prophet, call evil good, 
and lizht darkneſs ; but they muſt be ar leaſt 
aſſur'd that tis a prejudice, and in order to take 
away from it all belief, they muſt ſhew by clear 
and folid arguments, that 'tis only an error and a 
prejudice that the learned had not taken pains 
to enquire into, Tis in this manner only 
they muſt act if they would deſerve to be be- 
liev'd; And 'tis thus in reality the famous 
Deſcartes did act in the laſt age to purge 
Philoſophy of I know not how many opini- 
ons which were recciv'd in favour of the great 
names, under whaſe ſhelter they were plac'd, 
and in virtue of I know not what right of 
preſumption, that their antiquity ſeem'd to 
have acquir'd *em. But reaſon brought by 
this modern Philoſopher has ſtopp'd the mouth 
of prejudice, and diſſipated the illuſion. Let 
them then do the fame thing here if they can, 


and by expreſs reaſonings convince mankind, 


that they are abus'd in the real diſtinction 
that has at all times been made, betwixt virtue 

and vice. | 
From father to ſon we are in full poſſeſſi- 
on of this belief: Our fore-fathers found it a- 
mong mankind, and mankind has always had 
it: 
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it: It would not belong to us to prove our 
title, but to them who conteſt the poſſeſſion 
with us, and would pretend that tis uſurp'd, 
and that as no 8 is of force to the 
wrongful poſſeſſor, if we can prove that he is 
a wrongful poſſeſſor, no more can a belief 
preſcribe againſt reaſon; but at leaſt reaſon 
muſt be urg' d againſt us, ſince 'tis to her a- 
lone we muſt quit poſſeſſion, in caſe reaſon 
is contrary to it. We have already made 
divers times the fame remark in this diſcourſe, 
as occaſions have offer'd, but as tis a moſt for- 
cible and convincing way of arguing to any 
one who knows what the rights of reaſon are, 
we have choſen here again ro make uſe of 
the ſame method, to let thoſe perſons fee, 
who require demonſtrations of the real diffe- 


rence betwixt virtue and vice, that it belongs 


to them to give us demonſtrations that there 
is no ſuch difference; and till they do ſo, we 
continue where we were, and maintain that 'ris 
nature it ſelf, and not prejudice, which has 
taught us this diſtinction. 

However, not to inſiſt rigorouſly upon this 
matter, but rather to depart a little from our 
Claim. Nature it ſelf is roo wiſe to give us 
notions that are not conformable to reaſon ; 
thoſe which nature inſpires, reaſon confirms 
and authorizes; let us fee then what reaſon 
can ſay to us, in confirmation of this general 
ſentiment of mankind, concerning the real dif- 
ference of vice and virtue. We have ſcen in 


the forcgoing chapter the proofs of a life 
which 


— 
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which muſt confer happineſs on ſome, and 
miſery on others, and which, according as 
men conſider it, is to ſome the object of their 
deſires, and to others, that of their fears. But 
all theſe notions, whereof men are not always 
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maſters, and which nature forms in their 


hearts, will be no more than chimeras, if 
there is really neither virtue nor vice, and 
all men will with equal reaſon either fear or 
hope for a life after death. The one will 
be no more privileg'd than the other to pro- 
mile themſelves an happy one; and thoſe who 
fear to be eternally miſerable will have no 
more reaſon to apprehend it, than thoſe who 
flatter themſelves with a happineſs to come; 
all muſt be equal, if there is only betwixt 
virtue and vice a diſtinction of names and 
fancy. But can one really believe that this 
is equally in the diſpoſition of men, I ſpeak 
even of thoſe who would appear the moſt 
reſolute in treating all their actions as indit- 
ferent, and to have neither fear nor hope for 
futuricy, no inquietude upon what they one 
day may be, no certainty that 'tis much ber- 
ter to live after one manner than another, ac- 
cording to reaſon, or capricious humours ? 
Yet nothing is more certain than this, if there 


is really neither vice nor virtue, and that in 


the main they are but one and the fame 
thing. 

To be better convinc'd of this, we need 
but well conſider what it is we name virtue, 
and what we call vice, and when we {hall 


have 


What vie- 
tue is, and 
10 15 
Vice. 
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have the true idea of them both, the diffe- 


rence betwixt vice and virtue will appear of 


it ſelf, without any more neceſſity to ſeek for 
proofs of it, than there is to prove to a man 
that a ſquare and a circle do really differ, 
when be bas the true idea both of a circle and 
of a ſquare. See then what virtue is, and 
what is vice. Virtue is that which is con- 
formable to reaſon, and vice that which is 
foreign or contrary to it. Tis for this cauſe 
there's neither virtue nor vice in a brute 
animal, becauſe being a brute animal he is 
deſtitute of reaſon, and that every thing he 
does, he does mechanically, like a clock 
which goes well or ill, according as the ma- 
chine is found in good or bad order. If 
then to act according to reaſon is to do an 
act of virtue, and to act contrary to reaſon 
is to do a vicious action, the difference be- 
twixt vice and virtue will be no leſs real, 
than the difference there is betwixt acting 
with reaſon and againſt reaſon; this is very 
clear, and a man would make him {elf ridi- 
culous, it he ſhould attempt to deny it, the 
other is ſo in like manner, and every man 
who will attend to it, will be allo convinc'd 
of it as of the former. 

Upon theſe grouds, I demand of thoſe who 
would contound vice with virtue, and place 
no real difference betwixt 'em, if 'tis all one 


tor them to form their Sentiments upon rea- 


lon, or againſt that which appears to them 
to be reaſon. That it may ſomtimes happen 
that 
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that men take for reaſon what is not ſo, will be 
neither more nor leſs for the conſequence 
which I now pretend to draw thence; it ſut- 
fices that thoſe who are miſtaken in taking 
for reaſon what is not ſo, embrace this ge- 
neral principle, that the ſentiments of man, 
whether from the heart or mind, ought to 
be regulated by reaſon. If they ought, tis 
not permitted that a man ſhould depart from 
'em, or if it is permitted to depart from 
them, and there is no vice in this, it would 
be the fame thing that tis not reaſonable, as 
if it was. This conſequence may make thoſe 
Perſons bluſh who hold the Principle from 
whence it flows. I carry the matter yet tar- 
ther, and add, that if 'cis the fame thing nor 
to follow reaſon, as to follow it and be con- 
formable to ir, it will be the lame thing to 
believe there is a real difference betwixt vir- 
tue and vice, as to believe there is really no 
difference ; what aſſurance then can they have 
that there is none, ſince they are not determin'd 
by reaſon to believe that there is ſuch a diffe- 
rence ? It remains then, that with reſpect to 
the ſentimeuts of the mind, and the judgment 
we paſs upon things, we mult follow reaſon, 
and that tis a moral evil, a vicious irregula- 
rity, to have ſentiments contrary to reaſon. 
As to what regards the ſentiments of the 
heart, which are its affections and inclinati- 
ons, the thing is no lels evident. The heart 
neither loves nor hates, except what the mind 


finds worthy to be loy'd or hated. The 
| heart 


| 
| 
i 
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heart ſees nothing of it ſelf, the mind lends 
it its lights, and whether they are true, or 
falſe glimmerings only, the heart follows 'em ; 
it forms its motions after the manner where- 
in the mind deſcribes things to ir, and in this 
reſpect we may ſay that it loves or hates by 
rcaſon. Whether then it loves or hates, its 
hatred is a virtue, and its love another, when 
they are both founded in reaſon; for fince 
we have ſhewn that virtue is what is con- 
formable to reaſon, and vice what is diſtant 
from it, tis conſequently a vice not to love 
what in the judgment of reaſon deſerves to 
be loy'd, and not to hate that which reaſon 

ſhews deſerves to be hated. | 
Before we quit this argument, let us again 
clear it up by an example. Thoſe who be- 
lieve that there is no real difference betwixt 
vice and virtue, embrace that belief becauſe 
they ſuppoſe there is really neither virtue nor 
vice; I have demonſtrated the contrary; and 
therefore I would ask em, if it is equally 
permitted em to love or hate themſelves, and 
if nature equally inclines em to one and the 
other ? This would be to advance a very 
ſtrange paradox, to lay that nature inclines us 
no more to love than to hate our ſelves; it 
would be ridiculous to go about to confute 
this extravagant notion. Theſe men are ob- 
lig d then to love themſelves, but with a rea- 
ſonable love, ſince their nature is a reaſona- 
ble nature: If they lov'd not themſelves, they 
would act againſt nature; but we muſt be- 
9 lieve 


lieve they are too reaſonable to fail in this. 
Upon the whole, they would have no right 
to complain, tho” all the world ſhould deteſt 
'em as monſters. They can complain of 
nothing but of what is unjuſt; but where 
there is neither vice nor virtue, there can be 
no injuſtice to be fear'd. I queſtion whether 
the vanity which feeds upon theſe particular 
notions, would equally be fatisfied with ſee- 
ing it ſelf, either in the contempr or eſteem 
of men, and they ſhall never perſwade me, that 
the ſingularity of thoſe perſons, who affect to 
appear as if they believ'd that there is neither 
virtue nor vice, would allow them to look 
upon it as a thing equally juſt, that they ſhould 
be lov'd or hated by the 1 neighbours, their re- 
lations, their fathers and their mothers, theit 
wives and children; the heart does juſtice to 
it ſelf upon theſe occaſions, and fails not to 
ſay in ſecret, at the ſame time that the 
mouth, inſtructed to diſguiſe the inward ſen- 
timents, pronounces boldly that there is nei- 
ther virtue nor vice, that 'tis a black ingra- 
tirade in a child not to love his father and 
his mother, and an enormous injuſtice to 
hate the perſons to whom he owes all that 
he is. Here then I appeal to thoſe very men, 
who would take away all ſort of difference 
betwixt good and evil, betwixt virtue and 

vice ; I appcal from their words to the deep- 
eſt ſentiments of their heart, and I would 


hope the heart will pay that juſtice to truth, 


which the mouth refuſes it. 
U F conjure 
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1 conjure em, that they would yet judge 
themſelves, from the infinite difference there 
would be, betwixt a Society all compos'd 
of thoſe whom we call virtuous, and a ſo- 
ciety of thoſe to whom virtue and vice 
would be things indifferent. In the for- 
mer would reign equity, candour, ſincerity, 
friendſhip, union, concord. By means of 
theſe virtues all arts would be cultivated, and 
ſciences flouriſh in the world, inſomuch that 
if men are not men but by reaſon, it would 
be in a ſociety fo well compos'd, that we 
ſhould truly ſee men. In the other ſociety, 
on the contrary, where the indifference be- 
twixt virtuous and vicious would be-held for 
a firſt principle, thefe virtues which would 
ſhine with 4 much glory. in the ſociety of 
worthy men, would ſcarce dare to bear their 
names among men who would have no re- 
gard for em. Always oppos'd by the paſſi- 
ons of the heart, their cruel enemies, they 
would ſoon ſec themſelves driven out of that 
ſociety. Fraud, hypocriſy and diſguiſe, would 
there take place of ſincerity and honeſty ; 


no confidence among men, every. where 


ſnares, and every where dangers of being the 
ſport of deccit aud artifice ; no friendſhip, 
no tie of affection, not even among the 
neareſt relations; every one would follow 
without ſcruple where paſſion ſhould lead him; 
and this paſſion, which would ſometimes be 
avarice, ſometimes intemperance and volup- 
tuouſnels, ſometimes choler and vengeance, 


og to 
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to what monſtrous exceſſes would it not car- 
ry them ? Robberies, facrilege, inceſt, adul- 
teries, murders, parricides, all would be per- 
mirted, and nothing could be blam'd ; for 
where there is no vice, there can be no 
blame. Alas! what a monſtrous ſociety would 
this be ? 
To conclude, this I ſay cannot at leaſt be 
denied, that whoever believes a God, muſt 
| honour him with all his mind, loye him with 
all his heart, ſerve him with all the powers 
of his body and of his ſoul, and that if he here- 
in fails, he in that commits a crime. To 
love, fear, and honour that ſupreme Being 
who is belicy'd ro be God, is Religion, tis 
virtue; not to fear the being who is be- 
liev'd to be God, and to have no reſpeC nor 
obedience for his laws, is a ſin, tis a crime: 
There is then a real difference betwixt a 
crime and virtue, and it depends no more 


y upon us to make em both one and the ſame 
4 thing, than it depends upon us that a conſe- 
* quence which is naturally drawn from a 
P principle, ſhould not be natural. But tis to 
re b 1 
inſiſt too much upon a matter which is de- 
ae monſtrated of it ſelf to the D 205 
1 which cannot be unknown, but to thoſe who, 
4 as I may ſay, being naturaliz'd to vice, are 
” unacquainted with virtue. 
be | 
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CHAP. K. 


a 
Of the law of nature, to which virtue 
and dice eſſentially have relation. 


AINT Paul told the Romans, that 

where no law is, there is no tranſoreſ- 
on. And S. John has defin'd fin to be a vio- 
lation of the law; u, ſays he, ig the tranſ- 
greſſion of the law. We have ſhewn that 
there are real virtues and real vices, and that 
the diſtinction between virtue and vice is not 


an arbitrary diſtinction, invented by men, 


which they may admit or reject at their 
pleaſure; Gar that it is in the nature of 
things themſelyes, and conſequently immu- 
rable. All this ſuppoſes a law to which vir- 
tue and vice have relation eſſentially; vices 
by their contrariety to that law, virtues from 
their conformity to it. Every law obliges 
to its obſervation thoſe whom it regards, 
without this it would be no law; and as all 
men are oblig'd to be juſt, there muſt be a 
law which is common to them all; this law 
is that which is calVd the /aw of nature. 

Every pcople, every country has its par- 
ticular. Jaws, according to which it is govern'd; 
tis a right that every nation has of making 


ſuch 
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ſuch particular laws, as ſeem good to it, but 
the authority of theſe laws is limited by that 
very thing which gives a right to eſta- 
bliſh 'em, which is the diſtinction of one 
people from another: Where then this diſ- 
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tinction ends, there ends the authority of. 


theſe laws; and where theſe have their li- 
mit, there is found with a different peo- 
ple the right of eſtabliſhing laws different 
from ' thoſe, or others like 'em. 
this grear diverſity of Laws, which depend 
upon the different conſtirurion of nations, 
and the choice, frequently arbitrary, of the 
legiſlators, there is an univerſal law, which 
ſerves for a foundation to all others, and from 
whence they derive their authority; *cis the 
law we have call'd natnral, becauſe it flows 


But under The unt 
ver ſal 


laiv. 


directly from nature, and that nature, which 


is the ſame in all men, preſcribes them uni— 
verſally the fame duties: and this law is 
reaſon it ſelf; reaſon, which indecd ſhews it 
{elf more clearly in one country than in ano- 
ther, but which every where ſays the ſame 
thing. She ſpeaks diſtinctly to ſome people, 
who oblerye and ſtudy her more nearly; 
with others, as I may fay, ſhe does but liſp, 
and ſcarce can they underſtand her, for want 
of being accuſtom'd and habituated to hear 
her. Among others, in fine, ſhe is, as it 
were, ſtruck dumb, by the almoſt impenetra- 
ble obſtacle that ſtupidity and a proſtituti- 
on to the moſt infamous vices, have rais'd 
amongſt certain barbarous and ſavage Popes 

3 0 
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e lan ſo that ſhe cannot be heard by them. But 


— of nature 


reaſon is for all this. no leſs reaſon in it ſelf, 


mediarely nox leſs authoriz d to give laws to all nations 
from God. jn the world. It derives its authority im- 


mediately from God, and he who reſiſts its 
ordinance, reſiſts the ordinance of God. 8. 
Paul has ſpoken of this law in the ſecond 
chapter of his Epiſtle to the Romans, when 
he ſays, there is a law written in our 
hearts. God wrote it there, for it would 
have no authority if it came not from God, | 
who alone has a right to ſpeak to the heart, 
to command, and to forbid; and the manner 
after which he has wrote it there, is with 
the lines of the light of natural reaſon, which 
is it ſelf a light created by God in our fouls, 
and which is never entirely extinct there. 

By this inward light, God, who hides him- 
ſelf in nature, diſcovers himſelf in the foul 
of man, and thereby ſhews him the good 
and evil, which man would hide from him- 
ſelf, if he could. The knowledge that God 
gives him is to him an inviolable law, which 
obliges him to do good, and abſtain from evil, 
and which by informing him of his duries, 
exacts the obſervation and practice of em. 
Such is then the law of nature, ſuch is its 
principle, and ſuch is the extent of irs autho- 
rity, Whercever there are men, it has ſub- 
jects, and wherever its ſubjects are, there its 


laws are eſtabliſh'd, and with its laws, its do- 
minion. 
The 
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The pagans themſelves have alſo own'd it, 
they have made no difference betwixt the 


law of nature, and right reaſon, and they 


have look'd upon them both as the proper 
work of God. The moſt famous of their 
Poets have thus ſpoke of it; Pindar has 
call'd it the Queen of all things humane ; 
and Heſiod ſaid that it was God himſelf, or 
according to the language of thoſe times, Ju- 


piter, who had beſtow'd it on man by a glo- 


rious privilege, which diſtinguiſhes him from 
all other animals. This law is as old as man, 
becauſe man has never been without reaſon, 
nor reaſon without this law. Being wrote 
by the hand of God in the botrom of the 
ſoul, ir held the place of every other law for 
divers ages, and when God has added to it 
the laws he pronounc'd from his own mouth, 
or wrote with his own finger upon the ta- 
bles of Sinai, this was ly to lay before 
the eyes of the Jews, the ſame law he had 
wrote in the hearts of all men, according to 
theſe very remarkable words of S. Paul to 
the Romans, that the Gentiles who, as the 
Zews, have not the law written by God 
upon tables of ſtone, ds by nature, and the 
ſole impreſſion of the law of nature, the 
things contained in the law, i. e. the very 
things commanded by the written law ; be- 
cauſe, fays he, theſe having not the law are 
a law unto themſelves, and ſhew by their ſen- 
timents, which their philoſophers, their po- 
ets, and their orators have clearly explain'd, 

U 4 "and 
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XVill. 16. 


and by the eſteem they have teſtified they 
had for virtue, that there was a law writ- 
ten in their hearts, from which they form'd 
all theſe laudable ſentiments. Thus when 
the Roman orator comes to ſpeak in one of 
his moſt beautiful philoſophical works of the 
wicked action of the ſon of Tarquin, againſt 
the chaſtxy of Lucretia, he ſays, that in- 
deed there was then no law among, the No- 
mans againſt ſuch outrages, but that the ac- 
tion of the young Tarquiu was no lels fla- 
gitious on this ſcore, becauſe there was an 
cternal and immutable law againſt thoſe enor- 
mous exceſſes of unchaſtity; and F his eter- 
nal law, or law in force from all times, ſays 
he, ic reaſon it ſelf which we have from 
nature, and law which does not begin to 
have the force and authority of a law, when 
it comes to be written, but has it original- 
ly, which is the ſame with ours, ſince it is 
born with us. Wherctore, adds he in the 
concluſion, the true law, which ig our ſove- 
reign, is right reaſon, ſprung from the 
great Jupiter, which has all the right of 
commanding and forbidding. X 

S. Anguſtin has ſaid the ſame thing in his 
{ſecond book of queſtions upon £4xodus, 
where coming to theſe. words of Moſes to 
his father-in-law Jethro; when they have @ 
matter, they come unto me, aud 1 judge be- 
tween one and another, and I do make them 
know the ſtatutes of God and his laws: S. 
Auguſtin demands what theſe laws were, up- 

on 
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on which Moſes grounded his deciſions ; 
ſince it does not appear, that God had yet 
given him any, for tis not till the following 
chapters that we ſee Moſes aſcend to God 
upon mount Sinai, and that he there receiv'd 
laws for the people; S. Augaſizn's anſwer to 
this difficulty which himſelf had rais'd, is, 
that before theſe dictated or written laws, 
there was a druine law from all times, 
which all good ſouls conſilt, ta learn thence 
good and evil, and to govern themſelves af- 
ter its direttions or probibitions. 


Lis from this primitive law, naturally en- 4% Parti- 


graven in the hearts of men, that all parti- 


cular laws, when they are juſt, derive their % au- 
authority, and as I may ſay, their life; as %% 


tis from the trunk and the ſap of which it 
is the canal, that the branches of a tree are 
form'd. Particular laws, which are ſubdivi- 
ded in infinitum, like the branches and boughs 
of a tree, are not properly laws, but as 
much as they flow from the law of nature, 
and in ſome reſpect repreſent it. For if they 
have no relation to that law, and eſpecially 
if they are contrary to it, they do not deſerve 
the name of law, and are not worthy to be 
reſpected. Tis then tyranny which brings 
em to light, and tyranny is the overturning 
of all order, a real inſurrection againſt reaſon, 
to whom alone it belongs to reign over rea- 
ſonable beings. God himſelf, ſovereign as 
he is, without reſtriction, without limitation, 


and who in that quality has an inconteſla- 
ble 
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table right to command and forbid whatever 
eaſes him, has never made ordinances con- 
rary to the law of nature, becauſe it had been 
to himſelf, that they would have been con- 
T ſmce himſelf is the immediate author 
of this law, as we have ſhewn, and as all the 
world agrees. 15 
How the Farther, the poſitive laws of God, that 
8 7 multitude of ordinances, whether political or 
Ged have Ceremonial, which he gave to the eu, had 
draw» no force and 1 but in virtue of the 
eg law of nature. The firſt principle of this law 
law of na- is, that we muſt obey God in whatever he 
ture. forbids, or whatever he commands; not onl 
becauſe the infinite ſuperiority of his being 
gives him the right, as we have obſerv'd, to 
command whatever he pleaſes, but alſo be- 
cauſe being infinitely wiſe, infinitely juſt, and 
the eſſential reaſon ir ſelt, of which ours 
is but the image, and a ray flowing from that 
re and infinite ſource of light, God can com- 
mand nothing but what is juſt, and to which. 
our reaſon is not united by that happy con- 
formity it eſſentially has with that of God, as 
a borrow'd light has with that from whence 
it is deriv'd. Thus all the laws that are call'd 
poſitive, being arbitrary laws, which God had 
in his power to give or not to give, in this 
reſpect they enter in the eſſence of the law of 
nature, and are in this view moral laws, as 
ny are by thcir particular nature ceremonial 
AWS. 
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For this cauſe in the violation of theſe laws /» 4t 
there was oft a real fin, and a typical fin. oo lay 
There was a real fin, when knowingly of ſet / all the 
pu a man came to tranſgreſs any one of 22 
theſe laws, as for inſtance, to eat the meats 2%) were 
which were forbidden by the law; to come 2% moral 
near a dead corpſe, or an unclean perſon, and“ 
ſuch other ſtatures, becauſe doing it volunta- 
rily, there was a want of reſpect towards 
God, who had forbad ir, which could nor be 
done without committing a real fin, even a 
great ſim, which all the blood of the ſacrifi- 
ces was not capable to expiate. But when 
this happen'd thro' pure ignorance, or ſuch 
other cauſe, where the will had no part, this 
was only a ceremonial blemiſh which was 
eaſily wip'd away by the blood of the facri- 
fices. Such is then the authority of the na- 
taral law, that it communicates it felf to all 
other laws, and cannot be transgreſs'd with- 


out a crime. We may draw from all theſe 


principles, conſequences very large, as well up- 


on the rights of ſovereigus as the obedience 
of ſubjects, but as tis not a place to treat here 
of theſe matters, I leave it to every ones wiſ- 
dom to form his judgment hereupon, in the 
particular caſes, which may offer themſelves. 
To confine my ſelf then to the preciſe idea 7hree . 


of the law of nature, I obſerve in general, 7 


law of na- 


that its firſt object is our ſelves, the ſecond ;,... 

our neighbours, and the third is God. The 

firſt in digniry would be that which we here 

mark as the third, but in the order of our 
knowledge, 
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knowledge, and the impreſſion this law makes 
in our minds, that which here firſt preſents it 
ſelf is our ſelves; then we paſs from us to o- 
ther men, becauſe we find em very near to 
us, and their reſemblance with us makes us 
find in ſome ſort another ſelf; then from us 
and them we raiſe our ſelves up to God, by 
the natural knowledge we have of a ſupreme 
being, from whom we derive our own. Tis 
this very order St. Paul has follow'd, when 
he ſays in his epiſtle to Titus, that the grace 
of God, which brings ſalvation to all men, 


Tit. il. 12. teaches us to live ober, righteoufly, and 


F 


godly. Theſe three words comprehend an 
abridgment of the whole natural law ; the firſt 
reſpects our ſelves, the ſecond regards our 
neighbours, and the manner we ought to act 
towards them, the third has relation to God, 
and includes all the duties that fix us to his 
ſervice. ts] 
We may ſay of the love of our ſelves what 

is ordinarily ſaid of the heart, that tis the firſt 
thing that lives, and the laſt that dies. This 
love is born with us, and does not die but 
with us: Its foundation is in the law of na- 
ture, which can never be diſannull'd; becauſe, 
as we have ſaid, 'tis reaſon it ſelf. But as it 
often happens that we take for reaſon what 
is only a prejudice of the mind, or a paſſion 
of the heart, ſo we are very often miſtaken in 
the idea we form to our ſelves with regard to 
the love a man ought to have for himſelf, and 
we give it a greater extent than it ſhould my : 
o 


0 
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Now every thing that is beyond the juſt bounds 
of the law of nature is an uſurpation of the 
heart upon the ſtrict rights of that law, and 
tis this that we call /e love, which is always 
an intereſted love, and the effect of ſome 
paſſion, ſometimes of ambition, ſometimes of 
avarice, ſometimes of pleaſure, ſometimes 
of joy or ſorrow, and which from thence is 
always exceſſive, always in extremes, never 
regulated by reaſon. 

Except theſe defects, and ſome others of The law 
the like ſort, tis not only allow'd us to love % 
our ſelves, but tis alſo an indiſpenſable duty, rule of 
ſince there is a law in us which ordains it, e love 
and this law docs not depend upon us; for tis , pong 
not we who made it for our ſelves, no more eve, 
than tis we who made our ſelves to be rea- 
ſonable beings, endued with underftanding and 
will. It docs not then depend upon us to 
conform or not conform our ſelves to this 
law; to follow its rules, or to ſwerve from 
'em; if this was ſo, it would be free to us to 
love or hate our ſelves, to take away our own 
life, or procure its preſeryation; to deſire to 
be happy or miſerable; and in fo horrible a 
confufion all the laws of nature being extinct 
in us, what would there be left of man? 
Would there be any thing ſo monſtrous in the 
whole univerſe? 


Every one may ſee by this little abridgment 
of the rights of the law of nature over our 


ſelves firſt, how important it is, that our di- 
vine Creator has imprinted it in the bottom of 
our 
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our ſouls, and how neceſſary it is for us to 
conſult it to conform our life to it. By vir- 
tue of this law I am bound to love my ſelf; 
I tranſgreſs then this law, when by my ill 
conduct I ruin my health, and by little and 
little deſtroy rhe principles of my life by my 
exceſſes and debaucheries. In virtue of this 
law, which carries me to love my elf, I ought 
to procure to my {elf all the good that is poſſi- 
ble, in taking reaſon always as my guide, and 
thereby I am oblig'd with all my | Sans to 
ſeek after a real and conſtant happineſs, which 
may ſerve all my occaſions, which is not loſt 
with my breath, and which follows me beyond 
the grave: — alone can procure me this 
happineſs; the law of nature then ties me to 
religion, and does not allow me in irreligion 
and impiety. | 

The aw Tis withal from this law all the moſt fa- 

i 297 cred bands of human ſociety are form'd. Its 

of ſo«ciery. grand principle is this; that we muſt not do 

to another what we would not have done to 

our ſelyes. We would not have others de- 

ceive us, nor break their word to us, nor in- 

vade our goods, nor make an attempt upon 

our life, nor blacken our reputation, nor force 

us upon acts of religion contrary to our be- 

lief, and abundance of other things which are 
directly oppos'd to the love which we owe 

to our ſelves. The law of nature then for- 

bids we ſhould do any of theſe things to our 
neighbour; for as the ſame reaſon is common 
| to us with all men, the law ſhe has plac'd in 
| us 
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us for our ſelves, ſhe has allo plac'd in us for 
others, that we ſhould all enjoy the benefits of 
the ſame rights and the ſame privileges. By 
a ſort of imitation of this natural law, the 
beaſts keep up a certain GE of ſociety 
among thoſe of the ſame ſpecies. We lee em 
ſeek one the other, bead together, unite in 
their common rights, and 'tis very ſeldom 
that they fight with one another. Certain 
maryellous relations which nature has fix'd 
one to another in 2 reſpective kind, ſtir 
up in em a mutual deſire and ſearch after one 
another; they feel the impreſſion without 
knowing it, and that impreſſion is to them in- 
ſtead of a law. In man tis really a law, be- 
cauſe 'tis guided with underſtanding and with 
realon, and for this cauſe it ought to be to 
them ſacred and inviolable: I do but here 
ſlightly touch upon my ſubject, the end and 
nature of this diſcourſe require no more. 

The relations of the law of nature to reli- The /aw 
gion are not lels evident nor leſs ſenſible. %%, 
I have touch'd upon ſomew hat of this nature, fegt. 
but tis convenient to be here a little larger. *. 
The idea we have of God is not firſt diſco- 
verd in us; nature, which has receiv'd it from 
God, keeps it as it were hid in our fouls till a 
certain time, when it begins to diſcover it ſelf. 
All this while we are employ'd only u 
on our ſelves, and we know none but the 


perſons that are round about us. But when 


the time is come that we begin. to know 
God, the law of nature, which during all this 
I | 
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another, according as they fulfill d or neglect- 


firſt age of infamy and ignorance, ſeem'd ro 


require nothing from us wirh reſpect ro God, 
preſcribes us in regard to him duties conform- 
able to our nature: She engages us to know 


him; to admire him in his works ; to honour 
him as the ſupreme being, of whom we our 
ſelves ind the whole univerſe are but a dark 
ſhadow ; to fear his power, which has made 


every thing, and diſpoſes of every thing; to 
make our whole happineſs confiſt in rendring 
him propitious, in conducting us according to 
the moſt rigid rules of virtue, and in reſtrain- 
ing us from all the vices that are contrary to 
him. The law of nature would be in us onl 


an impreſſion ſomewhar like that of the beaſts, 


and a fort of animal inſtint, if it was con- 


fin'd to us and our neighbours. To be truly 


a natural law, conformable to its principle, 
which is reaſon, it muſt inſpire with higher 
notions than all rhoſc, and they muſt form in 
man thar rcligion which we have deſcrib'd by 
its moſt general lines, and near which all the 
others come in conſequence ro place them- 
ſelves, ſo as the differences of the times and 
ſtates of human condition render neceſſary. 


All men thus naturally find religion in their 
hearts; there they all have it without know- 


ing ir, and without having conſider'd it; be- 
cauſe they have all there the law of nature. 


This is what Sr. Paul meant, when he wrote 


to the Romans, in ſpeaking of men in gene- 
ral, that heir thoughts accus'd or excus d one 


ed 
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ed the acts of religion, which have their foun- 
dation and their principle in the law of na- 
ture, common to all men in the world, and 
the only one that was given to the Centiles. 
This is it allo which has render'd 'em inexcu- 
ſable before God, The wor k of the law writ- 
ten in their hearts; they did nor conſult it, 
they neglected it, and acted directly contrary 
to what was requir'd of em, they ſhall then 
be judg'd after that law, and puniſh'd as tranſ- 
greſſors. 


SF . 


Of conſctence in general, and the re— 
lation it has to the law of Nature. 


K. 


HE ſubjeck of conſcience is a matter 
full of queſtions and diſputes, a mat- 
ter withal very nice, and which all are equal- 
ly concern'd in. Much has been wrote upon 
it in all ages, and it requires no leſs an up- 
right and ſincere heart, than an enlightned 
mind to judge of it. Indeed, conſcience is 
form'd both of the one and the other, of 
the lights of the mind, and the uprightnels of 
the heart; for want of light ſhe miſtakes her 
way, and draws the heart aſter her into er- 
ror ; and when the heart wants uprightneſs, 

X it 
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it corrupts the light of the mind, and per- 
verts reaſon. J ſee, lays a man then with 
Medea in the Fable, the things that are good, 
but my inclination carries me to thoſe that 
are bad. 

What then is conſcience ? with that we'll 
begin. Divines differently define it, but they 
properly vary only in their manner of expreſ- 
ſion, and all agree in the thing it ſelf, which 
is, that conſcience takes in the judgment of 
the mind with reſpect to a ſuperiour and im- 
mutable law, which obliges us to do well, 
and to abſtain from every thing that is not 


juſt, rogether with the teſtimony we give, 


every one to himſelf, and in the bottom of 


his heart, of having obſerv'd this law, or of | 


having tranſgreſs'd it. Thus, thole who ſay 
after S. Bernard, that conſcience is the 
knowledge of the heart; and thoſe who de- 
fine it, the judgment which every man paſſes 
upon the motions of his heart, his words, 
and his actions, in relation to the indiſpenſa- 
ble obligation he is under to conform himſelf 
to the law that forbids him to do evil, and 


commands him to do good; or thoſe laſtly, 


who in ſhorter terms, but perhaps allo leſs 
intelligible, ſay that conſcience is the judg- 
ment a man paſſes upon himſelf in regard to the 
ſovercign law, agree all in the main, and ſay 
the ſame thing Conſcience then, to exprels 
my ſelf more clcarly, but in the ſame views 
with all theſe Divincs, is the deeply engraven 
ſentiment we have in our foul of a law, or 

2 an 
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an indiſpenſable obligation to will nothing, 
or do nothing but what is juſt, and the teſti- 
mony that our own heart gives upon this, of 
having fail'd, or not having laid in ſuch or 
ſuch a thing. 

This law of good and evil, is in all men gene 
what we call the law of narure, of which gm : 
we have ſpoken in the foregoing chapter. ede of 
The knowledge of this general law, enters “e mn 
neceſſarily into the preciſe idea of conſcience, led 
yet it is but one part of it: The very word of , 
conſcience, ſhews that it includes two ſcien- . 
ces united together, rhe knowledge of the 
e, mind, and that of the heart. The firſt is 


of the knowledge we have of the law of good 
of and evil; and the ſecond is the ſentiment of 
iy | the heart, with regard to that law, in the 
he | teſtimony it gives it ſelf of having obſerv'd, 
je- or of having tranſgreis'd ir. Tis withal to 


ſes this knowledge of the heart, as S. Bernard 
ds, calls it, that we ordinarily fix in a more par- 
Ha- ticular manner, the idea we form of. conſci- 
ſelf hence: Thus, when a man tells us he ſpeaks 
nd to us in conſcience, or that he will act in 
ly, ſuch or ſuch an affair with conſcience, we 
leſs I underſtand by that, nothing more or leſs, 
dg- than that his words and his actions, are all 
the according to the ſincerity and integrity of his 
hearr. 

Not but that ſometimes the word conlci- 
ence, is reſtrain'd to that natural light of the 
mind, by which good and cvil, truth and 
falſnood, are perceiv'd by our foul : S. Paul 
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uſes the word in this ſenſe in the fourth 
chapter of his fecond Epiſtle to the Corin- 
thians, when in ſpeaking of the manner 
wherein he preach'd the goſpel, he ſays, it 
was by the manifeſtaticn of the truth com- 
mending himſelf to every man's conſcience 
in the ſight of God. But the more ordinary 
ſipnification of the word conſcience, turns 
upon the teſtimony of the heart, and marks 
its integrity, In this ſenſe S. Paul ſaid, that 

knowing there ſhould be at the end of the 
world a general reſurrection, wherein the 
juſt and the unjuſt ſhould appear before the 
tribunal of God to be judg'd, herem he ex- 
ercis'd himſelf to have always a conſcience 
void of offence towards God and towards 
men. Thus the mind lent its lights to the 
heart, and the heart its zeal to the mind, 
that the knowledge he had of the refurrec- 
tion to come, might not be in him a fruit- 
lels knowledge. 

From all that we have ſaid it appears, that 
tis no leſs natural to man to have a conſci- 
ence, than 'tis natural to him to have an 
heart and mind; and as we ſay that he is a 
brute, when he is perfectly ſtupid; and that 
he is no man, when he has baniſh'd from 
his heart all ſentiments of humanity, ſo cul- 
tom allows we ſhould ſay a man has no con- 
ſcience, when drawn aſide by iutereſt, or 


given up to paſſion, he has no regard to the 


molt ſacred laws of virtue and juſtice, which 
conſcience profeſſes to be ſubject to. by 
| this 
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this conſcience, God commands the attention 
of thoſe very perſons, who have otherwile 
the leaſt regard ro his commands and prohi- 
bitions. By ir he ſpcaks to them, and lays 
their duty before em; oft they are wearicd 
with its importunitics, and ſay to it as Felix 
did to Paul, go thy way for this time; 
when I have a convenient ſeaſon I will call 
for thee. Sometimes (too often indeed,) 'ris 


compelled to give way to the obſtinacy of the 


heart, which endeavours nothing more than 
wholly to ſtifle it, but cannot do it whatever 
ways it tries: The immortal Gods, laid the 
Roman Orator, have themſelves impriuted 
it in the bottom of our ſouls, and lis im- 
poſſible to pluck it thence. Tis a curb with 
which God has thought gocd to bridle the 
paſſions of the heart, ro prevent their hurry- 
ing it away Without any reſiſtance whither 
loever they will; and when ir happens to 
luffer it ſelf to be led away, this preſently 
reproaches it with its error, and by violent 
remorſe throws trouble upon the foul. Di- 
vines have ſaid upon this, that conſcience is 
at the fame time a witnels, a judge, and an 
exccutioner of the judgment which it pro- 
nounces from its own tribunal. It is all this, 
becauſe it is in the foul of a man a ſort of 
vicegerent, by which God exerciſes all theſe 
acts of witneſs, judge, and executioner of 
his decrees. Tis a little hell by auticipa- 
tion, but a hell, nevertheleſs, from whence 
there is an appeal to the mercy of God, as 
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from the ſentence of a vicegerent to the fa- 
vour of a Prince, whoſe orders he has receiv'd. 
It belongs not to an inferior judge to pardon 
a criminal; conſcience does no more to the 
culpable than convict him, judge him, and 
condemn him ; but the ſinner retrieves him- 
{elf from that condemnation, by repentance 
and faith, and in virtue of his repentance 
and his faith, he appeals ro God as upon the 
throne of his grace, and there he obtains mer- 
cy and forgiveneſs. 7 

Such is the dominion of conſcience, and 
ſuch the power ſhe exerciſes over the hearts; 
wicked men are afraid of it, and do all they 
can to withdraw themſelves from its judg- 
ments, but they can neither decline its au- 
thority, deceive it, or corrupt it; all their 
remedy is to endeayour to lay it afleep, and 
to fortify themſelves with a profound ſecuri- 
ty. The depravation of the heart furniſhes 
em with divers means; in ſome 'tis atheiſm ; 
and this would be much the ſhorteſt and ſureſt 
way, if it was as practicable as it would be 
convenient ; but the heart which furniſhes ir, 
cannot make the mind receive it, nor be well 
aſſur'd of it it ſelf; the idea of God returns 
again and again into the ſoul, and never re- 
turns without bringing conſcience back with it, 
and therewith new terrors. 

When this way does not ſucceed, the heart 
has another very ready: Well, ſays he, there 
is a God, I cannot but believe it, but God 


who is ſo far on high, and fo happy in himſelf, 
what 


Tho 
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what harm docs my fin do him, is he leſs 
happy for that, and is the negligence or vio- 
lation of his laws by men, an injury that 
reaches to his perſon ? Conſcience becomes a 
little eaſy at this thought, but the weakneſs 
of it is roo ſoon found to ſtop long there, the 
little reaſon and natural underſtanding that 
yet remains, makes him diſcern in God an 
eye which ſees every thing, a knowledge 
which lays every thing open to him, a ma- 
jeſty and juſtice wherewith he cloaths him- 1ai. lis, 
ſelf, as 1/aiah expreſſes it, as with a gar- 
Ment. 

A third refuge to lay conſcience aſlecp, is 
to ſeek for mercy among the divine perfecti- 
ons. Mercy is there indeed, and is one of 
thoſe perfections whereby God ſhews himſelf 
moſt frequently, and with the greateſt ſplen- 
dor; thus the heart dwells upon the contem- 
plation of, and imagines that all is gain'd, 
when once it has arriv'd at the immenſe trea- 
ſure of that mercy. To the terror his con- 
ſcience gave him from the divine juſtice, his 
heart artfully oppolcs the perſwaſion of God's 
mercy, and his conſcience encourag'd by this 
mild object, becomes quiet, and is no longer 
his witneſs or judge. This is what S. Paul 
calls in his Epiſtle to Timothy, a ſeared ' Jimi 
conſcience. For as the iron and fire have * 
extinguiſh'd, in the parts where they have 
been applied, all kind of ſenſe, fo the means 
the heart uſes to remove the horror of its 
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crimes, make in conſcience a ſort of callous 
ſubſtance or hardneſs, which renders it inſen— 
ſible under the greateſt fins. But this never 
continues long, the callous falls off, after 
having been ſome time in the heart, and the 
ſenſe of fin returns more quick than ever; 
terrors enter then into the conſcicnce, and the 
laſt eſtate is worle than the firſt. 

There are, laid S. Bernard, four forts of 
conſciences; one which is good and not qui- 
ct; another which is quiet and not good ; a 
third that is neither good flor quiet; and laſt- 
ly a fourth which is both good and quiet. 
That which is quiet without being good, is the 
conſcience of thoſe who ſaying in their heart, 
there is no God, ſet, at leaſt for ſome time, 
their conſcience at reſt by the hope of the im- 
punity they flatter themſelves with. The 
conſcience which is good, but not quict, is 
that of converted finners, who by frequent 
reflexions upon themſelves and their palt life, 
throw trouble and bitternels upon their con- 
ſcience, That which is neither good nor 
quict, is the conſcience of a wicked man, 
who ſecing himſelf black with crinies, gives 
himſelf up to the horror of God's judgments, 
and a frightful deſpair, according to thoſe 
words of [/a:ah, There is no peace for the 
wicked, and he ts like a troubled ſea when 
it cannot reſt, whoſe waters caſt up mare 
and dirt. The conſcience laſtly, which is 
both good and quier, is that of a —— 
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who having mortified his paſſions, taſtes the 
conſolations of grace, and becomes, as 8. 
Auguſtin laid, the ſeat of God. 
For conſcicnce to be really good, it is not 2% u- 
enough that the heart docs nor contradict the 3 
mind, in willing a thing which in the judg- 4 -,,4 
ment of the mind is unworthy of love and cence. 
eſteem. The heart and mind often agree to- 
gether, without making a good conſcicnce 
| by that agreement : This is ſeen every day 
| in innumerable caſes, and particularly in what 
regards Religion. A Pagan, an Idolater, a 
Mahometan, a Heretick, every one believe 
| their Religion good, and each profeſſes it 
| upon the motions of his heart; and yet nei— 
ther the conſcience of the Pagan, nor that of 
the Heretick, nor any other ſuch, can pals 


for good conſciences. I know well, that we 

3 © fomcrimes give 'em that name, but this is on- 

| ly thro” abuſe, and in reſtraining the idea of 

, conſcience, to the ſimple contormity of the * 
5 ſentiments of the heart with thoſe of the 

* mind. In this ſenſe a Socinian, a Mahome- 

. tan, a Pagan, will all tell you that they are 

O ſincere, and that they only profeſs their Reli- | 
* gion becauſe they believe it good. But con- 

e ſcience docs not ſimply conſiſt in the confor- 

e mity of the ſentiments of the heart and of 

1 the mind, that conformity is but a part. The 

e lights of the mind in the diſtinction of true 

is aud falſe, of good and evil, ſo that virtue 

i and truth alone are prelented to the hearr as 

0 the ſole objects worthy its love, is an eſſen- 
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tial part of conſcience, as we have ſhewn 
above; and conſequently a conſcience which 
is in an error cannot be good, no more than 
a conſcience can be good by the bare know- 
ledge of truth or virtue. In order then that 
the conſcience may be really good, ir muſt 


be form'd upon true lights in the mind, 


and ſincerity in the heart; without the firſt, 
the heart follows an unfaithful guide, which 
leads it aſtray ; and without the ſecond, the 
mind which ſerves for a guide to the heart, 
finds an heart froward, intractable, obſtinate, 
which follows only its own caprice. 

'Tis cnough that one of theſe two things 
is wanting to make a conlcience bad, ac- 
cording to that maxim conſtantly receiv'd in 
morality, that for a thing to be good, it muſt 
want none of the conditions that arc to con- 
cur to make it good ; whereas to make a thing 
ro be bad, it ſuffices that it wants one only 
of the conditions requiſite to make it good. 

When the mind is in an error, the conſcience 
which follows it goes wrong with ir, and 
then 'tis a wandering conſcience. When the 
mind is uncertain concerning the judgment 
it muſt paſs upon a thing, and finds it ſelf ba- 
lanc'd by divers oppoſite reaſons, ſome of 
which incline it to judge that a thing is good 
and laudable; and others to condemn it as 
bad, tis then a doubrful conſcience. | 

But when it happens that the truth or jul- 
tice of a thing, makes it ſelf ſo clearly ſeen to 
the mind, that it remains convinc'd, in cb 
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ſort however, that the conviction not bein 
full and entire, it carries up into the — 
certain ſmall clouds which obſcure that truth, 
and which hinder the perſuaſion from en- 
tring deep into the heart, 'tis then a ſcrupu- 
lau conicience, which being unſeaſonably 
fearful, confines itſelf in narrower bounds 
than the very nature of the thing would ob- 
lige it to. I ſhall enlarge no farther, upon the 
other diviſions which Divines and Caſuiſts 
make of conſcience, that would require a 
particular treatiſe, whereas this matter comes 
in here but as belonging in general to natu- 
ral Religion, to which conſcience is tied by 


lacrcd and indiſſoluble bonds. 


eee 


CHAP. XI. 


If *tis always a fin not to follow the 
diflates of conſtience, and if . we 
dot ſometrmes ſia in following 


them. 
| ; 
; "HERE is firſt of all no doubt but Th: - 


man muſe 


that we mult follow the dictates of falke tho 
conſcience, whether in reſpect of good, to die 
do every thing which it judges ought to be 7 7 
done; or in the evil it forbids, to take care 
| to 
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to avoid it. In all theſe cafes conſcience has a 
double right over our actions; it has that 
which is proper to it in the quality of con- 
ſcience, and that which is annex'd to the ve- 
nature of things, which being good or 
bad of themſelves, oblige indiſpenſably to a 
conformity ro them, to do them if good, 
and avoid 'em if bad; flee from evil, do the 
thing that is $006, is here the Law and the 
Prophets, God and nature. | 
That we Secondly, tts certain and avow'd by all 
mi. the world, that a man muſt never do any 
agen thing againſt his conſcience, becauſe conſci- 
c0n/41c352. ence being, as we have obſerv'd in the fore- 


going chapter, an inward light whereby he\ 


diſcovers himlelf to us, and in ſome ſort che 
voice by which he ſpeaks, to do quite the 
contrary to what conſcience ordains or for- 
bids, is to deſpiſe the very authority of God, 
and in ſome manner to raiſe in our hearts a 
. tribunal above his. Twould be withal to 
change by our own authority the very nature 
of things, to make juſt and innocent thoſe 
which are by their nature evil, and criminal 
thoſe which are juſt and innocent. For if it 
was allow'd to depart from the notions of 
conſcience, and to do the contrary to what 
it dictates, there would be no crime which 
would not be permitted, nor virtue which 
might not be innocently neglected. Con- 
ſcience dictates to a child, that he muſt ho- 
nour his father; to a wife, that ſhe muſt love 
her husband; to a friend, that he muſt be 
1 faithful 
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faithful to his friend; to kings, that the 

muſt protect their ſubjects; and to ſubjects, 
that they muſt obey their ſovereigns; but all 
theſe obligations would ceaſe, if a man was 
allow'd to act againſt his conſcience. In vir- 


tue of ſuch a permiſſion, a child might be- 


come the parricide of his Father; the wife 
the enemy of her husband; a friend might 
be treacherous to his friend; fovercigns might 


become deſtroyers of their ſubjects; and fab- 


jets might rebel againſt their ſovereigns, and 


ſer up for themfelves. Theſe are horrors ſo 
black, that the corruption of man's heart, 
how great ſoever it has at all times been, and 
now is, never dar'd to approve of, nor ever 
will approve. 

If it was once come to this exceſs of enor- 
mity, there would be no more any thing call'd 
ſacred, and God himſelf could no longer pre- 
ſerve his rights. Conſcience tells us, that a 
man muſt love him, revere him, pay him the 
profoundeſt acts of adoration, and the moſt 
pure worſhip of Religion and zeal. But in 
vain would conſcience give us ſuch good in- 
ſtructions, and in vain would her ſelf be tho- 
roughly fill'd with 'em, if it was allow'd to act 
contrary to whatever ſhe requires; for then 
God would have no longer a temple or altars 
upon earth; and there would be no more Re- 
ligion in the world: Theſe conſequences pro- 
ceed in infinitum. Thoſe which flow from 
the perſuaſion a man has, that a thing being 


bad, he is oblig'd to abſtain from it very reli- 


giouſly, 
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giouſly, are no leſs enormous, nor fewer in 
number. Conſcience might in vain condemn 
upon theſe occaſions, robbery, treaſon, adul- 
tery, murder, impiety, as flagitious crimes ; 
from the moment a man ſhould be allow'd to 
act againſt his conſcience, all theſe fort of ac- 
tions would become permitted, and from 


thence that they ſhould become permitted, 


Men 
ſometimes 
fin in fol- 
lowing the 
diclates of 


there would be no more vices nor fins. Theſe 
abſurditics are too monſtrous to be clpous'd by 
any man: the heart trembles at em. 
Thirdly, Tho' "tis never allow'd a man to 
act againſt his conſcience, he nevertheleſs fins 


in following the diCtates of his conſcience, 
when theſe dictates are contrary to Reaſon and 


conſcience. juſtice, and in this caſe he ſins equally in fol- 


lowing conſcience, and not following it. Tis 
a ſad extremity that man is in, who cannot 
without ſin forbear doing what his conſcience 
dictates to him, and at the ſame time cannot 
do it without committing a real ſin in doing it. 
He is ſhut up on both ſides, and which part 
locyer he takes, he is a criminal. On one 
ſide he is thrown into error by his conſcience, 
if he obeys and follows it; and he falls into 
a crime on the other ſide, by obeying it in an 
ill thing, from the very nature of that thing, 
as I have juſt now oblery'd. . A Pagan, for 
inſtance, believes he muſt worſhip the tun, the 
moon, the ſtars; if he docs not, he fins, be- 
cauſe he reſiſts the motions of his conſcience; 
and if he does it, he ſins alſo, becauſe he 
commits an act of idolatry, in worlkypag 

| that 
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that which is no God. The 7ews, wholg 

conſcience told em that eu was not the 

Meſſiah, could not forbcar purſuing his con- 

demnation, and putting him to death; but 

their action did not ceaſe by that means to be 

horribly criminal, not only becauſc 7e, was 

the Meſſiah, but alſo becaule he had given 

ſuch full proofs of it, that the Jews were 

wholly. inexcuſable, for not having own'd the 

force of em and ſubmitted to their evidence. 
When conſcience errs, either upon fact, or 1,/- 

upon right, if tis not poſſible for it to be in- 

form'd of the truth, we ſin not in following bene 

it, provided there is no ill in the thing it ſelf. 0 1e, 

God had forbid the Jews ro come near a 

dead body, to eat ſwines fleſh, and meat 

taken from A ſacrifice offer'd to an idol; if a 

Jed had ſincerely us'd. all the poſſible and 

neceſſary precautions, not to fall into a breach 

of theſe laws, and that notwithſtanding all 

theſe precautions, he had fallen into it, this 

was an error of fact, and purely unvoluntary, 

in which conſcicnce, that had entirely reſted 

upon the right, was exempt from fin. Tis 

the fame in things which are properly of 

right; when the ignorance we are in, in re- 

Ipe&t ro them is not voluntary, we don't fin 

in not doing what otherwiſe we ought to do, 

and in doing even quite the contrary to fol- 

low the dictates of conſcience. An Ameri- 

can Who ſhall have never heard talk of 7e/zes 

Chriſt and his Goſpel, but in terms of outrage, 

may ſpcak altogether in the fame manner, in 

following 
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following the dictates of his conſcience, with- 
out making himſelf criminal before God, be- 
cauſe there being nothing in the light of na- 
tural Reaſon, from whence he could draw, 
what attention ſocver he gave to it, the 
knowledge of eſis Chriſt, and the heavenly 
truths of the Goſpel, and having had no oc- 
caſion, nor any means of being otherwiſe bet- 
ter inform'd, his ignorance in that reſpect has 


nothing voluntary in it, tis invincible. 


In doubtful caſes, where conſeience finds it- 
ſelf in a manner ſuſpended betwixt good and 
evil, betwixt truth and error, without daring 
to determine upon the one or the other of 


the two caſes; if it happens thro' misfortune 


he ſhould make a bad choice, it does not juſ- 


tify that which he makes: Otherwiſe it would 


always be more advantagious to doubt upon 
every thing, than e gr . to exerciſe the 

e truth, ſince it 
would be only to let conſcience go on any 
ſide, to have a right to follow it; and we 
ſhould be always aſſur'd, whether it deter- 
min'd it ſelf to good or evil, for truth or er- 


ror, that we ſhould not ſin in turning with it 


to either indifferently: Which would be to car- 
ry the priviledges of ſcepticiſm beyond all that 
we can imagine, and make them moſt com- 
modious and profitable. 

A man is in doubt upon the choice of Re- 
ligions; every one pleads its cauſe before him, 


and ſets . its reaſons; there's none ſo bad, 
which cannot bring ſomething on its ſide; nor 


any 
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any ſo good, that has not ſomething perplex- 
ing and crabbed, cither to the mind or the 
heart, and even to both. Tis not always 
eaſy to know to which the preference muſt 
be given, and every body is not capable of 
entring into ſo laborious a diſcuſſion. Some 


derſtanding and penetration enough, to diſtin- 


-guiſh the falſe reaſons from the true, to diſ- 


cover the vain pretences with which a Rcligi- 
on covers itſelf, in order to make itſelf et- 
teem'd, reliſh'd, fought after. The means 
then of avoiding all theſe perplexitics, and to 
extricate ones ſelf out of all theſe difficulties, 
under which men of the greateſt genius often 
ſink, would be to hold himſelf always in 
doubt and irreſolution, not to determine up- 
on any one of theſe Religions in particular, 
but to take, as by hazard, that for which the 
conſcience ſhould find itſelf to have the moſt 
inclination ; if 'tis good, ſo much the better; 
if bad, the misfortune won't be great, a man 
ſhall have follow'd a doubting conſcience, and 


I own, that the heart of man, vicious and 
corrupred as it is, would eaſily accommodate 
itſelf ro this maxim, and require no more; 
but the underſtanding and reaſon will always 
condemn it as falſe, deteſtable, impious. 

We have ſpoken in fine, in the foregoing . 
chapter, of a ſcrupulous conſcience ; tho' that — CB 
conſcience is ill grounded in the ſcruples it 44s, and 
raiſes to itſelf, and they are entirely without 2, 

* 


a man to 


reaſon, follow is. 
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reaſon, they yet bind the conlcience, ſo that 
a man fins, who contrary to the ſcruple he 
ſhall have concerning any matter, goes on to 
do it, for this only that he believes there is 
cvil in doing ir, tho' in reality there is none. 
S. Paul gives us an inſtance of it in the four- 
tcenth chapter of the Epiſtle to the Romans, 
in a man who ſcruples to cat fleſh ; tis a 
weakncis in that man, an ignorance, a nicety 
of picty miſunderſtood; bur if with this {cru- 
ple in the mind, that man cats fleſh, he fins, 
the Apollic tells us, aud it is unclean to him, 
tho' tis not ſo to another, who is better inſtruct- 
ed in the truths of ſalvation. | 

Upon this occafion I will add, that I could 
never approve the practice of fome of our 
communion, who, as I have oft ſeen, have 
ſomewhat applauded themſelves, for havin 


been able to obtain of a Roman-Catholick to 


cat, out of complaiſance to them, or ſuch 
other flight motive, mcat upon a faſt day. 
They ſhould firſt have thoroughly perſuad- 
ed him, that the Church of Rome has acted 
againſt all reaſon in forbidding it, and that 
the conſcience of a Chriſtian, ought not to ſub- 
mit to ſuch laws, as take Yrom him the libert 

the Goipel has given him; without this, that 
man cannot in conſcience, eat meat upon a day 
tis forbid him by the laws of his Church; and 
thoſe among us, who treating with reaſon this 


prohibition as unjuſt and ſuperſtitious, eat at 


all times indifferently of all things, according 
to the doctrine of S. Paul, and who believe 


they 
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they do well, in perſwading.a Roman-Catho- 
lick to eat as they do, fin neycrthele!s, be- 
cauſe they induce this Roman to cat agaiult his 
conſcience. 

What judgment can we paſs upon thoſe :re -»/ 
military commiſſions, and thundring decrees, W e 
which diipatch ſome into priſons, others to the 7 fe 1 
gallies, and lay whole families, boroughs, »/ 2 
and towns in deſolation, only for refuſing to re-“ 

nounce a Religion, in which their conicience 
gave em all the confolation, all their delight, 
and to profels another which the ſame con- 3 
ſcience condemn'd £ There's no cafſuiſt io | 
loole as to ſay, that 'tis not a fin, and a pro- 

- fanation of rhe holy Name of God; to re- 

nounce, againſt a man's own conſcience, what 1 

he believes good and juſt, to do what in con- 155 
| ſcience he thinks unjuſt and evil. But if in | 
all this there is fin, what crime ſhall. not they 
| be guilty of, who force men upon doing it? 
N They have made a publick contcifion of it, 
and at the feet of a grand monarch, at a time 
when even his kingdom was fill'd with rhete 
. violent converſions, and forc'd communions. 
And what is yet more ſurprizing, thoſe very 


4 perſons, who by their counſels and ſollicita- 
* tions, have had the greateſt part in this exceſs 
3 of a bitter zeal, torc'd by their conſcience to 
d maintain the rights of conlcience, have ex- 
15 preſsd them: ves in theſe terms: J/boever 
at atts without conſtience, or ats againſt hix 
E conſcieuce, tho what he does be even good, 
'C fins in doing it. Tis the famous F. Boar: 


3 oF Y 2 daloue, 
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daloue, a Jeſuit, ina ſermon preach'd before the 
French King upon @ falſe conſcience. In another 
ſermon upon the love of God, coming to | 


raphraſe theſe words of S. Paul to the Ro- 
mans, chap. viii. V 35. Who ſhall ſeparate 
me from the love of Jeſus Chriſt, ſhall afflic- 
tion, &c. he has expreſs'd himſelf in theſe 
terms; I to T xr or preſerve the favour 
of the greateſt Prince upon earth, all I had 
to do, was to pay him a criminal complai- 
ance, ſhould I in reality pay it at the expence 
of my duty? Why then have they ſet ſo great 
a value upon the complarſance for their King, 
in the abnegation of a Religion which is be- 
liev'd to be the only ſaving Religion, and in the 
forc'd profeſſion of another which conſcience 
condemns, if this complaiſance cannot but be 
criminal, ſince it is againſt conſcience? Con- 
tradictions betwixt the mind and actions coſt 
nothing, when the heart finds its account in 
em. But this iF not a place to enlarge upon 
this matter: It has been done a hundred times; 
and more, one ſhould think, than is neceſſa- 
ry, to convince the mind of the perſecutors, 
but all hitherto without ſucceſs. God alone 
has the hearts of men in his hand, and turns 


them whither he pleaſes, and in the manner he 
pleaſes. 


CHAT. 
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e 


That how excellent and neceſſary ſoever 
natural Religion is, *tts not ſufficient 
for man in the condition of corrupted 
Nature. 


\ S 'tis impoſſible to conceive what God 

is, and to know what we are, without 
inferring thence the neceſſity of a Religion, 
wherein we muſt pay ro God, our creator 
and benefactor, the moſt profound homage of 
reverence, love, and fear, in which we have 
{aid natural Religion conſiſts, it now remains 
to examine if tis enough to have ſuch a Reli- 
ions wherein we are conducted by the mere 
ights of Reaſon, to go as far as it leads us, 
and ſtop where ir ſtops. A mere deiſt, z. e. 
one who believes a God, bur believes nothing 
more, will content himſelf with ſuch a Reli- 


; gion as we have deſcrib'd, and haughtily reject 

> every thing that is beyond it, in which caſe / 

8 it may happen for him to abuſe the arguments 

e Ara ogy uy} 
we have urg'd in this diſcourſe to prove, 
againſt atheiſts and libertines, that there is a 
Religion, to which all men, as they are rea- 
ſonable beings, are obliged to ſubmit, and to 
hold it faſt. You have reaſon on your fide, 

. will the deiſt fay, I maintain the fame prin- 


ciples with you; I find that Religion in my 
\A Y 3 Nature, 


: I 33 
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Nature, I rcccive it, IJrevere it, and to it I 
confine all my duty. And thus it would 
be found that in being deſirous to eftab- 
Ii! natural Religion upon fure grounds, we 
ſhould have ſhaker) the Chriſtian Keligion, and 
leſſen'd the value of it, by exalting the other 
roo high. But there is nothing to fear from 
that quarter; every Rcligion has its rights, 
and natural Religion is ſo far from being an 
obſtacle to the Chriſtian Religion, and kceping 
'cm from it, that it is very neceſſary to it, 
and leads thither the true worſhippers of the 
true God. Let us clear up this wn 

If 'the lights' of natural Reaſon had ſuffer'd 
no obſcurity fince men began to be in the 
World, and the integrity in which man was 
created had not been alter'd by fin, natural 
Rcligion would have ſuffic'd in all ages, and 
would yer fatiice at preſent. Adam had no 
other when he! came: from the hands of his 
creator, and during the whole time his inno- 
cence laſted, God and nature, as I may fay, 
rouch'd cach other, and fin not having yet 
made the ſeparation betwixt them, the reci- 
procal love of God for man, and man's for 
God, form'd a perfect union betwixt God and 
man. In this happy ſtate man found all Reli- 
gion in himfclf, and he needed not to ſearch 
elſewhere for the knowledge of God, nor the 
ſentiments of piety which ought to accompa- 
ny that knowledge; Nature furniſh'd him with 
all this, lights in the mind, zeal in the heart. 
A time 1q happy was ſoon paſs'd, and has ne- 
5 yer 


i 


* 
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ver ſince return'd, nor can return again by 
the ſole powers of Nature. We have nothing 
left of it but the ſimple idea, bur 'tis allo from 
that, we have form'd the idea we have given 
of natural Religion, throughout this diſcourſe. 
We have conſider'd it as it would be, if it was 
conformable to the nature of an intelligent 
and reaſonable being, and not according to 
what it is, nor even what it perhaps might be 
in a nature, reaſonable indeed, but entirely 
| perverted by fin, which holds it captive, and 
| is equally maſter of its mind and heart. There 
is no perlon who can be ignorant of this {ad 


| truth, and who knows not, or who cannot 
f caſily know, that what care ſoever the wilcſt 
5 men have taken in all the diTercnr ages of the 
world, ro draw mankind out of that ſtare of 
1 ignorance and corruption, into which they 
) ſaw all men were fallen, prov'd only vain ct- 
8 forts, and uſclcis trials. The truths of Reli- 
ö gion, which they hardly diſcover'd, were 
7 found always intermix'd, and as it were, 
t drown'd among an infinite number of errors, 
i- which moſt frequently made them loſe ſight 
Ir of the firſt principles of natural Religion, 
d They had no ſooner open'd their eyes to the 
li- exiſtence of a God, that illuſions and errors 
h diſcover'd themſelves in abundance ; and ſcarce 
NC had they obrain'd of the heart to allow of any 
a- Religion, but they admitted in their Religion 
th ſentiments unworthy of a reaſonable morali— 
rt, ty. Nature is always the fame, and men are 


e- not otherwiſe made now than formerly. They 
di Y 4 {hall 
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ſhall be, if you will, more learn'd in one age 
than in another, in one country than in ano- 
ther countrey, their Reaſon ſhall be more re- 
fin'd, by the progreſs it ſhall have made under 
the hands of perſons skill'd in the art of reaſon- 
ing ; bur all this does not come up to the entire 
re-cſtabliſhment of Reaſon, particularly in what 
concerns the mind and heart. Witneſs the 
very ingenious pcople of China, Perſia, Ja- 
pan, and other Eaſtern countries, who with 
all that finc and nice ee which our 
travellers give out they have obſerv'd in dem, 
are yet ora of the truc God, and make 
to themiclyes an hundred ridiculous Deities, 
of filling their country with Pagods, ro which 
they arc ſeen to pay their impious devoti- 
ons, with a fervour which ought only to be 
oficr'd to God. Even in the countries where 
the true God is no more an unknown God, 
they are not always men of the greateſt ta- 
lents, whole picty is moſt clear from humane 
errors, prejudices there exerciſe their domini- 
on over Reaſon, and obſcure its lights: So 
true it is, that men are uncapable of forming 
ro themſelves a Religion, which is truly wor- 
thy of God, and which may juſtly be nam'd a 
reaſonable Religion. 

From all theſe principles we have laid down, 
and which to me appear certain, I conclude 
that a man who believes a God, and who 
will form a Religion upon the idea he has of 
God, cannot do it without borrowing from the 
holy Scripture the lights his own mind is un- 

capable 
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capable of furniſhing him with. What deceives 
theſe ſorts of deiſts is, that they don't con- 
ſider that being born Chriſtians, and having in 
a manner found under their hand the ſacred 
books when they came into the world, they 
have thence taken the moſt part of their know- 
ledge, and then have complemented their Rea- 
fon with it, as if 'twas deriv'd from it. Be- 
ing thus prejudic'd in favour of themſelves, 
they have believ'd they had need of nothing 
but their own Reaſon, to form to themſelves 


a Religion upon its ideas and principles; and 


as Reaſon goes no farther than to lead them to 
the knowledge of a God, they believe they 
muſt limit their whole Religion to the idea 
of the unity of God, without troubling them- 
ſelves to know, whether there are three per- 
ſons in one only God, whether the Son of 
God was made man, and ſuch other doctrines 
of the Chriſtian Religion. : 

To reduce all Religion to ſo narrow bounds, 
two things would be particularly requiſite; 
the firſt, that we ſhould be certain that God 


will pardon us, in virtue of the acts, even #4210 


imperfect acts, of that Religion; ſince as 
{mall and confin'd as it would be, we could 
not avoid often failures; and the other, that 
the Books of the Prophets and Apoſtles, in 
which is prelerv'd the pureſt natural Religion 
that /ever was, ſhould be of no weight nor 
authority in the things they teach us, beyond 
thole which are within the fimple reach of 

| Reaſon, 


Two qua- 
lities re- 
quiſite 0 — 
render a 


ufficient 
to a ſinful 


man. 
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Reaſon, and which make up the whole eſſence 


of natural Religion. 


Theſe tro As to the former, which is the certainty 


qualities 


cant e be 


our 1 1n 
nk, 
Religion. 


that God will pardon us if we obſerve the laws 
of mere natural-Reaſon, whence can it ariſe? 
It cannot ſpring from God himſelf, unleſs the 

can ſhew that God has declar d it ſomewhere, 
but this they cannot do: Neither can this be 
a conſequence drawn from the thing itfelf, for 
then jt muſt be drawn, either from the nature 
of the deiſſ's Religion, or the very nature of 
God, as he is good and merciful: J don't ſee 
there is any other ſource from whence this 
certainty can be deriv'd. But this cannot be 
fom che nature of natural Rcligion it ſelf; 


| O 
for after having reduc'd it to as narrow a com- 


pa as poſſible, it muſt at leaſt be ſtrictly ob- 
ſerv'd, and never ſwerv'd from. Was this lo, 
I could not think it altogther ſtrange that a 
man, whoſe manners and conduct had been al- 
ways form'd upon this law, hould promiſe 
himſelf from the goodnels of God, a recom- 
pence which would make him happy in eter— 
nity. But where is that man, that deiſt, who 
values himſelf ſo much upon having ſhaken oft, 
as he ſpeaks, the yoke ot every other Religion, 
of regarding, none but natural Religion; who 
can 8 himlelf with having never tranf- 


greſs d, and not every day tranſgreſſing, fome- 
times in one of its duties, and ſometimes in 
another? There's no man whoſe heart docs 
not contradict him a thouſand times upon this, 


and 


9 ww 


Sa 


ons: God is a Being abloultely ſimple, now 
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and whoſe conſcience is fo far laid afleep, or | 
ſo remiſs, that it does not awake him with ._ 
deep remorſe to revenge the violations he has 
made of the law of Nature. The words of 
St. John in the 3* chap. of his 15 Epiſtle, are | 
here very much to our purpoſe, our heart | 
condemn us, God is greater than our heart, 
and he knoweth all things; 1. e, God who | 
knows our heart, its maliguity, and artifices, | 
better than we do our ſelves; does not fail to 
ratify the condemnation which we paſs upon 
our ſelves in the remorſe of conſcience. There 
is then no man who without raſhneſs can 
promiſe to himſelf the favour of God, and hap- 
pineſs in the world to come, by virtue of na- 
tural Religion alone. | 

Theres no more grounds to be content 
with natural Religion, upon the hope that 
God who is mercitul, will of his pure grace 
pardon the violations which ſhall have been 
made of this law: For it's very true that the , n. 
idea of mercy enters into the natural idea of »» e 
God, bur that of juſtice enters there allo, oe Oe. 
ſince God,is no leſs juſt than merciful: I add :, a»4 j«- 
withal, that in the order of theſe divine vir- V #014 
tues, juſtice is the firſt, and that mercy comes wr 
but after juſtice. To ſpeak properly, there 
is neither firſt nor laſt in God, there is no 
rank or real order among the divine perfecti- 


— — —— _ 
. 


a perfect ſimplicity admirs nothing in it of — 

what we call rank, order, priority and poſte- 

riority. The order and rank we conceive in 
God 
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God, is only in our idea: A finite Spirit, as 
ours is, does not comprehend all things at 
once, it conceives em one after another, and 


ranges 'em according to the knowledge it has 
of their nature, and according to their relations. 


In this ſenſe then, juſtice in God muſt precede 


his mercy, becauſe juſtice has relation to the 


crime, and mercy to the puniſhment the crime 


draws after it. From the moment that ſin 
is committed, juſtice is concern'd in the affair, 
and in that very inſtant, if it will, can take 
vengeance: At the ſight of that vengeance 
mercy relents, and averts from the head of 
the offender, the puniſhment due to juſtice: 
Thus in this order of relations, juſtice is be- 
fore mercy. eG 
Farther, the right of juſtice is a real, natu- 
ral, eſſential right, from the natural and el- 
ſential relation of ſin with puniſhment ; the 
right of mercy is an arbitrary right, becauſe 
there is nothing in the puniſhment of the 
guilty, which neceſſarily makes mercy inter- 
venc : If there was, God could never puniſh 
a ſinner, nor would he be free to pardon him 
or not; and yet we know that God pardons 
thoſe only whom he is pleas'd to pardon; he 


iz. has ſaid it himſelf, I will have compaſſion on 


whom I will have compaſſion, and I will 
have mercy on whom I will have 1 
All this is clear, and has not the leaſt diffi- 

culty: See the conſequence I draw from it. 
Juſtice, we have ſaid, is in God the firſt 
in order, and mercy comes only after it; the 
rights 
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rights of juſtice, we added withal, are eſſen- 
tial, founded in the very nature of things; 
thoſe of mercy depend upon the free will of 
God, and as they may be exercis d, they alſo 
may not. Now what aſſurance, I won't fa 
real, poſitive, or metaphyſical, but even btn | 
has a deiſt who confines himſelf to natural Re- 
ligion, that having tranſgreſs'd it a hundred 
and a hundred times, divine juſtice will take 
no notice of it, and that mercy will procure 
him a pardon ? Certainly he can have no cer- 
rainty of it from mere natural Reaſon, nor 
otherwiſe than from God himſelf. He muſt 
then hear him ſpeak, and ſee if there is a 
Book, wherein he has declared his will : Now 
'tis this Book we defire ſhould be open, and 
the deiſt would have ſhur, as not being wil- 
ling to ſubmit his belief to ir. If then he can- 
not reaſonably have any aſſurance, that the 
tranſgreſſions he has oft made of the law of 
Nature, ſhall be pardon'd him, what a miſe- 
rable Religion is that, which caunot give the 
leaſt certainty of ſalvation to thoſe who pro- 
fels ir? He muſt give very little heed ro him- 
{elf, and the miterable condition he throws 
himſelf into by fo groundleſs a prejudice, in 
relation to natural Religion, as to retire thither, 
as a ſurer retreat than reveal'd Religion, un- 
der prerence, that in the latter he meets with 
ſome difficulties that perplex his mind, and 
which only perplex proud, untractable minds, 
ſuch as are always ready to riſe up againſt 
what pafles their comprehenſion, 


As 


9 


As I have here particularly in view that ſort 
of ſingular men, who ſetting up in the world 
for men free from the common opinions, make. 
to themſelves a Religion after their own fancy, 
and look upon the Holy Scripture as a Book 
from which one may indecd learn abundance 
of gdod things, as well as in a great many 
others, but not as a Book inlpir'd by God, 
and of which they ought to make the rule of 
their faith, I ask of em what reaſons the 
have ſo convincing to reject thus the autho- 
rity of that Book, and confine it to the rank 
of all other writings ? If *rwas but now thar 
it began to be own'd as divine, and that 'twas 
only in ſome corner of a countrey and amongſt 
barbarous people that this belief was receiv'd, 
they would haye rcalon to exclaim againſt ir, 
and not to go imprudently, and hand over 
head, to ſubmir to the authority of Scripture; 
but tis a Book which, from time almoſt imme- 
morial, has been own'd as divine; a Book 
which the Jews have unanimouſly made the 
rule of their faith, and which for above ſeven- 
teen ages the Chriſtians every where have 
made the rule of theirs; the Jews of the 
Writings of the Old Teſtament, and the Chri- 
ſtians of thoſe of the New and Old, both to- 
gether. | | 
Theſe perſons themſelves who at preſent 
riſe up againſt the authority of the Scripture, 
being born in chriſtian families, wherein theſe 

ſacred Books have been reverenc'd as divine, 
have fora certain time reſpected em alſo, what 


then 
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then have they ſound ſince which has been 
able to make them abate ſo much of the eſteem 
they had for em, and to look upon 'em as a 
performance 3 human? It is, they will 
tay, becauſe they find there things which paſs 
their underſtanding, and which appear to them 
contradictory. It they arc really lo, they 
have reaſon to believe the Book wherein theſe 
things are contain'd, is not a work dictated by 
the Spirit of God, for God being the ſupreme 
truth, cannot dictate two contradictory propo- 
ſitions as true, ſince from their being contradi- 
ctory, one muſt neceſſarily be true, and the 
other be neceſſarily falſe. But where is it theſe 
ſorts of contradictions are found in Scripture? 
The inſtance of the Trinity, one God in three 
Perſons, can alone be alledg'd. But before a 
man can be aſſur'd that the Trinity of Per- 
ſons in the Unity of the Eſſence is a real 
contradiction, he muſt, as I have elſewhere 
obſerv'd, have a diſtinct idea of the manner 
how an infinite Spirit exiſts, and have alfo clear 
and diſtin ideas of the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghoſt, to whom Divines have ap- 
propriated the name of Perſon, becaule they 
have not found in human language a more 
convenient one; tho' they weil kuow that in 
the ordinary idea of the word, divers things are 
imply'd, which cannot belong to the Trinity, 
Until theſe men, unhappily nice in admitting 
of nothing for true, which they have not a clear 
ide of, have had a clear idea of the manner 
of exiſtence proper to an infinite Spirit, 125 

ne 
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the preciſe manner how the Father in the Tri- 
nity is Father, the Son is Son, and the Holy 
Ghoſt is the Holy Ghoſt, by diſtinction to 
the Father and the Son, they cannot ſay, 
even upon their own principles, that the Tri- 
nity is really contradictory to the Unity of 
God. Their great principle is to believe no- 
thing but what they comprehend, and have 
naturally the idea of; now they can have no 
idea of this pretended contradiction for the 
reaſon I have juſt given; they muſt not then 
poſitively aſſert that it is a real contradicti- 
on, nor conſequently affirm under ſuch a 
pretext, that the Scripture of the Old and 
New Teſtament is not divine. The Scripture 
raiſes and enlarges Religion beyond all that 
mere natural Reaſon ever can do: We muſt 
then follow it wherever it leads us, regulate our 
faith by revelation, and not revelation b 
the ſhort extent of our lights, and thus 
form Religion upon Scripture, and not upon 
our Reaſon only. 


CHAP, 
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Cup. XII. 
Ji petber the Pagans could be [aud by 


natural religion only. 


HIS queſtion comes here naturally at 
the cloſe of the matter we have been 
treating of, but our deſign is not to enlarge 
upon it, we haſten ro a concluſion : The 
queſtion is caſily decided by what has been 
alrcady ſaid ro ſhew the inſufficiency of natu- 
ral rcligion, and in the ſtate of corruption 
whereinto all mankind are miſerably fallen. 
Some of the antient fathers, among the reſt 
the pious and famous S. Juſtin, who ſuffer'd 
martyrdom in the ſecond century, have judg'd 
ſo favourably of the virtue of ſome of the 
moſt celebrated Pagans, as for inſtance, of 
Socrates, Plato, Ariſtides, Seneca, and ſome 
others, thar they believ'd all thoſe who made 
the beſt uſe they could of their reaſon, in 
thoſe miſerable times of ＋ ignorance, 
might obtain pardon of their ſins from the di- 
vine mercy, and be fav'd in recompence to 
their virtue; a gratuitous recompence indeed, 
and not deſerv d, but nevertheleſs a recompence 
of the virtue of thoſe — f 
- u 
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In general it becomes us who are all ſinful 
men, not raſhly to pronounce condemnation 
againſt others, and not ro judge men damn'd, 
to whom phi God has ſhewn mercy : Bur 
this reſervedneſs, which has its principle in 
charity, muſt have its bounds, and it would 
be extreamly dangerous to carry them farther 
than we ought; for we ſhould make by this 
means, the way to heaven much broader than 
in reality it is, and in being willing to open 
it for too many, we ſhould run the risk of 
leading divers aſtray, and flingiug them into 
perdition. 

In ſhort, what reaſons have we to be ſo in- 
dulgent to theſe pretended wile and pious 
men among the Genrzzles, as to believe that 
they were fav'd ? Has God told us ſo in any 
place of his ſcripturcs? Or are the lights of 
humane underſtanding capable of piercing into 
the ſecrets of God, to diſcover there that he 
pardons ſuch men as have had but a wan- 
dring, floating, uncertain knowledge of him, 
intermix'd with grols errors, and ſullied with 
enormous vices? We find in Plato, Cicero, 
Marcus Antoninns, in Seneca, and divers 
others, noble ſentiments, fine ſentences, ex- 
cellent precepts, we admire 'em, we value 
'em, and almoſt place em upon a level with 
the ſacred {criptures. But in the maip, what 


were they, but ſome gleams of natural light, 


Acts xiv. 
16. 


which born down by the iguorance ot the 
nations whom God ſuffer'd to walk in ther 
0WH4 Ways, made from time to time weak at- 

rempts 


the ſciences, it had had no knowledge ot the 


what were they, but the effect of a ſecret gn were. 
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tempts to recover themſelves from that pro- 
found darknels ? Reaſon mult have been en- 
tircly extinct among all thefe nations, if at 
the lame time it was extraordinarily attentive, 
in the inventing of new arts and cultivating 


Deity, nor any notion of virtue. For being 
bright enough to let all men ſee the neceſſity 
of a Religion, *twas not to be conceiv'd, but 
that there ſhould be found ſometimes at one 
time, and ſometimes at another, in divers 
countries, and among divers people, ſome 
extraordinary perſons of a character ſuperiour 
to thoſe of the vulgar, who had more noble 
ſentiments of Religion than thoſe of the com- 
monalty, and who ſhould. free ir, at lcaſt 
for their private uſe, of the ridiculous opini- 
ons which were recciv'd by the publick, and 
were a ſhame to humane Reaſon. But was 
there no more than this neceſſary to ſalvati- 
on? And will it have ſuffic'd to obtain mercy 
of God for ſo many ſins, for which his juſ- 
tice had a right to demand puniſhment, not 
to have had a brutal mind, or a foul wholly 
given up to vice, like the reſt of the world? 
Certainly, this would be to reduce Religion 
to a {mall matter, and make ſalvation very 
caly. 
Even theſe noble ſentiments, and theſe vir- O what 

tues, which have been ſo much admir'd in ſome % 6, 


. virtues of 
Pagans, when we examine em a little nearer, % Pa- 


pride, the refin'd production of a ſelf-love, 
£4 which 


Mat. v'. 
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which by untrod paths purſu'd after vain. _ 
glory? Tis for this cauſe S. Auguſtine calls 
em ſins cover'd with the brightneſs of vir- 


tue, plendida peccata. There was no view 
of God in all this; no pure and ſincere 


love for him; no zeal for his glory; no faith; 
no confidence; no elevation of mind and 


heart. Every one, as I may ſay, crowp'd 
himſelf with his own hands, by the pleaſure 
he felt in gaining a name in the world. What 
recompence ought he then to expect from 
God? Do not ye, ſays Feſus Chriſt to this 
purpoſe, your alms before men to be ſeen of 


them, otherwiſe ye have no reward of your 


Father which is in heaven; verily I ſay un- 
to you, they who do them, that they may 
have glory of men, have their reward. 
What our ſaviour has ſaid of alms in particu- 
lar, muſt be extended to all virtuous actions, 
of what nature ſoever they may be. If they 
have not the love of God for their principle, 
and God himſelf for their laſt end, God is 
there as nothing; and God being there as no- 
thing, 'tis not from him they mult look for a 
recompence. 

But laſtly, of what uſe is it to a chriſtian 
to judge ſo favourably of the ſalvation of the 
philoſophers, and the other pretended ſages of 
paganiſin? He ſhould conſider firſt, that he has 
not, nor can have, in paſſing this judgment, any 
other than ſimple probabilities and no real proof: 
Now does Reaſon require that upon probabili- 
ties and conjectures, almoſt wholly extrava- 


\ gant 


* 
-_ 
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gant, a man ſhould prepoſſeſs himſelf with 


an opinion, the conſequences whereof are fo 
dangerous, ſince they ſtop ar nothing leſs 


than to deſtroy the neceſſity of believing the 


myſteries of reveal'd Religion, and of ſtrait- 


ning the extent of the duties of chriſtian mo- 


rality ? I am perſuaded that thoſe _— the 
orthodox divines, as S. Juſtin, for inſtance, 
and a {mall number beſides, who believ'd the 
ſalvation of theſe Pagans poſſible, did not c- 
nough attend to theſe conſequences. We do 


not always ſee the conſequences of every no- 


tion we are prepoſſeſsd with; this is humane, 
and we have a thouſand inſtances of it in re- 
ligious diſputes: but in the main would it be 
good reaſoning to ſay, Socrates, Plato, Ariſ- 
tides, Seneca, and others, could be ſav'd by 
natural Religion only, therefore I may allo ? 
To make this conſequence juſt, the Chriſtiai 
mult be level'd with the Pagan, and this ſen- 


rencc of 7eſus Chriſt muſt be blotted out of 


the goſpel and right reaſon, To whomſoever 
much ig given, of him ſhall much be re- 
guir'd ; but as long as the advantage of a man 
born under the Goſpel, ſhall prevail beyond the 
lad condition of a Pagan, born under the dark- 
neſs of his nation and the age he liv'd in, it 
will be falſe that he, who makes no uſe of ſo 
great an advantage, reducing his whole Religi- 
on to the glimmering and imperfect lights of 
nature, can juſtly hope for ſalvation, and 
attain to the happineſs which God has reſerv'd 
after this life, for thoſe who have made a right 


ule ofthis grace. To 


Luke x:1. 
48. 
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To ſum up in a few words the principal 
matters treated of in this diſcourſe. There is 
a God, this God is ot in his eſſence, and 
he poſſeſſes all forts of perfections; every one 
of theſe perfections is infinite, and all together 
conſtitute the divine eſſence. By theſe God 
has made the world, in the world he has made 


man, endu'd him with a ſpiritual ſoul, proper 


to know him, to love, and ſerve him: The 
nature of his being neceſſarily engages him 
to it, and he is not man, or undelervedly 
bears the name, when contrary to the na- 
ture of his ſpiritual and reaſonable foul, he 
deſpiſes his creator, and does not ſerve him with 
the moſt profound devotion he can be capable 
of. Laſtly, as God has added by a peculi— 
ar grace to the lights of Reaſon thoſe of di- 
vine revelation, which diſcover to us the 
truths of ſalvation, which without it we 
ſhould have been entirely ignorant of, the 
greater thank fulneſs ought we to expreſs for ſo 
many bencfits, and zcal for the ſervice of 
a God ſo great, and fo good. 
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